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PARIS IMPIOUS—AND RELIGIOUS PARIS.* 


An English lady, with whom the 
writer of this article fell into conver- 
sation one day at the fable d’hite of 
a Paris hotel, made the remark, 
“What a pity that the Parisians are 
so wicked!” This remark expresses 
the common opinion of English and 
American Protestants about Paris. 
The general desecration of Sunday, 
the evident lack of religion among a 
great portion of the people, the open 
infidelity of many of the leading 
newspapers, and other things of the 
like nature, strike their attention im- 
mediately. The extreme gayety of 
the French character appears, more- 
over, to the sedate Anglo-Saxon like 
an utter levity and frivolity. Puritan 
notions about Sunday, as foreign to 
the minds of continental Protestants 
as they are to those of Catholics, 
make them look also upon many in- 
nocent recreations and amusements in 
which the French people indulge on 
Sunday, as marks of an irreligious 
spirit, when they are not at all so. 
The consequence is, that they make 
an unfavorable judgment of the Ca- 
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tholic religion in consequence of what 
they see in Paris which is either real- 
ly or in their opinion impious and 
immoral. Thisjudgment is, however, 
altogether superficial ; first, because 
the actual estimate of the religious 
and moral state of Paris is partial 
and one-sided ; and second, because 
the responsibility of the really exist- . 
ing evils is unjustly cast upon the 
Catholic religion. 

We propose, therefore, to give a 
more just and correct estimate of 
Paris as it is, by presenting its reli- 
gious aspect in the same coup d@’wil 
with its irreligious aspect, and show- 
ing the true relations of the good 
and evil, as they exist side by side in 
mutual hostility and struggle, with 
each other and with their causes. 

The light in which Paris is re- 
garded as a Catholic city, and France 
as a Catholic nation, by English and 
American Protestants, is an incorrect 
one. As Paris represents France,, 
we will speak of Paris alone,, leaving: 
the reader to apply to France gene- 
rally, guided by his own knowledge 
and discretion, what we say about 
the capital. Paris is rather to be 
called a city which was once Catholic. 
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and which Catholicity is striving to 
reconquer, than an actually Catholic 
city. The French Revolution abol- 
ished the Catholic Church, extermi- 
nated the clergy and religious orders, 
and put an end to the Christian re- 
ligion in Paris. The mass of the 
people lost all faith and religious 
sentiment, and consequently could 
not transmit them to the generations 
which have been born since, and 
which have grown up in ignorance 
and heathenism. Since the partial 
restoration of the Catholic religion 
. by Napoleon the First, constant and 
zealous efforts have been made to 
convert this heathen mass, yet a vast 
number of the people remain still 
practically heathen, and a consider- 
able proportion of them are not even 
baptized. With the common people 
there is more of ignorance and 
thoughtlessness than of positive in- 
fidelity or aversion from the church. 
In the higher walks of life, beside the 
ignorant and thoughtless class who 
have but a slight tincture of Catholic 
belief, there is the large and influen- 
tial class of the positive infidels, who 
keep up a continual war upon every 
form of revealed religion. The ma- 
jority of the people of Paris hav- 
ing thus been always in a state of 
greater or less alienation from all 
positive Christian belief and wholly 
regardless of the authority of the 
church since the French Revolution, 
the proper observance of the Sun- 
day has never been reéstablished. 
The people having lost the habit of 
resting on that day, and having drop- 
ped all thought of going to church, 
business and work have gone on upon 
Sunday from the mere vis inertia. The 
church and the minority of the popu- 
lation have not been able to bring 
tack the general observance of the 
day. Consequently, those who wish 
to observe it and to have it observed, 
are to a great extent dragged in to 
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follow the common custom by the 
necessity of the case, and the clergy 
are not able to insist as strongly as 
they would wish on the obligation of 
resting from servile labor. It is not 
to be supposed that the clergy and 
the genuine Catholics of Paris ap- 
prove of this desecration of Sunday. 
Let any one read the eloquent re- 
marks of F. Hyacinthe, the most 
celebrated preacher of Paris, on this 
subject, in our last number, and he 
will see a correct statement of the 
sentiments of the Archbishop of Paris 
and all his clergy respecting the ob- 
servance of Sunday. It is indeed a 
shocking spectacle, and one disgrace- 
ful to the great French nation, to see 
all public works going on, nearly all 
shops open, all factories in motion, 
and to meet the crowd of blouses 
shoving their way through the other, 
well-dressed crowd, as they return 
from work on Sunday, which ought 
to be the poor man’s holiday. As a 
consequence of this unnatural priva- 
tion of the day of rest given him by 
God, the laborer, from sheer inability 
to make a mere machine of himself, 
seizes on the Monday. Instead of 
the holy, cheerful rest of Sunday, 
there is a dull, apathetic cessation of 
work on Monday, and the blouses 
are again met loitering about the 
streets and quays, too often in a 
state of intoxication. ‘The accounta- 
bility for this falls not upon the Catho- 
lic Church, but upon that party which 
has been and ever is working for her 
destruction, and which receives to a 
great extent the sympathy and en- 
couragement of Protestants in Eng- 
land and America. 

We cannot pretend to say precisely 
what proportion of the population of 
Paris is practically outside of the 
Catholic Church. We have been told 
by an American gentleman that one 
of the clergymen of St. Eustache 
estimated the population of that pa- 
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rish at 40,000, Of whom 10,000 at- 
tend Mass, and 3000 approach the 
Sacraments. If this estimate can be 
applied to the whole city, then 900,000 
of the people habitually neglect the 
church, leaving 300,000 who habitu- 
ally frequent it, out of whom some- 
what less than 100,000 receive the 
Sacraments. If this estimate is in- 
correct, it will probably call out a 
more correct statement from some of 
our friends in Paris, which we shall 
be glad to receive. Without commit- 
ting ourselves, therefore, to any exact 
estimates, we may nevertheless affirm 
what is an evident fact, that there 
exists within the great world of Paris 
a smaller, but still in magnitude a 
considerable religious and Catholic 
world which is really one of the glo- 
tries of Christendom for the extent 
and fervor of its works of faith, cha- 
rity, and piety. There is a religious 
as well as an impious Paris, which, 
in many respects deserves to be held 
up as a model to the other portions 
of the Catholic Church, and is entitled 
to the admiration of all Christians 
throughout the world. 

We will begin with the charities of 
Paris, leaving its religion to be spoke 
of afterwards. Paris is world-re- 
nowned for the number and excellence 
of its charitable institutions. These 
are not exclusively the work of the 
religious portion of the people, but 
common to all, from the imperial 
court down to the humblest class. 
There is a natural basis for charity 
in the French character. France is 
the most completely, highly, and 
universally civilized nation in the 
world. This civilization has been 
matured and brought to perfection 
by Christianity, yet the superiority of 
its kind and degree is due to the 
fact that Christianity found in the 
French character an uncommonly 
plastic and ductile material to work 
upon. The truth of this observation 
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is proved by the refinement and po- 
liteness prevailing so universally 
among all classes. There must be 
something naturally amiable in the 
French character, which takes easily 
the refining, gentilizing influences of 
Christian civilization. In the ordi- 
nary, small affairs of life and com- 
mon intercourse this is politeness, 
and it adds no little to the pleasant- 
ness and happiness of every-day ex- 
istence, detracts no little from its 
burdens. Carried into a_ higher 
sphere, it becomes philanthropy. 
The Catholic religion evolved it into 
the highest activity and elevated it 
to the rank of supernatural charity. 
This charity is still the interior and 
principal wheel which imparts move- 
ment and supplies force. Yet its 
movement, once communicated, is re- 
tained even by those who have lost 
Catholic faith and charity, or who 
are acting chiefly in view of temporal 
motives. There is a general interest 
in and desire for the well-being and 
happiness of the whole people. 
There is not so much liberty in 
France as in some other countries, 
yet there is more equality and frater- 
nity there than anywhere else on 
the globe. The government is some- 
what despotic, yet there is no doubt 
that it labors for the well-being of its 
subjects. The utmost care is taken 
of life and property, and the most 
extreme vigilance is exercised to see 
that the public is well served in every 
branch of administration. The em- 
peror is the hardest working man in 
Paris, and the empress is not at all 
behindhand in sustaining her part or 
the arduous as well as honorable du-* 
ties of the throne. Who does not 
knowthat plans for model tenements, 
projects for relieving the laboring 
classes, charitable and benevolent 
enterprises of various sorts, are the 
continual subjects of interest and 
consultation in the palace of the 
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Tuileries? ‘The emperor’s féfe on 
the fifteenth of August, with the 
abundant alms distributed on that 
day throughout every quarter of Pa- 
ris, and the permission to ask alms 
of everybody conceded to the mendi- 
cant class, are like a gleam of more 
Catholic times, and present a pleas- 
ing contrast with the glum demeanor 
and frozen state of royalty in Eng- 
land and Prussia. We may speak 
here, also, of the remarkable honesty 
and fidelity in taking care of the 
property of others which is so gene- 
ral in Paris among all sorts of per- 
sons, especially those engaged in serv- 
ing the public, and of which we might 
give a great number of instances, 
were it convenient to doso. In regard 
to hospitals, and other public institu- 
tions for the relief of the sick, poor, 
and otherwise suffering classes, it is 
needless to go into particulars to 
show how enérgetic and liberal is 
the action of the French government 
in regard to them. 

English and American Protestants 
exaggerate too much the good of 
their own civilization, and blow their 
own trumpet in a fearfully sonorous 
manner. They think too much of 
long faces, measured gravity of de- 
meanor, drawling tones, long prayers, 
set, evangelical phrases, and the 
tithing, in a metaphorical sense, of 
mint, anise,and cummin. They are 
blind to the gross social defects and 
evils marring their civilization ; and 
to the corruptions and immoralities 
which are poisoning their national 
life-blood. Wedo not deny the evils 
which exist in Paris; nevertheless, 
we maintain that it is in a far sound- 
er moral state, and far: superior 
in general social well-being, to Lon- 
don or New-York. There remains, 
even in impious and worldly Paris, 
an effect produced by the Catholic 
religion in former times, and sus- 
tained even now by a secret supply of 
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force from the same cause, which 
places it in a much nearer proximity 
to genuine Christianity than any 
other great city in the world. But 
we will leave these generalities and 
come to a closer inspection of the 
specific charities of Paris which are 
in an immediate relation with the 
Catholic Church, and chiefly sus- 
tained by her faithful members. 

(1.) Zhe Work of the Faubourgs. 
This is a society of ladies founded 
in 1848. Its object is to provide 
clothing and schooling for the poor- 
est children in the outskirts of Paris, 
who are sought out and cared for by 
the ladies of the society in person. 
A concert of the first quality is given 
once a year which produces from 
6000 to 8000 francs, and there are 
numerous subscribers at five francs a 
year. 

(2.) Zhe Maternal Society. This 
society was founded in 1788, with 
Queen Marie Antoinette as direct- 
ress. Its object is to encourage mo- 
thers to nurse their own infants and 
to furnish them the assistance neces- 
sary to enable them to do it. Forty- 
eight sections of the city are assigned, 
each one to a lady of the society, 
and these forty-eight ladies meet 
once a month to regulate the distri- 
bution of the charities. On the day 
of the infant’s birth, the mother re- 
ceives ten francs and a set of baby- 
clothes, five francs a month for ten 
months, and a change of dress for 
the infant. If the mother is unable 
to nurse the infant, a nurse is provid- 
ed. The ladies, moreover, take par- 
ticular care to give good counsel and 
advice to the mothers of families 
whom they visit respecting their reli- 
gious and moral duties. Napoleon 
the First placed the society under 
the protection of the Empress Maria 
Louisa, and gave it a donation of 
100,000 francs. Nine hundred fami- 
lies are assisted and 60,000 francs 
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expended by the society, 
ear. 

(3.) Zhe Cribs. The institution of 
cribs was established to furnish a 
supplement to the work of the mater- 
nal society. Great numbers of poor 
women are unable to remain at home 
during the day with their children, 
on account of the necessity of going 
out to work. ‘The cribs afford them 
an asylum where their infants are 
taken care of during the hours of 
their absence from home. The merit 
of devising this work of charity be- 
longs to M. Marbeau, a member of 
the council of charities, who found- 
ed the first crib in 1844 at Chaillot. 
The cribs are now established in 
every quarter of Paris. They are 
regulated by a council of administra- 
tion under the presidency of the 
mayor. A committee of ladies ap- 
points and superintends the inspec- 
tresses of the work. Sisters of Cha- 
rity, aided by nurses, have charge of 
the cribs. A medical committee 
watches over the sanitary depart- 
ment. Since the foundation of the 
work, about fifteen thousands infants 
have been admitted. Neat little 
cradles or beds are provided for the 
youngest infants, walking-stools and 
playthings for the older ones, and 
some are left to tumble about and 
play upon the floor of a small room 
which is carpeted with a mattress. 
The mothers bring their infants in 
the morning, come during the day to 
nurse them, and take them home at 
night. On holidays they keep them at 
home during the day, and can do so 
on other days when they have no work, 

(4.) Halls of Asylum. This is the 
delicate name given with true French 
politeness, that politeness to the poor 
of which little is known in England 
or America, to what we should call 
poor-schools or ragged-schools. The 
first attempt to institute these schools 
in France was made in 1770, and 
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the celebrated Oberlin, a Protestant 
pastor in the Vosges, is said to have 
been the first proposer of the plan. 
It is only since 1826 that they have 
been in general and successful opera- 
tion, owing chiefly to the exertions of 
Madame de Pastoret and M. Cochin. 
There are now in France 3308 asy- 
lums, which have educated 3,833,856 
children, besides 2022 garderies, or 
little schools, which have received 
5026 children. Many of these asy- 
lums are under the charge of reli- 
gious of different orders, and others 
under lay teachers. 

(5.) Common Schools. Besides the 
above-mentioned class of schools, 
there are 1168 public primary 
schools in Paris, upon which the mu- 
nicipal council expend yearly 497,344 
francs. The whole number of 
schools in France is 73,271, attend- 
ed by 4,855,238 children. A great 
many of these schools are under the 
care of religious of both sexes. To 
speak only of the Christian Brothers, 
this society has in France more than 
one thousand houses, and above nine 
thousand members. Thirty-one of 
these houses are in Paris, and they 
have several hundred schools under 
their charge. We have no exact sta- 
tistics of a recent date, but in 1852 
the number of their schools in Paris 
was 275. 

(6.) Patronayes. The work of pa- 
tronage has for its object to watch 
over children of the laboring class 
after leaving school and going to 
work. The houses of the society are 
distributed all over Paris, and the 
number of apprentices under its care 
is 1800. The members are persons 
of the higher classes, and they exert 
themselves personally to find good 
places for their clients, to watch over 
them during their apprenticeship, and 
to lend them a helping hand in vari- 
ous ways. The young people are as- 
sembled at the patronages on Sun- 
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days, where they have Mass and Ves- 
pers, religious instruction, study and 
recréation. They have also evening- 
schools during the week. 

(7.) Zhe Friends of Childhood. This 
society was founded in 1827, by a 
number of young gentlemen of for- 
tune, for the succor of poor children 
without parents, or having parents 
who neglect to take proper care of 
them. The children adopted by the 
society are taken care of until they 
can be placed as apprentices. There 
is also a house in a pleasant quarter 
of the city, called the family mansion, 
where the apprentices who have been 
brought up by the society resort on 
Sundays and holidays, to meet their 
protectors and pass the day in a pro- 
fitable and pleasant manner. 

(8.) Zhe Work of the Prisons. This 
is a very extensive charity and has 
many ramifications. The House of 
Paternal Correction is a place of de- 
tention where parents may place dis- 
orderly children, and in which, under 
the direction of religious brothers 
or sisters, an effort is made to reform, 
instruct, and prepare them for some 
kind of work in which they can gain 
a decent living. The Patronage of 
the Liberated watches over young 
persons after they have been dismiss- 
ed from the place of detention. The 
Colony of Mettray receive young crimi- 
nals, who are kept there, and employed 
in agriculture or shop-work until they 
come of age, when they are liberated. 
The Work of Imprisoned Debtors, 
established during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, by Madame de 
Lamoignon, has in view the libera- 
tion of this unfortunate class by ar- 
rangements with their creditors, and 
for this purpose engages the services 
of magistrates and lawyers. In the 
mean time they are visited and looked 
after in prison, and help is given to 
their families. After they are dis- 
missed from prison, an asylum is fur- 
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nished them until they can obtain the 
means ofgaining their own livelihood, 
or the means are provided of sending 
them to their own homes, if they have 
come to Paris from a distance, gs is 
the case with the greater number. 
The Work of St. Lazarus, managed 
by ladies, is directed to the care of 
women ‘of bad life, detained in the 
prison of St. Lazarus. Madame de 
Lamartine, an English lady, was the 
foundress of this branch of charity, 
encouraged and aided by the advice 
of the celebrated Mrs. Fry. The 
first object proposed and accomplish- 
ed was the amelioration of the prison 
discipline, by introducing neatness 
and order, regular employment, reli- 
gious instruction, and the happy in- 
fluence of continual visits by the 
ladies engaged in the work. The 
second was the foundation of a 
house of refuge for the poor women 
whose term of imprisonment had ex- 
pired. In this house everything is 
done to complete their reformation, 
and at the proper time arrangements 
are made to restore those whose con- 
duct has been good to their parents, 
to find places for them in respectable 
families, or to procure their admission 
to some religious community whose 
rules admit of receiving penitents. 
Those who desire to remain, and are 
worthy to do so, continue in the 
house permanently, forming a sepa- 
rate class, under the name of Magda- 
lens. On certain festival days the 
ladies go to communion with the pri- 
soners of St. Lazarus in their chapel, 
and afterward give them a banquet 
at which the ladies themselves serve 
the table in white aprons, and after- 
ward accept an invitation to take 
their own breakfast. 

(9.) Zhe Society of St. Francis Re- 
gis. This society was founded in 
1822 by M. Gossin, an eminent ma- 
gistrate of Paris, in order to remedy 
the widely-spread moral evil of illicit 
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unions. Vast numbers of the lower 
classes in Paris and throughout France 
live together as man and wife in a 
permanent union without being law- 
fully married either in the eye of the 
church or in that of the civil law. The 
society searches out persons of this 
kind, persuades them to contract 
valid marriages, and provides for the 
expediting of all the documents and 
legal formalities necessary for this 
purpose, as well as for the expenses. 
Between the years 1826 and 1866, 
43,256 illicit unions were rehabilita- 
ted by its efforts in the department 
of the Seine alone, beside all that 
was done in other parts of the em- 
pire. 

(10.) Zhe Work of the Sick Poor. 
This work derives its systematic or- 
ganization from St. Vincent de Paul, 
and is the special sphere of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, of whom there are 
10,000 in Paris alone. These devo- 
ted religious are not, however, alone 
or unaided in their work of visiting 
the sick poor. The work is systema- 
tically organized in each parish un- 
der the direction of the curé, and a 
general supervision is exercised by 
the Superior General of the Lazar- 
ists. There is a society of ladies 
who assist the curé and the Sisters of 
Charity in each parish in their labors. 
More than 50,000 sick persons are 
each year visited and provided with 
all that is necessary for their bodily 
and spiritual relief by the charity of 
these ladies. 

The sick poor in hospitals receive 
the same kind and charitable succor, 
and private convalescent hospitals 
have been established to receive those 
who are dismissed from the public 
hospitals. One of these establish- 
ments, called Zhe Asylum of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Mary, founded in 1840, 
has received more than 17,000 young 
female convalescents. There is one 
for children, called the Asy/um of St. 
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Hilary, in a pleasant place in the 
country, near Paris, founded by a 
young Parisian gentleman of rank, 
whose initials only are given as M. 
le Duc de L. 

(11.) The Little Sisters of the Poor. 
The nature of this institute is so 
well known that there is no need to 
enlarge upon it. It has five houses 
in Paris, one of them partly founded 
by the 7th Legion of the National 
Guard, which gave 14,000 francs for 
the purpose. 

(12.) Convent of the Blind Sisters 
of St. Paul. This is a religious com- 
munity not entirely composed of 
blind persons, but into which such 
are admitted, founded in 1853. Con- 
nected with it is an asylum for blind 
girls, who are received from the age 
of six years, and can remain during 
life if they please. 

(13.) Zhe Work of the Soldiers. 
This is intended to provide schools 
of elementary education and religious 
instruction for the young soldiers of 
the garrison of Paris. The schools 
are established with the consent of the 
military authorities near some church 
or chapel, in order that there may 
be a place of easy access for the mem- 
bers of the school to perform their 
devotions. Each school has its 
chaplain who superintends the reli- 
gious exercises. The classes are 
taught by the Brothers of the Chris. 
tian Doctrine, by educated lay gen- 
tlemen, and sometimes by the more 
intelligent and well-instructed sol- 
diers. The school is held every 
evening between the hours of supper 
and rappel. After the lessons are 
over, prayer-books are distributed, 
usually Zhe Soldier’s Manual, or 
books containing hymns especially 
composed for soldiers, of which they 
are very fond. After some prayers 
have been recited or some hymns 
sung, an instruction is given or some 
good book is read ; then some clos. 
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ing prayers are recited, and the school 
is dismissed. Once a week there is 
a service entirely devoted to innocent 
recreations and religious exercises. 
On Sundays they have mass at an 
hour convenient for the soldiers, and 
vespers, with the Benediction, in the 
evening. At Easter, there is a re- 
treat, followed by a general commu- 
nion. The gentlemen engaged in this 
work are very punctual in their at- 
tendance, take great interest in their 
pupils, and find their intercourse 
with the soldiers very agreeable. 
When a regiment is exchanged to an- 
other military post, a register of the 
members of the school belonging to 
the regiment is confided to a trust- 
worthy soldier, who delivers it to the 
priest in charge of the school at the 
new post, if there is one, and if not, 
is himself charged to keep up the 
good work among his comrades the 
best way he can. The number of 
soldiers brought under the influence 
of these schools is not very large, 
there being not more than 600 in at- 
tendance at Paris, but the admirable 
excellence of the plan is obvious, and 
there seems to be no reason why it 
should not have a more extensive suc- 
cess in due time. 

(14.) Zhe Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. This society is the most ex- 
tensive and celebrated of all existing 
religious associations among laymen, 
and has spread itself from Paris not 
only throughout France, but also into 
other countries of Europe, and into 
America. It was founded in 1833 by 
M. Eailly as a centre of reunion for 
Catholic young men, where they might 
learn to know each other, might give 
each other their mutual support and 
encouragement, and might act in com- 
bination for carrying on charitable 
works. Eight young students formed 
the original nucleus of the society, 
one of whom was the renowned Fre- 
deric Ozanam. The immediate sti- 
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mulus to the formation of the society 
was given by the reproach of the St, 
Simonians that Catholicity was inert 
and incapable of doing any good in 
the social community. At the pre- 
sent time the society has 2400 mem- 
bers in Paris, many of whom are gen- 
tlemen of sank, judges, advocates, au- 
thors, physicians, or merchants. It 
is divided into numerous conferences, 
each one of which is perfectly orga- 
nized. Its active work extends to 
searching out and relieving, as far as 
possible, every kind of moral and 
physical misery among the poorer 
classes. In a large number of schools 
for boys there are juvenile conferen- 
ces where members are trained un- 
der experienced guides to the prac- 
tice of charitable work, and there are 
analogous conferences also in some 
female schools. 

There are many other charitable 
works carried on in Paris, for the 
publication of good books, for the 
provision of vestments and sacred 
vessels for poor country churches, and 
for a variety of other purposes which 
it would be impossible to enumerate 
completely. It is also well known 
that Paris is one of the great centres 
of foreign missionary operations. 
Yet, as it would be difficult to sepa- 
rate what belongs to Paris from the 
general work of the propagation of 
the faith, and the subject of French 
foreign missions is too extensive for 
a passing notice, we must leave it 
alone altogether. 

Our meagre sketch of charities 
in Paris is necessarily somewhat 
skeletonian. Mlle. Gouraud, in her 
lively, charming volume, tells the story 
with that filling in of circumstantial 
narration and illustrative anecdote 
necessary to give its form complete- 
ness. She writes under the guise of 
Letters from an English Lady in 

‘aris to a Friend in England, and 
although like her countryfolk in gen- 
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eral, quite unsuccessful in spelling 
English, yet her book is made more 
entertaining by the pretty little arti- 
fice. We would recommend our 
countrywomen to order this little 
book, and some others of the same 
kind, with their Parisian gloves, and 
to read them in lieu of the novels of 
Dumas and Hugo, if we had any 
hope that our advice would be list- 
ened to. 

We have said enough to show that 
the charitable side of religion in 
Paris, if it be not in its extent of 
surface adequate to the dimensions 
of that great capital, is nevertheless 
in full proportion to the numbers and 
resources of the really Catholic pop- 
ulation. Out of about one hundred 
thousand practical Catholics, from 
twenty to thirty thousand, including 
the clergy and religious, make it 
either the exclusive, or at least a 
principal end of their lives, to per- 
form charitable works. Out of these, 
a great number may justly be en- 
titled true heroes and heroines of 
charity. If there were a legion of 
honor of charity, its grand crosses 
would be plentifully distributed in Pa- 
ris. Religion in Paris atones for its 
deficiency in quantity by the superior 
excellence of its quality. Like ottar 
of roses, alittle of it diffuses a wide 
perfume, and it is even able to disin- 
fect the atmosphere redolent of the 
odeurs de Paris. If the whole popu- 
lation of Paris were really Catholic, 
and the whole body of the easy 
classes would codperate with the 
clergy and magistracy to reform the 
social evils and miseries which fester 
in the bosom of the working class, it 
is difficult to conceive the greatness 
of the result which might be accom- 
plished. The French people are the 
most highly civilized, and the great- 
est civilizers in the world. Their 
civilization extends downward into 
the humblest classes, and ramifies 
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indefinitely in every direction. Take 
Paris even as it is, in our opinion it 
is the best governed city in the 
world, and léss immoral than any 
other great capital. There are great 
miseries in it, no doubt, but these 
miseries make more impression on 
philosophic Frenchmen than on 
other men, and they make more ado 
about them. It is a fixed idea in 
the French mind that every human 
being ought to have a pleasant time 
and enjoy life. Evidently, the French 
are, as a whole, the most cheerful 
and joyous people in the world, and 
even the cochers, who are among the 
most forlorn human beings in Paris, 
do not seem very discontented. Let 
the Catholic religion regain full sway 
over the French mind and heart, and 
it seems to us that the civilization of 
Christianity might attain its ultima- 
tum in France. To regain that sway 
it is now bravely striving against 
formidable difficulties and opposi- 
tion. And although we do not ven- 
ture to pronounce a positive judgment 
on the probabilities of final and com- 
plete success, we think the aspect of 
affairs encouraging, and believe that 
the church has gained ground steadi- 
ly in Paris and throughout France. 
Historically, and according to the 
exterior, Paris is a Catholic city. 
The Catholic religion is the religion 
of the French people, and, as such, 
enters into the whole structure of the 
political, civil, and social fabric. The 
French Revolution was a moment of 
national delirium. When the nation 
came to itself, it was forced by its 
common sense to reéstablish reli- 
gion, restore the desecrated temples 
to Catholic worship, and recall the 
surviving remnant of the expatriated 
clergy. The Hétel Dieu, a hospital 
near Notre Dame de Paris, built by 
Saint Vincent de Paul, still bears on 
its front the half-effaced inscriptions, 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. There 
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could not be a more expressive sym- 
bol of the triumph of religion over in- 
fidelity. The past, the present, and 
the future glory of France is identi- 
fied with religion. The traditions of 
the first foundation of Paris, which 
cast a halo of sacred association over 
it, and which are perpetuated by so 
many splendid monuments, are reli- 
gious. The names of Saint Diony- 
sius, Saint Genevieve, Saint Louis, 
familiar as household words, contin- 
ually recall them. The glorious 
churches, which are the chief orna- 
ments of the city, Notre Dame de 
Paris, La Sainte Chapelle, Saint 
Denys, Saint Eustache, The Made- 
leine ; the streets even, with their 
appellations borrowed from religion, 
impress them continually on the 
memory and imagination. The mas- 
terpieces of art which fill the galler- 
ies of painting embody the mysteries, 
the events, the great personages of 
religion. The sublime services of the 
church give their principal grandeur 
to the national festivals, and to the 
public pomp of the imperial govern- 
ment. This exterior Catholicity is 
not much in itself, it is true. Never- 
theless, it is a point d’appui, of great 
service to religion in laboring to im- 
bue with the living principles of 
Christian faith and virtue the minds 
and hearts of the people. Awaken 
them to a belief that religion is a re- 
ality, and to an earnest desire to act 
according to its precepts, and they 
become fervent Catholics at once. 
The general atmosphere holds the 
Catholic spirit in solution, ready to 
be precipitated under the proper in- 
fluences. 

So far as the actual piety and re- 
ligion of Paris is concerned, we have 
anticipated in a great measure what 
is to be said about it, in speaking of 
the charities of Paris. We need do 
no more than allude to certain facts 
well known to all who have visited 
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the city in such a way as to really 
learn anything about it, or who are 
well informed by reading. The cler- 
gy are numerous, well organized, and 
above all praise for their high sacerdo- 
tal virtues. The colleges and semin- 
aries for ecclesiastical training are 
certainly unsurpassed except by those 
of Rome. A rich and abundant 
stream of theological and religious 
literature is perennially flowing from 
the Paris press. Active and able as 
are the infidel writers of Paris, they 
are overmatched by the advocates of 
religion, who have vindicated and 
are vindicating Christianity in a 
most triumphant manner in every 
branch of polemics. The principal 
parish churches in Paris are models 
which the world might imitate. As 
for the piety of that portion of the 
people who are really practical Cath- 
olics, it is enough to visit the 
churches on week-days or Sundays, 
especially such as are places of spe- 
cial devotion, like Notre Dame des 
Victoires, to be most powerfully and 
agreeably impressed with the evi- 
dence of its high quality and fervor. 
Those who are best qualified to judge 
consider it beyond a doubt that reli- 
gion has made a great advance in 
Paris within the last twenty-five years, 
and is advancing gradually but sure- 
ly toward a reconquest of the masses 
of the population. A great combat is 
going on throughout Europe for sav- 
ing the Christian religion and Chris- 
tian civilization, and one of its chiet 
battle-grounds is Paris. We cannot 
dissemble our solicitude for the result, 
or our sentiment of the gravity of the 
crisis. We trust, however, that the 
noble words of that great Christian 
orator Ptre Hyacinthe may be veri- 
fied: “ Christian society may agonize, 
but it cannot die; for it bears 
the principle of immortality in its 
bosom.” 
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PERMIT me, gentlemen, first of all 
to thank you for having kept up and 
continued your excellent congress. 
I congratulate you not only on the 
sacred flame which animates you, or 
the zeal which shines so highly in 
your public sessions, but also on the 
works which are the enduring fruits 
of your meetings. In reading, yes- 
terday and this morning, the volumes 
which contain the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of your former sessions, I 
have been astonished at the amount 
of information, at the resolutions, and 
the useful institutions which have re- 
sulted from your labors. 

You have done a good work, a sa- 
cred and fruitful work ; donum opus. 
For this I give thanks to God, the 
author of all good ; and after him to 
his eminence the cardinal archbi- 
shop of Malines, who, in his wisdom, 
has found the means of sustaining 
your work in spite of all opposition. 
(Prolonged applause. ) 

The presence, on this occasion, of 
Monsignor Dechamps will not permit 
of my expressing all that I feel in my 
heart toward him. I remember with 
pleasure that my first battles at Liege 
were fought under the inspiring influ- 
ence of his noble example. Twenty- 
one years have elapsed since then, 
and, while these years have left the 
marks of age upon me, it seems as if 
they have only had the effect of mak- 
ing him younger. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

Having told you of the deep im- 
pression which has been made upon 
me, relative to the praiseworthy cha- 
racter of your work, it will hardly be 
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expected that I should attempt to 
fan the flame of your zeal: that would 
be useless. My object at present is, 
just by a few simple words, to add 
something if I can to that sacred fire 
burning in your hearts, of whose re- 
sults, as set forth in the proceedings 
of your last sessions, I have read 
with so much admiration. 

You need not fear, then, that I 
will, on the present occasion, as hap- 
pened three years ago, impose upon 
your good nature. (Cries from all 
parts of “No,no! Speak, speak at 
length.”) To abuse it this time is 
impossible, for my strength will not 
permit. I shall, consequently, be on 
my guard against the temptations to 
which one is exposed before such an 
audience as this. 

I wish simply to remind you of the 
words of St. Paul, which are appli- 
cable now: “Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” o- 
li vinci a malo, sed vince malum bono. 
You will perceive that these are 
words of great importance; and, 
with your permission, I shall offer a 
few remarks upon them. They are 
words deserving of serious considera- 
tion, for evil surrounds us, or rather 
presses upon us. This evil is pre- 
sent, acting, speaking. We must 
overcome this evil, but we must over- 
come it not by evil, but by good ; zm 
bono. Here we see our duty.. The 
evil, gentlemen, has been in the 
world for a long time, and for this 
reason we should neither be astonish- 
ed at it nor discouraged in our ef- 
forts. Let.me simply remind you 
of the few last centuries. What has 
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Protestantism done? It has attacked 
the church which was in the sixteenth 
century. What has the eighteenth 
centurydone? It has attacked Chris- 
tianity. The nineteenth century, 
gentlemen, has attacked everything 
— it has attacked God, the soul, rea- 
son, morals, society, the distinction 
between good and evil. Yes, gen- 
tlemen, everything is to-day shame- 
fully, audaciously, impudently attack- 
ed. (Prolonged applause.) Here 
we see the extent and the intensity 
of the evil; here we see the necessi- 
ty of overcoming it with good. We 
can do it ; not without effort, it is true; 
but still we can do it. For us is re- 
served, henceforth, the glory of de- 
fending the law of reason, as well as 
that of faith; the natural, as well as 
the supernatural ; the immortality of 
the soul, and the existence of the 
Deity, against the most audacious and 
the most foolish enemies that have 
ever been known. (Applause.) 

I tell you, nevertheless, that the 
battle is a hard one, and certainly 
the acclamations which, on this 
occasion, greet the names of the 
church, the pope, and the holy Vir- 
gin, show that the evil is serious, that 
the sore is deeply seated, that the 
disease has thoroughly infected souls 
that are dear to us,and for which we 
ought to fight; has laid hold upon 
souls dear to us, and which we 
should save from ruin. Ah! gentle- 
men, what ought we not to do in or- 
der to save souls! We should be 
prepared to sacrifice our strength, 
blood, our lives if necessary. This 
is the price of victory; and that you 
may not forget it, the cross which is 
raised over this assembly reminds 
you of what is the price of souls. 
(Sensation. ) 

The struggle, then, is a severe one, 
and itis especially so now, seeing that 
never at any previous period has 
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evil had more powerful means em. 
ployed in its service than at the pre- 
sent time. We have to*enncouter 
not only against an immense, con 
cealed organization, that of secret so- 
cieties, the ramifications of which ex- 
tend on all sides, but against a vast 
public organization, and against a 
press which spreads calumnies and 
lies in every quarter. 

From whatever point of view we 
look at it, the contest-is a terrible 
one. And observe, gentlemen, that 
the propaganda of evil knows no 
limits, and respects nothing ; it at- 
tacks the rich, the poor, women, chil- 
dren, young girls. What do I say? 
It attacks even the dying, doing vio- 
lence shamefully to their consciences, 
and snatching from them the conso- 
lation to be derived from a return to 
the faith. Iask these madmen, (for 
after all we are not here in the dark, 
but we fight in the light of day,) 
Whence came the idea of inducing 
any one to sign this infernal com- 
pact? What sort of man can he be 
who will persuade his fellow-crea- 
tures to enter into an engagement of 
this kind? And yet there are men who 
yield! Yes, there aremen who pledge 
themselves never to return, even to 
their dying hour, to the religion and 
the hearts of their wives, to the reli- 
gion and hearts of their daughters ; 
for this is what these wicked, these 
barbarous separations amount to! 
(Sensation. ) 

The hatred of religion, gentlemen, 
is nowhere more marked than in Bel- 
gium. But I may add—what will, 
perhaps, astenish you when I say it 
—that it is to your honor it is so; for 
it is doubtless because they feel sen- 
sibly the power of your religion, of 
your faith, of your zeal, that they 
have been driven to hate so bitterly. 
It is to your honor, for it proves that 
you are a Catholic nation, the most 
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Catholic, perhaps, that there has yet 
been. 

But, in spite of these good and 
solid reasons for battling on, some 
are frequently tempted to ask, “Is 
the struggle to go on forever? It is 
sufficient to wear out the stoutest 
courage.” Well, gentlemen, I tell 
you that, under different phases, the 
struggle will be eternal. Do youwish 
to have the proof of this? Hear it, 
gentlemen, from the mouth of the Mas- 
ter; hear it with that respect which 
his divine word commands: “ Zhe 
world hates you, but you know that it 
hated me before it hated you.” And 
again: “J send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves. If they have 
persecuted me, they will persecute you. 
The disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant above his lord. If 
tiey have called the master Beelzebub, 
how much more will they also call his 
servants !” 

You understand, then, gentlemen, 
itis what is good they persecute in 
you—it is the good, it is justice, it is 
the liberty of souls, it is eternal glory 
that they hate in you. It is the 
adorable name of Jesus Christ which 
they persecute in you. This is to 
your honor ; and allow me to say, it 
is to the particular glory of that so- 
ciety with which Belgium is honored, 
that society which has provided for 
your children such highly accom- 
plished and devout masters, that so- 
ciety the ‘members of which cultivate 
so successfully in your midst the 
sciences and letters, and who are, I 
may say, the princes of learning and 
of Catholic divinity. (Applause.) 

But if Jesus Christ has predicted 
persecution, he says to us at the 
same time, Fear not; nolite timere. 
And St. Augustine in his admirable 
comment on this exhortation says: 
“You complain, you are astonished, 
at seeing a flood of persecution rising 
against you. You cry out, Where, 
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then, O Lord! is thyjustice? But God 
answers you, Where,’ then, is your 
faith? Did I promise you anything 
else than from the height of my cross 
I baptized you in my blood? Did 
you become a Christian in order to 
enjoy here below all temporal pros- 
perity ? Vum quid Christianus factus 
es ut in hoc seculo floreres ?” 

Let us look more closely into this 
great question. It may certainly be 
asked, Since God holds in his eternal 
hands the hearts of all nations in 
every age—since he can turn the 
hearts of princes as he wills, may it 
not be presumed that he will puta 
check upon the passions of men, and 
allow his children to enjoy eternal 
peace? Well, no. “ As high,” says 
the prophet, “as the heavens are 
above the earth, so high are my 
thoughts above yours.” What, then, 
does he to whom belongs the wisdom 
and the power think on this subject? 
Gentlemen, God, in his eternal coun- 
cils, has judged that there is nothing 
more glorious for him, nothing more 
salutary for man, than that good 
was to prevail by conflict. Overcome 
evil with good, is the tower of strength 
of the divine power. God has 
thought—and let this thought, gentle- 
men, sink deep into your hearts ; for 
you all, whatever your condition in 
life, have need frequently to meditate 
upon those teachings of Christianity 
which are at once a solid foundation 
and a glorious crown; God has 
thought, I say, that conflict in this 
world is necessary, that it is more 
worthy of him, and more worthy of 
us. In leaving men free to choose 
the good, God knows that there is 
the possibility of evil, which he has, 
thereby, hazarded; but he has or- 
dained that. there shall be conflict 
and struggle, without which that 
glorious thing we call virtue, vrtus, 
would be unknown in the world. 

And not only has he thought that, 
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even after the fall, we were still great 
enough to be equal to great trials, but 
he has thought, also, that it would be 
more worthy of him and of us for us 
to pass through those trials. So, 
gentlemen, when Christ descended 
on earth, he chose the lot of suf- 
fering and of the cross. And St. 
Paul has found this foundation so 
solid, that he has made it the basis 
of his doctrine when he says that it 
was necessary that Christ should 
suffer in order that he might be 
raised in glory. 

Well, permit me, gentlemen, to use 
this plainness of speech, for we are 
here asa family. I believe that God 
has judged rightly. I believe that 
bold adversaries are better for us 
than partial friends and unbounded 
prosperity. I believe that he will 
never leave our sufferings without 
their compensations. There is no 
age that has not had its glory. 
There are periods of consolation. 
Sometimes the sun rises and all 
seems easy. 

We are told in Scripture that these 
bright periods often follow the dark- 
ness. There are times when the light 
of faith seems to be obscured. There 
are sometimes grievous misunder- 
standings among the friends of God, 
and sometimes deplorable manifesta- 
tions of self-will. In this season of 
darkness, under the cover of this 
night, the beasts of prey leave their 
hiding-places : 7m ipsa hora pertransi- 
bunt bestia. We hear men saying, 
God is evil. Property is robbery. 
We must have a new morality. And 
they would instil these things into 
the minds of your wives and. your 
children. This is what we hear in 
the night. But the sun rises, and 
immediately these creatures retire 
into their holes. (Laughter.) Then 
the good man opens his door, sees 
that the weather is fine, that the sky 
is clear, and he goes forth to works 
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of charity and virtue, laboring on in 
lively hope until the return of the 
darkness. (Applause.) 

It is true that, when we see so 
much evil in the world, when we 
feel it near to us, and experience its 
effects, we are apt to become alarmed, 
But that would bewrong. A shorttime 
ago, on returning from Rome, where 
every one goes for consolation and 
hope, I passed through Pisa, where 
I found an admirable type of the 
church in the leaning tower of 
which you have all heard. Those 
who are ignorant of the secret of 
the skilful architect to whom we are 
indebted for this wonderful monu- 
ment, cannot contemplate it without 
a certain degree of fear. But the 
craziness of the structure is in ap- 
pearance only. It is the same with 
the church, which the Scriptures 
call the Tower of David, (Zurris 
Davidcea,) surrounded by a thou- 
sand defences. When this leaning 
tower raises itself, it is like St. Peter’s 
at Rome—an incomparable monu- 
ment, grand, majestic, shining as if 
lighted with the fire of the setting 
sun. At this sight, gentlemen, we 
console ourselves, and take fresh 
courage, saying to ourselves, When 
afflictions come, I will think of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, even when it appears 
like the leaning tower of Pisa. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This, gentlemen, is what I have to 
say to you about that cdnflict to 
which we are called to devote our 
strength, to consecrate our life, and 
even our death. Yes, gentlemen, 
when, upon my arrival here, I saw 
the illustrious writer who is now 
your host struggling with sickness 
and suffering, at the time when he 
was required to write some of those 
pages which awaken such noble sen- 
timents in our souls, the reflection 
forced itself upon me: It is thus 
that we should combat, and never 
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yield. (The orator was here about 
to leave the platform, but the oppo- 
sition and entreaties of the audience 
prevented him.) 

I crave your indulgence, gentle- 
men, he resumed; it is now two 
years since I have opened my mouth 
in my diocese. But let it be as you 
wish ; only I throw the responsibility 
upon you of making my peace for 
me with the people of Orleans. 
(Orleanius.) (Great merriment.) I 
will add a few words respecting the 
conditions of this conflict. 

The first is courage. Saint James 
the Evangelist, in addressing himself 
to young men, calls upon them to be 
strong, to be courageous ; he says to 
them, “I speak to you because you 
are strong: guia fortis estis. I 
can say no more to you than this: 
Be courageous, never yield. Re- 
member that you are, every day and 
under all circumstances, called upon 
to resist.” 

But there is something greater and 
more enduring than courage: it is 
devotedness. Yes, gentlemen, you 
must be devoted, in order that you 
may be the true friends of the poor, 
of the working people, of those who 
suffer and who weep, the support of all 
those works which is the life, the soul 
of the church, the blood—if I may so 
speak—which circulates in its veins. 

The third quality which is demand- 
ed in this conflict is patriotism. O 
patriotism! I need not enlarge upon 
it in my speech. I will simply con- 
tent myself with saying to you, You 
have a country; know how to de- 
fend it. (Immense applause.) You 
have the arts: in this respect there 
is no nation that surpasses you, and 
but one at most that equals you. 
You have industry, commerce, names 
among the most honored in Europe. 
You have I know not how much of 
generous, instinctive impulses against 
Oppression, against debasing vices, 
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against everything mean and degrad- 
ing. Cherish, then, the strongest 
attachment to your country, and see 
that you preserve it. 

I was told a few days ago that a 
journal of some character had said 
that Belgium js the sink of Europe. 
I said to myself, this is not abuse. 
There is, in fact, no nation of which 
so much can be said in the sense in 
which I wish now to speak. I my- 
self, gentlemen, saw proof of this in 
walking through your city yesterday. 
In the street which runs along the 
magnificent city hotel of Brussels 
my eyes fell upon this sign: Libera 
Association and Constitutional Union 
of Brussels. And what was there 
below? <A wine-shop; and lower 
down another wine-shop, having for a 
sign the words “to Hell.” (General 
merriment.) This, alas! is not all 
that I have seen in Brussels, gentle- 
men; but I pass on. 

The fourth condition of the conflict 
is labor. Oh! how I wish that the 
Catholics were the most diligent, the 
most laborious of men. Yes; what- 
ever you may be, work will benefit 
your family, your posterity. De- 
pend upon it, gentlemen, the desti- 
nies of the world are in the hands 
of those who know how to work. 

To this condition, to industry, to 
science, I would add intelligence and 
prudence. And here again, gentle- 
men, it is our Lord himself who gives 
us counsel: we are to have, he says, 
the artlessness of the dove, with the 
wisdom of the serpent. Yes, gentle- 
men, however much these words may 
have been abused, I insist upon them, 
and I call upon you to give heed to 
them. We must exercise that pru- 
dence of which the serpent is the 
symbol in the language of the east. 
We must use our judgment ; we must 
intelligently apply our principles ; we 
must maintain that good understand- 
ing which should ever exist among bre- 
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thren. To give up that to the enemy 
to trample under his feet, would be 
treachery. (Applause.) We must 
seek to understand the times in 
which we live and the wants of the 
times, the adversaries whom we have 
to combat and the means we ought 
to employ in meeting them, as God 
and revelation permit and demand 
of us. (Applause.) 

There is another point on which 
you will allow me to insist. When I 
had the honor of being received in 
the French Academy, I was required 
to make a speech. In searching for 
a subject suited to the times in which 
we live, I remembered the words of 
an historian: “We have long since 
lost the true meaning of words.” 
This, gentlemen, is a profound re- 
mark. The higher philosophy, which 
is in accord with Christianity, pro- 
claims its truth; words, which are 
the signs of ideas, are the grand 
riches of humanity; they are the 
common treasure. ‘To adopt the 
language of the adversaries of that 
philosophy, and Christianity, is, to 
speak plainly, the greatest fault 
which honest men can commit. 

What are the words with which the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
achieved their success? what are 
those which are in the present day so 
much abused? There are three of 
them: Reformers, Philosophers, and 
(since they take great pleasure in be- 
ing called so) Liberals. 

Reformers ! We must confess that 
the thing indicated by this word 
is more strange even than the word 
itself. You have the Council of 
Trent which has labored continually 
to reform the church. In this world 
men are the depositaries of divine 
truth, and I need hardly tell you 
that, where man is concerned, imper- 
fection must always be looked for. 
Well, gentlemen, the church is a so- 
ciety which reforms its2lf; for this 
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purpose she has held a thousand 
councils, and the Council of Trent 
decided that there should not be a 
session in which reform should not 
be considered. We have reform, 
then, on our side. What have they 
on the other? They have Luther, 
with the religion which he brought 
from the cloister ; Calvin, with a so- 
ciety of the same nature ; colam- 
padius, etc. And these were the 
men who devoted themselves to the 
work of reforming the church—the 
church, gentlemen, which they called 
Babylon! As for them, it was the 
Holy Jerusalem, which they peopled 
with their wives and their children! 

But what is still more extraordinary 
is the abuse which has been made of 
the word /ibera?Z. When Count Felix 
de Merode—a man whose name I 
feel doubly honored in pronouncing 
here—a man who fought to recon 
quer religious, civil, and_ political 
liberty for his country—when he 
heard his adversaries called liberals, 
he indignantly exclaimed: “They 
are not liberals, they are libertines. 
It is as impossible to call them libe- 
rals as it would be to call a mother 
a barbarous mother.” 

Gentlemen, is all this what they 
call liberalism? I have lately heard 
Juarez spoken of as a liberal. It is 
not that I would judge the men who 
claim this title, but I believe they do 
not understand the thing. For my 
part I would not apply the term to 
them. And Garibaldi, gentlemen, is 
another liberal. Listen to his lan- 
guage: “My friends, my children”— 
this man has something paternal 
about him (laughter)—‘ we must 
crush the sacerdotal vampire ; as for 
the priests, we must break their heads 
on the pavement of the streets.” 
What a liberal! Ah! gentlemen, if 
Bossuet, if Fenelon, if Bourdaloue, 
could come back to this world, they 
would say to us, “But what have 
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you done with this beautiful French 
language?” A liberal! But in our 
estimation he is the liberal man who 
does not deny to others the same jus- 
tice and truth which he claims to 
have himself. The Portuguese Free- 
masons who drove out the Sisters of 
Charity, those of you who insult them, 
are still liberals! I say again, the 
thing is intolerable ; and if I were a 
Belgian I would never betray my 
language, my honor, and my con- 
science by giving such a name to 
such men. (Applause.) 

And so far as we are concerned, 
you know, gentlemen, how they pay 
us back. ‘They call us the clerical 
party—that is to say, fools of the sa- 
cristy ; or better still, the priest party. 
Shall I remind you of Voltaire, who 
invented the name wretch, by which 
he designated the church? And 
what name did he bear? He was 
called philosopher. Gentlemen, they 
would never get me to give the title 
of philosopher to a d’Holbach, to a 
Lamettrie, to any of those wicked 
men, conspiring with their master to 
crush the “wretch.” I understand 
that they contemplate erecting a sta- 
tue to the man who has given this 
name to Christianity. For my part, 
I say they will have raised a statue 
to infamy personified. (Prolonged 
cheers.) I am prepared to meet any 
opponent on this ground ; and I will 
promise to give him, whenever he 
wishes to have them, such proofs of 
what I say as will resound through- 
out the whole of Europe. This vio- 
lence done to common sense, to hon- 
esty, to French honor, is revolting to 
me. I repeat it, they are raising a 
statue to infamy personified. The 
Bishop of Orleans can think nothing 
better, can say nothing better of it. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

You see, then, that we must have 
courage, devotedness, patriotism, pru- 
dence, and intelligence ; I will add 
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to these moderation and gentleness, 
Did not Christ say to his Apostles, 
“T send you forth as sheep among 
wolves”? Perhaps you will say to 
me, “ But you give us several appli- 
cations of this evangelical saying 
which it will not bear.” Gentlemen, 
it is nowhere forbidden to the shep- 
herd to give the alarm of the wolf, 
and to the sheep to believe it. Yes, 
we must be gentle, and Saint Chry- 
sostom, commenting on these words, 
says: “We require protectors who 
attack little, but who defend well— 
pro pugnatorem, non impugnatorem.” 
It is in this way, gentlemen—it is by 
gentleness—that we are to conquer. 
But if, instead of being sheep, we 
become wolves by abuse, if we wish 
to conquer and not to be convinced, 
we run the risk of being vanquished. 
Si lupt sumus vincimur. 

And now, to conclude, I would ex- 
press to you the deepest impressions 
of my soul. That which I admire 
most in this beautiful creation of the 
Deity, which makes man like the 
angels, is the flame of love which 
God has kindled in his soul. Gen- 
tlemen, what do the radiant looks of 
this assembly, this clapping of hands, 
these outbursts of enthusiasm, ex- 
press ? They express love. You love, 
gentlemen, and you love nobly. You 
love the church, your mother. Ah! 
you do well to love her with the 
purest and most generous love! The 
church is the fellowship of souls; 
herein is her beauty and her immor- 
tal glory. This is why, although she 
is in the world, she is not of the 
world. She lives by faith, hope, and 
love. She believes, she hopes, she 
loves. ‘This earth is only the’ place: 
of her pilgrimage ; Heaven is her 
country, the King of Heaven is her 
father, Jesus Christ is her immortal 
spouse, the Holy Spirit her inspirer 
and her guide. She-has her pontifis,. 
whom you venerate, her doctors, her 
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priests. There, at least, we find here 
below a divine and unchangeable 
constitution. Built on a rock that 
can never be moved, we have a su- 
preme authority, a teachable people, 
faithful ministers, and, in short, (not 
to speak of others,) rights scrupulous- 
ly respected, and duties faithfully 
performed. (Applause.) 

That which seems astonishing at 
first sight is, that the church, notwith- 
standing her divine origin and her 
immortal destinies, should so often 
come to us with thorns on her brow. 
But this is because she comes from 
‘Calvary, and her favorite strains were 
those which inspired Saint Paul when 
he said, “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of Jesus 
Christ.” Among the songs of glad- 
ness sung by the church, as she tra- 
vels through this world, there are 
none more dear to her than those 
which celebrate the passion, the 
temptations, the sorrows of Calvary. 
These are her household words. We 
feel that she received them from the 
dying lips of a divine being ; but, 
sharing the grief of the God-man, 
she should go forth with him from 
the tomb to cover the earth with her 
children, in innumerable multitudes. 

The church must expect to meet 
here below with indifference, with 
adversaries, with persecutors. This 
has been announced, or rather prom- 
ised, to her; she is not to enjoy 
where she has not suffered ; at some 
time or other we all suffer, we die for 
her. Yes! She always has martyrs, 
and it is only recently that several 
have been laid upon the altar. Ah! 
it is during these festivals, gentlemen, 
that you should see the church in 
order to feel how her heart beats. 
‘On the recent occasion the Vicar of 
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Jesus Christ was surrounded by five 
hundred bishops, who hastened to 
him from all parts of the world. You 
should have seen the gladness, the 
glory, the universal enthusiasm which 
prevailed. We found there a strength 
to encounter anything—to go freely, 
cheerfully, to Abyssinia, to India, to 
America, everywhere. How vigor- 
ous, how deep, how indissoluble is 
the union of souls! Behold the 
church here, as we have seen her 
and experienced her power! Ameri- 
ca sent thirty-five bishops ; for a cen- 
tury she had not more than one. At 
the last council of Baltimore there 
were forty-three, and the American 
bishops, on leaving Rome, obtained 
from the Holy Father the erection of 
twenty-three dioceses. 
fruitful is this 
yours. 

And in the midst of all these is 
the grand thought of the Sovereign 
Pontiff proclaiming the utility and the 
necessity of a general council. There 
is wisdom, there is energy! No, 
gentlemen, [ have never seen a finer 
sight than this old man going direct 
to his object with a firmness which 
nothing can overcome. All around 
him may be in a state of trouble; 
the earth may fail under his feet ; 
still he maintains his ground, and 
the church shall have her council. 
Yes, gentlemen, the kingdoms of this 
earth may be removed, inclinata sunt 
regna; but the bishops will one day 
meet in council, and with the chief 
will hold forth the light to those who 
require their help. The church shall 
have its council, in order that dis- 
putes may cease, that peace may 
dwell in our hearts ; that the people 
may be drawn into the arms of their 
common father, so that there shall be 
but one flock and but one shepherd. 


You see how 
immortal cause of 
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THE REIGN 


THERE is much ir this work that 
we hold to be true and important, 
when considered by itself, without 
reference to the general views or 
doctrines of the author; but they 
are so interwoven with other things, 
that to us are evidently unscientific 
or untrue, that they lose nearly all 
their practical value. The author 
certainly does not lack ability, and 
is apparently learned in thesciences; 
but, unhappily for such a work as 
he appears to have meditated, he is 
no theologian and no philosopher. 
There is such a want of distinctness 
in his principles, and of clearness and 
precision in his statements, that, with 
the best intentions in the world to 
understand him, we are unable to 
make out to our own satisfaction 
what he is driving at, or for what pur- 
pose he has written his book. 

The topics treated are: 1. The 
supernatural; 2. Law—its definitions; 
3. Contrivance, a necessity arising 
out of the reign of law; 4. Appa- 
rent exceptions to the supremacy of 
purpose ; 5. Creation by law; 6. 
Law in the realm of mind; 7. Law 
in politics. These are great topics, 
and are intimately connected with 
theology and philosophy, faith and 
religion. But what has the author 
proposed to himself in treating them ? 
What general view of religion or of 
science does he seek to bring out, il- 
lustrate, or establish? We can find 
in his book no satisfactory answer to 
either of these questions. He is a 
savant, not a philosopher, and there 
seems to be in his mind and in his 
book the same want of unity and 
wholeness, the same tendency to lose 
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itself in details, that there is and 
must be in the special or inductive 
sciences when not subordinated to a 
general or a superior science, to be 
supplied only by theology or philo- 
sophy, which deals with the ideal, the 
universal, and the necessary; and 
we find it impossible to harmonize 
the several special views which he 
takes, integrate them in any gen- 
eral view which it can be supposed 
that he accepts, or which he is not 
found, first or last, directly or indi- 
rectly impugning. We understand 
well enough his language, which is 
simple and clear, so far as the words 
and sentences go; we understand, 
too, the parts of his book taken se- 
parately ; but we frankly confess our 
inability to put the several parts to- 
gether and understand them as a 
whole. 

Our first impression, on looking 
through the work, was that the au- 
thor wished to harmonize the scien- 
ces with the great primary truths of 
religion, by showing that the universe 
in all its departments, laws, facts, 
and phenomena proceeds from a 
productive will under the direction 
of mind or intelligence, for a purpose 
orend. In this view the laws of na- 
ture, producing effects in their order, 
could be carried up for their first 
cause to the divine will, or that will 
itself using the instrumentality of laws 
or means it had itself created. To 
harmonize the sciences with faith, or 
to render them compatible with faith, 
all that would need to be done would 
be to show that since the so-called 
natural laws themselves depend whol- 
ly on God, they can never restrain 
his freedom, or compel him to act 
through them, and only through 
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them. We will not say that he has 
not had something of the sort in 
view; but, certainly, not uniformly 
and steadily. 

We thought, again, that having the 
same end in view, he wished to show 
that all things are produced accord- 
ing to one and the same dialectic 
law, and, therefore, that viewed as a 
whole, in its principle, medium, and 
end, as the external expression of 
the Holy Trinity, which God is in 
himself, the universe must be really 
dialectic, and strictly logical in all 
its parts. Creation is the external 
word of God, as the Son is his in- 
ternal word or expression. As the 
Creator is in himself the supreme 
logic, 6 Adyos, logic itself, creation as 
his expression ad extra, or external 
image, must be as a whole and in all 
its parts strictly logical, as St. Tho- 
mas implies when he says, “ God is 
the similitude ofall things—smilitudo 
rerum omnium.” Not that the type of 
God is in the creature, as the noble 
duke more than once implies; but 
that the type of the creature, of crea- 
tion, is in God. Hence there can 
be no anomalies, no sophisms in the 
Creator’s works ; nothing arbitrary, 
capricious ; but order must run 
through all, and all must be sub- 
jected to the law of order, implied in 
the doctrine of Scripture, “God hath 
made all things by weight and mea- 
sure.” The author, then, might be 
understood as attempting, by his 
knowledge of the physical sciences, 
to prove @ posteriori that this is true, 
and to show that this law of order 
reigns in the world of matter and in 
the realm of mind, in the plant and 
in the animal, in science and in faith, 
in religion and in politics, as the uni- 
versal law of creation. Hence, the 
possibility and reality of science, 
which consists in recognizing this 
jaw and tracing it in all things, little 
or great. 


Some things, the author says, may 
be construed in favor of such a pur- 
pose, but he seems sometimes to be 
asserting the universal reign of law 
and at others to be censuring those 
who do assert it, and refuting those 
who maintain that life is the product 
of law: plainly showing that he does 
not understand law in the sense sup- 
posed, nor always in the same sense, 
His definitions of law also prove that 
he is a stranger to the view we sug- 
gest, and has his mind fixed on 
something quite different. The “root 
idea” of law, he says, is that of force; 
and he defines law to be in its pri- 
mary sense “ will enforcing itself 
with power”’—a very erroneous defi- 
nition, by the way, for law is will di- 
rected by reason. He also under- 
stands by it the means, medium, or 
instrument by which will creates, for 
he does not seem to hold that God 
creates from nothing, or without 
means distinguishable from himself; 
so we are thrown back, and again 
puzzled to determine what he really 
does mean. We ask ourselves if he 
is not a really profound theologian, 
master of the deepest Christian phi- 
losophy, and simply endeavoring to 
translate it into the language of the 
savans, or if he is not totally igno- 
rant of that philosophy, suggesting 
to those who know it far more than 
he has ever dreamed of himself? 
Something almost inclines us to think 
the former; but upon the whole we 
incline to the latter, and conclude that 
the less profound in philosophy and 
theology we regard him, the great- 
er the justice we shall do him. 

The author, as near as we can 
come at his meaning, holds that all 
action of the divine will is by law, and 
that law is the means or instrument by 
which it acts and produces its effects ; 
or, in other words, God always and 
everywhere makes use of natural laws 
or forces to effect his purposes. The 
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definition he has given of law in its 
primary sense, “will enforcing itself 
with power,” would seem to identify 
it with God himself, or at least with 
God willing and effecting his pur- 
pose ; but he says: “Law is taken 
in certain derivative senses, in which 
hardly a trace of the primary sense 
is retained: 1. Law as applied sim- 
ply to an observed order. of facts. 
2. To that order as involving the ac- 
tion of some force or forces, of which 
nothing more may be known. 3. As 
applied to individual forces the mea- 
sure of whose operation has been 
more or less defined or ascertained. 
4. As applied to those combinations 
of force which have reference to the 
fulfilment of purpose or the discharge 
of function. 5. As applied to the ab- 
stract conceptions of mind, not cor- 
responding with any actual phenome- 
na, but deduced therefrom as axioms 
of thought necessary to our under- 
standing of them—not merely to an 
order of facts, but to an order of 
thought.” (Pp. 64, 65.) The last 
sense given to law proves clearly 
enough that the author knows nothing 
uf philosophy, for it supposes the ideal 
or the intelligible is an abstract men- 
tal conception deduced from sensible 
phenomena, and therefore is objec- 
tively nothing, instead of being an 
objective reality affirmed to and ap- 
prehended by the mind. He is one 
who places the type of his God in 
the creature, not the type of the 
creature in God, and represents God 
to himself as the creature fulfilled or 
perfected, as do all inductive philo- 
sophers. But we will pass over this, 
as having been already amply discuss- 
ed in this magazine. 

We confess that we find very little 
that is definite in these pretended de- 
finitions of law. They tell us to what 
classes of facts law is applied, but do 
not tell us what law is, or define 
whether it is the force which produ- 
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ces the facts to which it is applied 
or simply the rule according to which 
they are produced ; whether it desig- 
nates the order of their production 
or is simply their classification. ‘The 
author may reply that it is applied in 
all these senses and several more, 
but that defines nothing. What is it 
in itself, apart from its application, 
or the manner of its use? A word, 
and nothing more? Then it is no- 
thing, is unreal, a nullity, and how 
then can it ever be a force, or even 
an instrument of force? “ These 
great leading significations of the 
word law,” he continues, “all circle 
round the three great questions which 
science asks of nature, the What, the 
How, and the Why: 1. What are 
the facts in their established order ? 
2. How, that is, from what physical 
causes, does that order come to be? 
3. Why have those causes been so 
combined? What relation do they 
bear to purpose, to the fulfilment of 
intention, to the discharge of func- 
tion?” (P.65.) This would be very 
well, if the sciences raised no ques- 
tions beyond the order of second 
causes, but this is not the case. The 
author himself brings in other than 
physical causes. Will is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, physical ; 
and he defines law to be, in its prima- 
ry sense, will enforcing itself with pow- 
er; and the question comes up, If 
these facts of nature are the product 
of will, of whose will? Does nature 
will or act from will? Is it by its 
will fire melts wax, the winds propel 
the ship at sea, or the lightning rends 
the oak? ‘The author speaks of the 
facts of nature. Fact is something 
done, and implies a doer; what or 
who, then, is the doer? Here is a 
great question which the author 
raises, and which his definitions of law 
exclude. The whence is as impor- 
tant as the what, the how, or the 
why. Moreover, the author mistakes 
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the sense of the how. The answer 
to the question, how? is not the 
question, from or by what cause or 
causes, but in what mode or manner. 
Law in “ these great leading signifi- 
cations” which circle round the what, 
the how, and the why, does in no 
sense answer the question whence, 
or from what or by what cause, and 
leaves, by the way, both the first 
cause and the medial cause, the prin- 
ciple and medium of the facts ob- 
served and analyzed. How then can 
he assert the universal reign of law? 
As far as we can collect from the sen- 
ses of the word given, law does not 
reign atall ; it lies in the order of natu- 
ral facts, and simply marks the order, 
manner, and purpose of their exis- 
tence in nature, or their arrangement 
or classification in our scientific sys- 
tems. Nothing more. 

Yet his grace means more than 
this. He means, sometimes at least, 
that to arrange facts under their law 
is to reduce them to their physical 
cause or principle of production. 
Such and such facts owe their exis- 
tence to such and such a law, that 
is, to such or such a natural cause or 
productive force. Andhis doctrine is 
that all causes are natural, and that 
there is no real distinction between 
natural and supernatural. “The 
truth is,” he says, pp. 46-47, “that 
there is no such distinction between 
what we find in nature, and what we 
are called upon to believe in religion, 
as men pretend to draw between the 
natural and the supernatural. J? zs 
a distinction purely artificial, arbitra- 
ry, unreal, Nature presents to our 
intelligence, the more clearly the 
more we search her, the designs, 
idzas, and intentions of some 


* Living will that shall endute, 
When all that seems shall suffer shock.’ ” 


But, does nature when she presents 
the designs, the ideas, intentions, 
present the will whose they are? 
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And if so, does she present it as her 
own will, or as a will above herself? 
Undoubtedly, the will presented by 
religion is the same will that is ope- 
rative in nature, but religion presents 
that will not as nature, but as above 
nature, therefore as supernatural, for 
nothing can be both itself and above 
itself. Nobody pretends, certainly 
no theologian pretends, that the will 
presented by religion is above the 
will that is operative in nature, and 
calls it for that reason. supernatural, 
The will in both is one and the same, 
but religion asserts that it is alike 
supernatural whether in religion or 
in nature. That will is the will of 
the creator; and does the author 
mean to assert that the distinction 
between the creator and the creature 
is unreal? Certainly not. Then he 
must be mistaken in asserting that 
the distinction between the natural 
and supernatural is “ purely artificial, 
arbitrary, unreal,” and: also in con- 
troverting, as he does, the assertion 
of M. Guizot that “a belief in the 
supernatural is essential to all posi- 
tive religion.” He himself admits, 
p. 48, that M. Guizot’s affirmation is 
true in the special sense that “ belief 
in the existence of a living will, of a 
personal God, is indeed a requisite 
condition,” and we will not be so un- 
just as to suppose that he either iden- 
tifies this living will, this personal 
God with nature, or denies that he is 
above nature, its first and final cause, 
its principle, medium, and end, its 
sovereign proprietor and _ supreine 
ruler ; for this lies at the very thresh- 
hold of all true religion, is a truth of 
reason, and a necessary preamble to 
faith. 

“ But,” the author continues, “ the 
intellectual yoke, in the common idea 
of the supernatural, is a yoke which 
men impose upon themselves. Ob- 
scure thought and confused language 
are the main source of the difficulty.” 
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In the case of the noble duke, per- 
haps so; butif he had been familiar 
with the clear thought and distinct 
language of the theologians, he pro- 
bably would have experienced no dif- 
ficulty in the case. What he really 
denies is not the supernatural, but, if 
we may so speak, the contranatural, 
which is a very different thing, and 
which all real theologians are as 
ready and as earnest to deny as any 
one is or can be; for they all hold 
grace is supernatural, and yet adopt 
the maxim, gratia supponit naturam, 
as we have heretofore shown in an ar- 
ticle on ature and Grace. The au- 
thor very conclusively shows that the 
contradictory of what is true in na- 
ture cannot be true in religion. Some 
pretended philosophers in the time 
of Pope Leo X. maintained that the 
immortality of the soul is true in 
theology, but false in philosophy. The 
pope condemned their doctrine and 
vindicated common sense, which 
teaches every one that what is true 
in theology cannot be false in philo- 
sophy, or what is true in philosophy 
cannot be false in theology. Truth 
is truth always and everywhere, and 
never is or can be in contradiction 
with itself. But we cannot agree with 
the author that “the common idea” 
of the supernatural is that it is some- 
thing antagonistic to nature. There 
may be some heterodox theologians 
that so teach, or seem to teach, and 
many men who are devoted to the 
study of the natural sciences suppose 
that approved theologians assert the 
supernatural in the same sense, and 
this is one reason why they take sucha 
dislike to theology and become averse 
tofaith in supernatural revelation. But 
ve hold them mistaken ; at least we 
are not accustomed to see the super- 
natural presented by learned and or- 
thodox theologians as opposed to the 
natural. If such is the teaching of 
the heterodox, it is very unfortunate 
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for his grace that he has taken their 
teaching to be that of the Christian 
church, or the faith of orthodox be- 
lievers. 

But the author’s difficulty about the 
supernatural has its principal origin 
in his theology, not in his science. 
We do not like his habit of speaking 
of the divine action in nature as the 
action of will, for God never acts as 
mere will. We may distinguish in re- 
lation to our mode of apprehending 
him, between his essence and his at- 
tributes, and between one attribute 
and another ; indeed we must do so, 
for our powers are too feeble to form 
an adequate conception of the Divine 
Being ; but we must never forget that 
the distinctions we make in our mode 
of apprehending have no real exis- 
tence in God himself. He is one, and 
acts always as one, in the unity of 
his being, and his action is always 
identically the action of reason, love, 
wisdom, will, power. When we speak 
of him as living will, we are apt to 
divide or mutilate him in our thought, 
and to forget that he never acts or 
produces effects by any one attribute 
alone. But pass over this—though 
we cannot approve it, for God is eter- 
nal reason as really and as fully as 
he is eternal will ; the noble duke, 
following his theology, makes in re- 
ality this one living will the only 
actor in nature, the direct and imme- 
diate cause of all the effects produced 
in the universe. He thus denies se- 
cond causes, as Calvin did when he 
asserted that “God is the author of 
sin.” Taking this view, what is na- 
ture? Nature is only the divine will 
and its direct effects, or the one liv- 
ing will enforcing itself with power, 
using what are called natural laws or 
forces, not as second causes, but as 
means or instruments for effecting 
its purpose or purposes. Recogniz- 
ing no created or second causes, and 
therefore no causa eminens or causa 
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causarum, but only one direct and 
immediate cause, he can of course 
find no ground for a distinction be- 
tween natural and supernatural. All 
is natural or all is supernatural, for 
all is identical, one and the same. 
Hence, denying very properly all 
contrariety or antagonism between 
natural and supernatural, the author 
can accept miracles only in the sense 
of superhuman and supermaterial 
events. They are not supernatural, 
as men commonly suppose: they are 
wrought by the one invincible will at 
work in every department of nature, 
are in nature, and as natural as the 
most ordinary events that occur— 
only they are the effects of more re- 
condite laws, which come into play 
only on extraordinary occasions, and 
for special purposes. They belong 
to what Carlyle, in the Sartor Resar- 
tus, calls “natural-supernaturalism,” 
which is no real supernaturalism at 
all. The author’s theology, which re- 
solves God into pure will and power, 
has forced him to adopt his con- 
clusion. His theology hardly ad- 
mits, though it may profess not to 
deny, that God creates second causes, 
capable of acting from their own cen- 
tre, and in their own order producing 
effects of their own. The difficulty 
he finds in admitting and understand- 
ing miracles as real supernatural 
facts, arises precisely from his not 
distinguishing between the first cause 
and second causes. His failure to 
make this distinction is caused by 
his misconception or confused con- 
ception of the real character of the 
divine creative act. Indeed, he hard- 
ly recognizes the fact of creation at 
all, as we might infer from his redu- 
cing the whole matter of science to 
the questions of the what, the how, 
and the why, omitting entirely the 
whence. His science deals solely 
with facts of the secondary order, 
and omits or rejects the ideal, in 


which all things have their origin 
and cause, as unknowable, imaginary, 
unreal. ; 

The author speaks frequently of 
creation, and we are far from suppos- 
ing that he means to deny it ; but if 
we understand him, he does deny that 
the divine will creates without natural 
means or instrumentalities, and this 
appears to be what he means by “Crea- 
tion by law.” He asks, p. 14, “ By 
supernatural power do we not mean 
power independent of the use of 
means, as distinguished from power 
depending on knowledge, even infi- 
nite knowledge of the means proper 
to be employed?” We think his 
question is not well put ; certainly 
we never heard before of such a de- 
finition of the supernatural, unless 
by means is meant natural means ; 
but as he denies all supernatural 
power as operating independent of 
the use of natural means, he must be 
understood as denying all creation 
from nothing, or that God creates all 
things by the word of his power, with 
no other means or medium than what 
is contained in himself. “ The real 
difficulty,” he says, “lies in the idea 
of will exercised without the use of 
means, not in the exercise of will 
through means which are beyond 
our knowledge.” But what means 
were there through which the will 
could operate when nothing besides 
itself existed? Does the scientific 
author not see, unless he admits the 
eternal existence of something be- 
sides God, that on his ground crea- 
tion must precede creation as the 
condition or means of creation? In 
the chapter on Creation by Law, 
pp. 280, 281, he says : “I do not know 
on what authority it is that we so of- 
ten speak of creation as if it were 
not creation, unless it works from 
nothing as its material, and by no- 
thing as its means. We ‘know that 
out of the ‘dust of the ground,’ 
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that is, out of the ordinary elements 
of nature are our bodies formed, and 
the bodies of all living things.” But 
out of what was the “dust of the 
ground” or “the ordinary elements 
of nature” formed? He continues: 
“Nor is there anything which should 
shock us in the idea that the creation 
of new forms, any more than in their 
propagation, has been brought about 
by the instrumentality of means. In 
a theological point of view it matters 
nothing what those means have been.” 
It, however, matters something in a 
theological point of view whether we 
assert that God creates without other 
means than is contained in his own 
divine being, or only by working 
with preéxisting materials, which are 
independent of him, and eternal like 
himself. 

The author professes not to know 
on what authority creation is denied 
to be creation unless from nothing as 
its materials, and by nothing as its 
means ; but he must have said this 
without well weighing the words he 
uses. A man makes a watch out of 
materials which are supplied to his 
hand, and by availing himself of a 
motive force which exists and gpe- 
rates independently of him; but nobo- 
dy calls him the creator of the watch. 
Man has, strictly speaking, no crea- 
tive powers, because he can operate 
only on and with materials furnished 
him by God or nature, and cannot 
himself originate his own powers nor 
the powers he uses. He can form, 
fashion, utilize, to a limited extent, 
what already exists, but he cannot 
originate a new law nor a new force. 
The Gentile philosophers, finding in 
man no proper creative power, con- 
cluded that there is no proper crea- 
tive power in God, and hence they 
substituted in their systems for crea- 
tion emanation, generation, or forma- 
tion; and you will search in vain 
through Plato or even Aristotle for 
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the recognition of the fact of creation. 
Holding that God cannot, any more 
than man, work without materials, 
even the soundest of the Gentile phi- 
losophers, say Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle, asserted the eternity of 
matter, and explained the origin of 
things by supposing that God im- 
presses on this eternal matter, as the 
seal on wax, or in some way unites 
with it, the ideas or forms eternal in 
his own mind. Here is no creation, 
for though there is combination of 
the preéxisting, there is no produc- 
tion of something where nothing was 
before ; yet we cannot go beyond 
them, if we deny that creation proper 
is creation from. nothing, or, as we 
have explained, that God creates 
without any material, means, or me- 
dium distinguishable from himself. 
Yet no theologian pretends that 
God, in creating,works without means. 
No work, no act is possible or con- 
ceivable without principle, medium, 
and end. God can no more create 
without a medial cause than man can 
build a house without materials ; but 
if the author had meditated on the 
significance of the dogma of the Trin- 
ity, he would have understood that 
God has the means or medium in 
himself, in his own eternal Word, by 
whom all things are made, and with- 
out whom was made nothing that 
was made. God in himself, in the 
unity of his own being, the mystery 
of the Trinity teaches us, is eternally 
and indissolubly, principle, medium, 
and end, in three distinct persons. 
The Father is principle, the Son or 
Word is medium, and the Holy Ghost 
is end or consummator. Hence God 
is complete, being in its plenitude, in 
himself, most pure act, as say the 
theologians, and, therefore, able to 
do what he wills without going out 
of himself, or using means not. in 
himself. The medium of creativn is 
the Word who was in the beginning, 
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who was with God, and who is God. 
Hence not only by and for God, but 
also in him “we live and move and 
have our being.” ‘To suppose other- 
wise is, as we have seen, to suppose 
God does not and cannot create by 
himself alone, or without the aid of 
something exterior to and distinguish 
able from himself, and nothing is dis- 
tinguishable from him and his own 
creatures, but another being in some 
sort eternal like himself, which phi- 
losophy, as well as theology, denies. 

Rectifying the noble author’s mis- 
take as to the creative act, and bear- 
ing in mind that God creates exis- 
tences by himself alone, and creates 
them substances or second causes, 
capable of producing effects in the 
secondary order, we are able to as- 
sert a very real and a very intelligible 
distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural. Nature is the name 
for all that is created, the whole or- 
der of second causes, and as God 
creates and sustains nature, he must 
be himself supernatural. God has, 
or at least may have, two modes of 


-acting; the one directly, immediately, 


with no medium but the medium he 


is in himself, and this mode of act- 


ing is supernatural ; the other mode 
is acting in and through nature, in 
the law according to which he has 
constituted nature, or the forces 
which he has given her, called natu- 
ral laws, and this mode is natural, 
because in it nature acts as second 
cause. God himself is above this or- 
der of nature, but is always present 
in it by his creative act, for the uni- 
verse, neither as a whole nor in any 
of its parts, can stand save as upheld 
by the Creator. A miracle is a sen- 
sible fact not explicable by the laws 
of nature, and, therefore, a fact that 
can be explained only by being re- 
ferred to the direct and immediate 
or supernatural action of God. Whe- 
ther a miracle is ever wrought is sim- 


ply a question of fact, to be determin- 
ed by the testimony or evidence in the 
case. That God can work miracles 
may be inferred from the fact that 
creation does not exhaust him, and 
from the fact, the noble duke has am- 
ply proved, that the natural laws do 
not bind him to act only through 
them, or in any way restrain his free- 
dom or liberty of action. In work- 
ing a miracle, God does not contra- 
vene or violate the natural laws, or 
the order of second causes, that is, the 
order of nature ; he simply acts above 
it, and the fact is not contranatural, 
but supernatural. It does not des- 
troy nature; for if it did, there would 
be no nature below it, and it would, 
therefore, not be supernatural. 

The author very properly rejects 
the origin of species in development, 
at least in the higher forms of organic 
life, and shows that Darwin’s theory 
of the formation of new species by 
natural selection does not form new 
species, but only selects the most 
vigorous of preéxisting species, such 
as survive the struggle for life. Old 
species indeed become extinct and 
new species spring into existence ; 
but, those new species or new forms 
of life which science discovers are 
not developments, but new creations. 
Creation, he holds, has a history, and 
is successive, continually going on. 
We doubt whether science is in a 
condition to say with absolute cer- 
tainty that any species that once ex- 
isted are now extinct, or that new 
species have successively sprung into 
existence ; but assuming the fact to 
be as alleged, and we certainly are 
unable to deny it, we cannot accept 
the author’s explanation. We agree 
with him that the creative will is as 
present and as active as it was in the 
beginning, or that creation is always 
a present act ; but for this very rea- 
son, if for no other, we should deny 
that it is successive, or resolvable 
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into successive acts, since that would 
imply that it is past or future as well 
as present. Regarded on the side of 
God, there can be no succession in 
the creative act. Succession is in 
time ; but God dwells not in time, 
he inhabiteth eternity. His act on 
his side must be complete from the 
instant he wills to create, and can be 
successive only as externized in time. 
Individuals and species when they 
have served their purpose disappear, 
and others come forward and take 
their places, not by a new creation 
from nothing, but because in the one 
creative act the appointed time and 
place for their external appearance 
have come. Itis rather we who come 
successively to the knowledge of 
creation than creation that is itself 
successive. ‘The creative act is one, 
but its externization is successive. 
The divine act effecting the hyposta- 
tic union of human nature with the 
divine person of the Word was in- 
cluded in the one creative act, and 
in relation to God and his act was 
complete from the first; but asa fact of 
time it did not take place till long after 
the creation of the world. It is very 
possible then to accept fully all the 
facts with regard to the appearance 
of new species that science discovers, 
without asserting successive creations; 
they are only the successive manifesta- 
tions of the original creative act, re- 
vealing to us what we had not before 
seen in it. 

In point of fact the author does 
not, though he thinks he does, assert 
successive creations, for he contends 
that the new are in some way made 
out of the old. He supposes the 
creative will prepares in what goes 
before for what comes after, and that 
the forms of life about to be extin- 
guished approach close to and al- 
most overlap the forms that are com- 
ing to be, and are in some way used 
in the creation of the new forms or 
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species. This, as we have seen, is 
not creation, but formation or deve- 
lopment, and hardly differs in sub- 
stance from the doctrine of develop- 
ment that was held by some natura- 
lists prior to Darwin’s theory of natu- 
ral selection. It supposes the mate- 
rial of the new creation, the causa 
materialis, is in the old, and the de- 
velopment theory only supposes that 
the material exists in the old in the 
form of a germ of the new. The 
difference, if any, is not worth notic- 
ing. The development again can, 
on any theory, go on only under the 
presence and constant action of the 
cause to which nature owes her exis- 
tence, constitution, and powers. 

For ourselves, we have no quarrel 
with the developmentists when they 
do not deny the conditions without 
which there can be no develop- 
ment, or understand by development 
what is not development but really 
creation. There is no development 
where there is no germ to be develop- 
ed, and that is not development 
which places something different in 
kind from the nature of the germ. 
In the lower forms of organic life, of 
plants and animals, where the differ- 
ences of species are indistinct or fee- 
bly marked, there may be, for aught 
we know, a natural development of 
new species, or what appears to be 
new species, that is, organic forms, not 
before brought out, or not perceived 
to be wrapped up in the forms examin- 
ed; but in the higher forms of life, 
where the types are distinct and 
strongly marked, as in the mammalia, 
this cannot be the case, for there is no 
germ in one species of another, We 
object also to the doctrine that the 
higher forms of life are developed 
from the lower forms. Grant, what 
is possible, perhaps probable, but 
which every naturalist knows has 
not scientifically been made out, 
that there is a gradual ascent without 
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break from the lowest forms of orga- 
nic life to the highest, it would by no 
means follow that the higher form 
but develops and completes the 
lower. Science has not proved it, 
and cannot from any facts in its pos- 
session even begin to prove it. The 
law of gradation is very distinguishable 
from the law of production, and it is 
a grave blunder in logic to confound 
them ; yet it seems to us that this is 
what the noble author does, only 
substituting the term natural creation 
for that of natural development. He 
seems to us to mean by the univer- 
sal reign of law, which he seeks to 
establish, that through all nature 
the divine will educes the higher 
from the lower, or at least makes the 
lower the stepping-stone of the high- 
er; yet all that science can assert is 
that the lower in some form sub- 
serves the higher, but not that it is 
its fons, or principle, or the germ from 
which it is developed. 

On the side of God, who is its 
principle, medium, and end, creation 
is complete, consummated, both as a 
whole and in all its parts; but as 
externized, it is incomplete, imper- 
fect, in part potential, not actual, 
and is completed by development in 
time. Looked at from our side or 
the point of view of the creature, we 
may say it was created in germ, or 
with unrealized possibilities. Hence 
development, not from one species 
to another, but of each species in its 
own order, and of each individual 
according to its species ; hence pro- 
gress, about which we hear so much, 
in realizing the unrealized possibili- 
ties of nature, or in reducing what is 
potential in the created order to act, 
is not only possible, but necessary 
to the complete externization of the 
creative act. This development or 
this progress is effected by provi- 
dence acting through natural laws or 
natural forces, that is, second or creat- 
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ed causes, and also, as the Christian 
holds, by grace, which is supernatu- 
ral, and which, without destroying, 
superseding, or changing nature, as- 
sists it to attain an end above and be- 
yond the reach of nature, as we have 
shown in the article on ature and 
Grace. 

We, as well as the author, assert 
the universal reign of law, but we do 
not accept his definition of law, as 
“will enforcing itself with power,” 
whether we speak of human law or the 
divine law, for that is precisely the 
definition we give to will or power 
acting without law, or from mere ar- 
bitrariness. The Duke of Argyle is 
a citizen of a constitutional state, and 
professes to be a liberal statesman ; 
he should not then adopt a definition 
of law which makes might the mea- 
sure of right, or denies to right any 
principle, type, or foundation in the 
divine nature. We have already 
suggested the true definition of law 
—will directed byreason ; and God’s 
will is always law, because in him his 
eternal will and his eternal reason 
are inseparable, and in him really in- 
distinguishable. His will is, indeed, 
always law, because it is the will of 
God, our creator; but if it were 
possible to conceive him willing with- 
out his eternal reason, his will would 
not and could not bind, though it 
might compel. The law is not in 
will alone, or in reason alone, but 
really in the synthetic action of both. 
Hence St. Augustine tells us that un- 
just laws are violences rather than 
laws, and all jurists, as distinguished 
from mere legists, tell us that all 
legislative acts that directly contra- 
vene the law of God, or the law of 
natural justice, do not bind, and are 
null and void from the beginning. 

Law in the other senses the author 
notes, and has written his work, in 
part at least, to elucidate and de- 
fend, in so far as the natural or in- 
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ductive sciences, without theology 
or philosophy, that is, so called me- 
taphysics, can go, is not law at all, 
but a mere fact, or classification of 
facts, and simply marks the order of 
coexistence or of succession of the 
various facts and phenomena of the 
natural world. The so-called law of 
gravitation states to the physicist 
simply an order or series of facts, 
not the cause or force producing 
them, as Hume, Kant, the Positi- 
vists, J. Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and virtually even Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and his disciple Mr. Mansel, 
who exclude the ontological element 
from science, have amply proved. 
The idea of cause, of force, is not an 
empirical idea, but is given @ fri- 
ori. 

There are several other points in 
the work before us on which we in- 
tended to comment, but we are oblig- 
ed by our diminishing space to pass 
them over. The author says many 
true and important things, and says 
them well too; butwe think in his ef- 
fort to reconcile theology and science 
he fails, in consequence of being not 
so well versed in theology as he is in 
the sciences. He does not take note 
of the fact that the sciences are spe- 
cial, and deal only with facts of a se- 
condary order, and are, therefore, in- 
complete without the science of the 
first cause, or theology. He does 
not keep sufficiently before his mind 
the distinction between God, as first 
cause, and nature, as second cause ; 
and hence when he asserts the divine 
action he inclines to pantheism, and 
when he asserts the action of nature 
he inclines to naturalism. Yet his 
aim has been good, and we feel as- 
sured that he has wished to serve the 
cause of religion as well as that of 
science. 

For ourselves, we hold, and have 
heretofore proved, that theology is the 
queen of the sciences, scientia scien- 
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tiarum, but we have a profound re- 
gard for the men of real science, and 
should be sorry to be found warring 
against them. There is nothing es- 
tablished by any of the sciences that 
conflicts with our theology, which is 
that of the Church of Christ ; and we 
have remarked that the quarrels be- 
tween the savans and the theologians 
are, for the most part, not quarrels 
between science and theology, but 
between different schools of science. 
The professors of natural science, 
who had long taught the geocentric 
theory, and associated it with their 
faith, when Galileo brought forward 
the heliocentric theory, opposed it, 
and found it easier to denounce him 
as a heretic than to refute him scien- 
tifically. A quarrel arose, and the 
church was appealed to, and, for the 
sake of peace, she imposed silence 
on Galileo, which she might well do, 
since his theory was not received in 
the schools, and was not then scien- 
tifically established ; and when he 
broke silence against orders, she 
slightly punished him. But the dis- 
pute really turned on a purely scien- 
tific question, and faith was by no 
means necessarily implicated, for 
faith can adjust itself to either the- 
ory. Men of science oppose the su- 
pernatural not because they have any 
scientific facts that militate against 
it, but because it appears to militate 
against the theory of the fixedness of 
natural laws, or of the order of nature. 
The quarrel is really between a he- 
terodox theology, or erroneous inter- 
pretation of the supernatural on the 
one side, and the misinterpretation of 
the natural order on the other, that is, 
between two opinions. A reference to 
orthodox theology would soon settle 
the dispute, by showing that neither 
militates against the other, when both 
are rightly understood. There is no 
conflict between theology, as taught 
by the church, and anything that sci- 
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ence has really established with re- 
gard to the order of nature. 

We cannot accept all the theories 
of the noble duke, but we can accept 
all the scientific facts he adduces, 
and find ourselves instructed and 
edified by them. It is time the quar- 
rel between theologians and savans 
should end. It is of recent origin. 
Till the revival of letters in the fif- 
teenth century, there was no such 
quarrel—not that men did not begin 
to think till then, or were ignorant 
till then of the true method of study- 
ing nature—and there need be none, 
and would be none now, if the theo- 
logians never added or substituted 
for the teaching of revelation unau- 
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thorized speculations of their own, 
and if the savans would never put 
forward, as science, what is not sci- 
ence. The blame, we are willing to 
admit, has not been all on one side. 
Theologians in their zeal have cried 
out against scientific theories before 
ascertaining whether they really do 
or do not conflict with faith, and 
savans have too often concluded their 
scientific discoveries conflict with 
faith, and therefore said, Let faith go, 
before ascertaining whether they do 
so ornot. There should, for the sake 
of truth, be a better mutual under. 
standing, for both may work together 
in harmony. 


“BEATI MITES, QUONIAM IPSI POSSIDEBUNT TERRAM.” 


Tuy song is not the song of morn, 

O Thrush! but calmer and more strong, 
While sunset woods around thee burn, 

And fire-touched stems resound thy song. 


O songstress of the thorn, whereon 
As yet the white but streaks the green, 


Sing on! sing on! 


Thou sing’st as one 


That sings of what his eyes have seen. 


In thee some Seraph’s rapture tells 


Of things thou know’st not! 


Heaven draws near: 


I hear the Immortal City’s bells : 
The triumph of the blest I hear. 


The whole wide earth, to God heart-bare, 
Basks like some happy Umbrian vale 
By Francis trodden and by Clare, 
When anthems sweetened every gale. 


When greatness thirsted to be good, 

When faith was meek, and love was brave, 
When hope by every cradle stood, 

And rainbows spanned each new-made grave. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 





The Story of a Conscript. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


THE STORY OF 
XII. 


But, as Sergeant Pinto said, all we 
had yet seen was but the prelude to 
the ball ; the dance was now about 
to commence. 

The sergeant had formed a parti- 
cular friendship for me, and on the 
eighteenth, on relieving guard at the 
Warthan gate, he said : 

“ Fusilier Bertha, the emperor has 
arrived.” 

I had yet heard nothing of this, 
and replied respectfully : 

“T have just seen the sapper Mer- 
lin, sergeant, who was on duty last 
night at the general’s quarters, and 
he said nothing of it.” 

Then he, closing his eye, said 
with a peculiar expression : 

“ Everything is moving ; I feel his 
presence in the air. You do not yet 
understand this, conscript, but he is 
here; everything says so. Before 
he came, we were lame, crippled ; 
but a wing of the army seemed able 
to move atonce. But now, look there, 
see those couriers galloping over the 
toad; all is life. The dance is be- 
ginning; the dance is beginning! 
Kaiserliks and the Cossacks do not 
need spectacles to see that he is with 
is ; they will feel him presently.” 

And the sergeant’s laugh rang 
hoarsely from beneath his long mus- 
taches; and he was right, for that 
very day, about three in the after- 
noon, all the troops stationed around 
the city were in motion, and at five 
we were put under arms. The Mar- 
shal-Prince of Moskowa entered the 
town surrounded by the officers and 
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generals who composed his staff, and, 
almost immediately after, the grey- 
haired Sunham followed and passed 
us in review upon the Place. Then 
he spoke in a loud, clear voice so 
that every one could hear. 

“Soldiers !” said he, “you will 
form part of the advance-guard of 
the third corps. Try to remember 
that you are Frenchmen. Vive ?Em- 
pereur [” 

All shouted “Vive 2 Empereur’” till 
the echoes rang again, while the gen- 
eral departed with Colonel Zapfel. 

That night we were relieved by 
the Hessians, and left Erfurt with 
the Tenth hussars and a regiment 
of chasseurs. At six or seven in the 
morning we were before the city of 
Weimar, and saw the sun rising on 
its gardens, its churches, and _ its 
houses, as well as on an old castle to 
the right. Here we bivouacked, and 
the hussars went forward to recon- 
noitre the town. About nine, while 
we were breakfasting, suddenly we 
heard the rattle of pistols and car- 
bines. Our hussars had encountered 
the Russian hussars in the streets, 
and they were firing on each other. 
But it was so far off that we saw 
nothing of the combat. 

At the end of an hour the hussars 
returned, having lost two men. Thus 
began the campaign. 

We remained five days in’ our 
camp, while the whole third corps 
were coming up. As we were the 
advance-guard, we started again by 
way of Sulzaand Warthan. Then we 
saw the enemy ; Cossacks who kept 
ever beyond the range of our guns, 
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and the further they retired the 
greater grew our courage. 

But it annoyed me to hear Zébédé 
constantly exclaiming in a tone of 
ill-humor : 

“Will they never stop; never 
make a stand !” 

I thought that if they kept retreat- 
ing we could ask nothing better. We 
would gain all we wanted without 
loss of life or suffering. 

But at last they halted on the fur- 
ther side of a broad and deep river, 
and I saw a great number posted 
near the bank to cut us to pieces if 
we should cross unsupported. 

It was the twenty-ninth of April, 
and growing late. Never did I see 
a more glorious sunset. On the op- 
posite side of the river stretched a 
wide plain as far as the eye could 
reach, and on this, sharply outlined 
against the glowing sky, stood horse- 
men, with their shakos drooping for- 
ward, their green jackets, little car- 
tridge-boxes slung under the arm, and 
their sky-blue trousers ; behind them 
glittered thousands of lances, and 
Sergeant Pinto recognized them as 
the Prussian cavalry and Cossacks. 
He knew the river, too, which, he said 
was the Saale. 

We went as near as we could to 
the water to exchange shots with the 
horsemen, but they retired and at 
last disappeared entirely under the 
blood-red sky. We made our bivou- 
ac along the river, and posted our 
sentries. On our left was a large 
village ; a detachment was sent to it 
to purchase meat; for since the arri- 
val of the emperor we had orders to 
pay for everything. 

During the night other regiments 
of the division came up; they, too, 
bivouacked along the bank, and their 
long lines of fires, reflected in the 
ever-moving waters, glared grandly 
through the darkness. 

No one felt inclined to sleep. Zé- 


bédé, Klipfel, Furst, and I messed 
together, and we chatted as we lay 
around our fire. 

“To-morrow we will have it hot 
enough, if we attempt to cross the 
river! Our friends in Phalsbourg, 
over their warm suppers, scarcely 
think of us lying here, with nothing 
but a piece of cow-beef to eat, a ri- 
ver flowing beside us, the damp earth 
beneath, and only the sky for a roof, 
without speaking of the sabre-cuts 
and bayonet-thrusts our friends yon- 
der have in store for us.” 

“Bah!” said Klipfel ; “ this is life. 
I would not pass my days otherwise, 
To enjoy life we must be well to-day, 
sick to-morrow ; then we appreciate 
the pleasure of the change from pain 
to ease. As for shots and sabre- 
strokes, with God’s aid, we will give 
as good as we take!” 

“Ves,” said Zébédé, lighting his 
pipe, “when I lose my place in the 
ranks, it will not be for the want of 
striking hard at the Russians !” 

So we lay wakeful for two or three 
hours. Leger lay stretched out in his 
great coat, his feet to the fire, asleep, 
when the sentinel cried : 

“Who goes there ?” 

“France !” 

“What regiment ?” 

“ Sixth of the Line.” 

It was Marshal Ney and General 
Brenier, with engineer and artillery 
officers, and guns. The marshal re- 
plied “ Sixth of the Line,” because he 
knew beforehand that we were there, 
and this little fact rejoiced us and 
made us feel very proud. We saw 
him pass on horseback with General 
Sunham and five or six other officers 
of high grade, and although it was 
night we could see them distinctly, 
for the sky was covered with stars 
and the moon shone bright ; it was 
almost as light as day. 

They stopped at a bend of the 
river and posted six guns, and im- 
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mediately after a pontoon train ar- 
rived with oak planks and all things 
necessary for throwing two bridges 
across. Our hussars scoured the 
banks collecting boats, and the artil- 
lerymen stood at their pieces to 
sweep down any who might try to 
hinder the work. For a long while 
we watched their. labor, while again 
and again we heard the sentry’s 
“Oui vive?’ It was the regiments 
of the third corps arriving. 

At daybreak I fell asleep, and 
Klipfel had to shake me to arouse 
me. On every side they were beat- 
ing the reveille; the bridges were 
finished, and we were going to cross 
the Saale. 

A heavy dew had fallen, and each 
man hastened to wipe his musket, to 
roll up his great-coat and buckle it 
on his knapsack. One assisted the 
other, and we were soon 1n the ranks. 
It might have been four o’clock in 
the morning, and everything seemed 
grey in the mist that arose from the 
river. Already two battalions were 
crossing on the bridges, the officers 
and colors in the centre. Then the 
artillery and caissons crossed. 

Captain Florentin had just ordered 
us to renew our primings, when Ge- 
neral Sunham, General Chemineau, 
Colonel Zapfel, and our commandant 
arrived. ‘The battalion began its 
march. I looked forward expecting 
to see the Russians coming on at a 
gallop, but nothing stirred. 

As each regiment reached the 
further bank it formed square with 
ordered arms. At five o’clock the 
entire division had passed. The sun 
dispersed the mist, and we saw, about 
three fourths of a league to our right, 
an old city with its pointed roofs, 
slated clock-tower, surmounted by a 
cross, and, further away, a castle ; it 
was Weissenfels. 

Between the city and us was a deep 
valley. Marshal Ney, who had just 
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come up, wished to reconhoitre this 
before advancing into it. ‘Two com- 
panies of the Twenty-seventh were 
deployed as skirmishers and the 
squares moved onward in common 
time, with the officers, sappers, and 
drums in the centre, the cannon in 
the intervals and‘ the caissons in the 
rear. 

We all mistrusted this valley—the 
more so since we had seen, the eve- 
ning before, a mass of cavalry, which 
could not have retired beyond the 
great plain that lay before us. Not- 
withstanding our distrust, it made us 
feel very proud and brave to see our- 
selves drawn up in our long ranks— 
our muskets loaded, the colors ad- 
vanced, the generals in the rear full 
of confidence—to see our masses 
thus moving onward without hurry, 
but calmly marking the step ; yes, it 
was enough to make our hearts beat 
high with pride and hope! And I 
thought that the enemy might still 
retire and no blood be spilt, after all. 

I was in the second rank, behind 
Zébédé, and from time to time I 
glanced at the other square which 
was moving on the same line with 
us, in the centre of which I saw the 
marshal and his staff, all trying to 
catch a glimpse of what was going 
on ahead. 

The skirmishers had by this time 
reached the ravine, which was bor- 
dered with brambles and hedges. I 
had already seen a movement on its 
further side, like the motion of a 
corn-field in the wind, and the 
thought struck me that the Russians, 
with their lances and sabres, were 
there, although I could scarcely be- 
lieve it. But when our skirmishers. 
reached the hedges, the fusilade be- 
gan, and I saw clearly the glitter of 
their lances. At the same instant a 
flash like lightning gleamed in front 
of us, followed by a fierce report. 
The Prussians had their cannon with 
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them ; they had opened on us. I 
know not what noise made me turn 
my head, and there I saw an empty 
space in the ranks to my left. 

At the same time Colonel Zapfel 
said quietly: 

“ Close up the ranks !” 

And Captain Florentin repeated : 

“Close up the ranks !” 

All this was done so quickly that I 
had no time for thought. But fifty 
paces further on another flash shone 
out ; there was another murmur in 
the ranks—as if a fierce wind was 
passing—and another vacant space, 
this time to the right. 

And thus, after every shot from 
the Prussians, the colonel said, “Close 
up the ranks!” and I knew that each 
time he spoke there was a breach in 
the living wall! It was no pleasant 
thing to think of, but still we march- 
ed on toward the valley. At last I 
did not dare to think at all, when 
General Chemineau, who had en- 
tered our square, cried in a terrible 
voice : 

“ Halt !” 

I looked forward, and saw a mass 
of Prussians coming down upon us. 

“Front rank, kneel? .Fix bayo- 
nets! Ready!” cried the general. 

As Zébédé knelt, I was now, so to 
speak, in the front rank. On came 
the line of horses, each rider bend- 
ing over his saddle-bow, with sabre 
flashing in his hand. ‘Then again 
the general’s voice was heard behind 
us, calm, tranquil, giving orders as 
coolly as on parade : 

“ Attention for the command of 
fire! Aim! Fire!” 

The four squares fired together ; 
it seemed as if the skies were falling 
in the crash. When the smoke lift- 
ed, we saw the Prussians broken and 
flying ; but our artillery opened, and 
the cannon-balls sped faster than 
they. 

“Charge !” shouted the general. 
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Never in my life did such a wi'd 
joy possess me. On every side the 
cry of Vive ?Empereur! shook the 
air, and in my excitement I shouted 
like the others. But we could not 
pursue them far, and soon we were 
again moving calmly on. We thought 
the fight was ended ; but when with- 
in two or three hundred paces of the 
ravine, we heard the rush of horses, 
and again the general cried: 

“Halt! Kneel! Charge bayo- 
nets !” 

On came the Prussians from the 
valley like a whirlwind; the earth 
shook beneath their weight; we 
heard no more orders, but each man 
knew that he must fire into the mass, 
and the file-firing began, rattling like 
the drums ina grand review. Those 
who have not seen a battle can form 
but little idea of the excitement, the 
confusion, and yet the order, of such 
a moment. A few of the Prussians 
neared us ; we saw their forms ap- 
pear a moment through the smoke, 
and then saw them no more. Ina 
few moments more the ringing voice 
of General Chemineau arose, sound- 
ing above the crash and rattle : 

“ Cease firing!” 

We scarcely dared obey. Each 
one hastened to deliver a final shot ; 
then the smoke slowly lifted, and we 
saw a mass of cavalry ascending the 
further side of the ravine. 

The squares deployed at once into 
columns ; the drums beat the charge ; 
our artillery still continued its fire ; 
we rushed on, shouting : 

“Forward! forward! 
pereur!”’ 

We descended the ravine, over 
heaps of horses and Russians ; some 
dead, some writhing upon the earth, 
and we ascended the slope toward 
Weissenfels at a quick step. ‘The 
Cossacks and chasseurs bent forward 
in their saddles, their cartridge-boxes 
dangling behind them, galloping be- 


Vive 1 Em- 
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fore us in full flight. The battle was 
won. 

But as we reached the gardens of 
the city, they posted their cannon, 
which they had brought off with 
them, behind a sort of orchard, and 
reopened upon us, a ball carrying 
away both the axe and head of the 
sapper Merlin. The corporal of 
sappers, Thorné, had his arm frac- 
tured by a piece of the axe, and they 
were compelled to amputate his arm 
at Weissenfels. Then we started 
toward them on a run, for the sooner 
we reached them the less time they 
would have for firing. 

We entered the city at three places, 
marching through hedges, gardens, 
hop-fields, and climbing over walls. 
The marshals and generals followed 
after. Our regiment entered by an 
avenue bordered with poplars, Which 
ran along the cemetery, and, as we 
debopched in the public square, an- 
other column came through the main 
street. 

There we halted, and the mar- 
shal, without losing a moment, dis- 
patched the Twenty-seventh to take 
a bridge and cut off the enemy’s re- 
treat. During this time the rest of 
the division arrived, and was drawn 
up in the square. The burgomaster 
and councillors of Weissenfels were 
already on the steps of the town-hall 
to bid us welcome. 

When we were re-formed, the 
Marshal-Prince of Moskowa passed 
before the front of our battalion and 
said joyfully : 

“Well done! I am satisfied with 
you! The emperor will know of 
your conduct !” 

He could not help laughing at the 
way we ran on the guns. General 
Sunham cried : 

“Things go bravely on !” 

He replied : 

“Yes, yes; 
blood !” 


but in blood! in 
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The battalion remained there until 
the next day. We were lodged with 
the citizens, who were afraid of us 
and gave us all we asked. The 
Twenty-seventh returned in the eve- 
ning and was quartered in the old 
chateau. Wewerevery tired. After 
smoking two or three pipes together, 
chatting about our glory, Zébédé, 
Klipfel, and I went together to the 
shop of a joiner on a heap of shav- 
ings, and remained there until mid- 
night, when they beat the reveille. 
We rose; the joiner gave us some 
brandy, and we went out. The rain 
was falling in torrents. That night 
the battalion went to bivouac before 
the village of Clépen, two hours 
march from Weissenfels. 

Other detachments came and re- 
joined us. The emperor had ar- 
rived at Weissenfels, and all the 
third corps were to follow us. We 
talked only of this all the day ; but 
the day after, at five in the morn- 
ing, we set off again in the ad- 
vance. 

Before us rolled a river called the 
Rippach. Instead of turning aside 
to take the bridge, we forded it 
where we were. The water reached 
our waists ; and I thought how terri- 
ble this would have seemed to me 
when I was so much afraid of taking 
cold at Monsieur Goulden’s. 

As we passed down the other 
bank of the river in the rushes, we 
discovered a band of Cossacks ob- 
serving us from the heights to the 
left. They followed slowly, without 
daring to attack us, and so we kept 
on until it was broad day, when sud- 
denly a terrific fusilade and the 
thunder of heavy guns made us turn 
our heads toward Clépen. The 
commandant, on horseback, looked 
at us over the reeds. 

The sounds of conflict lasted a 
considerable time, and Sergeant 
Pinto said: 
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“ The division is advancing ; it is 
attacked.” 

The Cossacks gazed, too, toward 
the fight, and at the end of an hour 
disappeared, Then we saw the divi- 
sion advancing in column in the plain 
to the right, driving before them the 
masses of Russian cavalry. 

“En avant! Forward!” 
the commandant. 

We ran, without knowing why, 
along the river bank, until we reach- 
ed an old bridge where the Rippach 
and Gruna met. Here we were to 
intercept the enemy; but the Cos- 
sacks had discovered our design, 
and their whole army fell back be- 
hind the Gruna, which they forded, 
and, the division rejoining us, we 
learned that Marshal Bessiétres had 
been killed by a cannon-ball. 

We left the bridge to bivouac be- 
fore the village of Gorschen. The 
rumor that a great battle was ap- 
proaching ran through the ranks, 
and they said that all that had 
passed was only a trial to see how 
the recruits would act under fire. 
One may imagine the reflections of 
a thoughtful man under such cir- 
cumstances, among such hare-brained 
fellows as Furst, Zébédé, and Klip- 
fel, who seemed to rejoice at the 
prospect, as if it could bring them 
aught else than bullet-wounds or sa- 
bre-cuts. All night long I thought 
of Catharine, and prayed God to pre- 
serve my life and my hands, which 
are so needful for poor people to 
gain their bread. 


cried 


XIII. 


WE lighted our fires on the hill 
before Gross-Gorschen and a de- 
tachment descended to the village 
and brought back five or six old 
cows to make soup of. But we were 
so worn out that many would rather 
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sleep than eat. Other regiments 
arrived with cannon and munitions. 
About eleven o’clock there were 
from ten to twelve thousand men 
there and two thousand and more in 
the village—all Sunham’s division, 
The general and his ordnance off- 
cers were quartered in an old mill to 
the left, near a stream called Floss- 
Graben. The line of sentries were 
stretched along the base of the hill 
a musket-shot off. 

At length I fell asleep, but I 
awoke every hour, and behind us, 
towards the road leading from the 
old bridge of Poserna to Lutzen and 
Leipzig, I heard the rolling of wa- 
gons, of artillery and caissons, rising 
and falling through the silence. 

Sergeant Pinto did not sleep ; he 
sat smoking his pipe and drying his 
feet at the fire. Every time one of 
us moved, he would try to talk and 
say : 

“Well, conscript ?” 

But they pretended not to hear him, 
and turned over, gaping,to sleep again. 

The clock of Gross-Gorschen was 
striking six when I awoke. I was sore 
and weary yet. Nevertheless, I sat up 
and tried to warm myself, for I was very 
cold. The fires were smoking, and al- 
most extinguished. Nothing of them 
remained but the ashes and a few em- 
bers. The sergeant, erect, was gazing 
over the vast plain where the sun shot 
a few long lines of gold, and, seeing 
me awake, put a coal in his pipe and 
said : 

“Well, fusilier Bertha, we are now 
in the rear-guard.” 

I did not know what he meant. 

“ That astonishes you,” he contin- 
ued ; “but we have not stirred, while 
the army has made a half-wheel. Yes- 
terday it was before us in the Rippach ; 
now it is behind us, near Lutzen ; and, 
instead of being in the front, we are 
in the rear; so that now,” said he, 
closing an eye and drawing two long 
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puffs of his pipe, “ we are the last, in- 
stead of the foremost.” 

“And what do we gain by it?” I 
asked. 

“We gain the honor of first reach- 
ing Leipzig, and falling on the Prus- 
sians,” he replied. “ You will under- 
stand this by and by, conscript.” 

I stood up, and looked around. I 
saw before us a wide, marshy plain, 
traversed by the Gruna-Bach and the 
Floss-Graben. A few hills arose along 
these streams, and beyond ran a large 
river, which the sergeant told me was 
the Elster. The morning mist hung 
over all. We saw no fires on the hills 
save those of our division ; but the en- 
tire third corps occupied the villages 
scattered in our rear, and headquar- 
ters were at Kaya. 

At seven o’clock the drums and the 
trumpets of the artillery sounded the 
reveille. Ammunition-wagons came 
up, and bread and cartridges were 
distributed. Two cantiniéres ar- 
rived from the village; and, as I 
had yet a few crowns remaining, I 
offered Klipfel and Zébédé a glass 
of brandy each, to counteract the 
effects of the fogs of the night. I 
also presumed to offer one to Ser- 
geant Pinto, who accepted it, saying 
that bread and brandy warmed the 
heart. 

We felt quite happy, and no one 
suspected the horrors the day was to 
bring forth. We thought the Rus- 
sians and the Prussians were seek- 
ing us behind the Gruna-Bach ; but 
they knew well where we were. And 
suddenly, almost ten o’clock, General 
Sunham, mounted, arrived with his of- 
ficers. I was sentry near the stacks 
of arms, and I think I can now see 
him, as he rode to the top of the 
hill, with his grey hair and white- 
bordered hat; and as he took out 
his field-glass, and, after an earnest 
gaze, returned quickly, and ordered 
the drums to beat the recall. The 
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sentries at once fell into the ranks, 
and Zébédé, who had the eyes of a 
falcon, said : 

“TI see yonder, near the Elster, 
masses of men forming and advanc- 
ing in good order, and others com- 
ing from the marshes by the three 
bridges. We are lost if all those 
fall upon our rear !” 

“ A battle is beginning,” said Ser- 
geant Pinto, shading his eyes with 
his hands, “or I know nothing of 
war. Those beggarly Prussians and 
Russians want to take us on the 
flank with their whole force, as we 
defile on Leipzig, so as to cut us in 
two. It is well thought of on their 
part. We are always teaching them 
the art of war.” 

“But what will we do?” asked 
Klipfel. 

“Our part is simple,” answered 
the sergeant. “We are here twelve 
to fifteen thousand men, with old 
Sunham, who never gave an enemy 
an inch. We will stand here like a 
wall, one to six or seven, until the 
emperor is informed how matters 
stand, and sends us aid. There go 
the staff officers now.” 

It was true; five or six officers 
were galloping over the plain of Lut- 
zen toward Leipzig. They sped like 
the wind, and I prayed God to have 
them reach the emperor in time to 
send the whole army to our assist- 
ance ; for there is something horri- 
ble in the certainty that we are 
about to perish, and I would not 
wish my greatest enemy in such a 
position as ours was then. 

Sergeant Pinto continued : 

“You will have a chance now, 
conscripts ; and if any of you come 
out alive, they will have something 
to boast of. Look at those blue 
lines advancing, with their muskets 
on their shoulders, along Floss-Gra- 
ben. Each of those lines is a regi- 
ment. There are thirty of them. 
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That makes sixty thousand Prus- 
sians, without counting those lines 
of horsemen, each of which is a 
squadron. Those advancing to their 
left, near the Rippach, glittering in 
the sun, are the dragoons and cuiras- 
siers of the Russian Imperial Guard. 
There are eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand of them, and I first saw them 
at Austerlitz, where we fixed them 
finely. Those masses of lances in 
the rear are Cossacks. We will 
have a hundred thousand men on 
our hands in an hour. This is a 
fight to win the cross in !” 

“Do you think so, sergeant ?” said 
Zébédé, whose ideas were never 
very clear, and who already imag- 
ined he held the cross in his fingers, 
while his eyes glittered with excite- 
ment. 

“Tt will be hand to hand,” replied 
the sergeant ; “and suppose that, in 
the mélée, you see a colonel or a 
flag near you, spring on him or it ; 
never mind sabres or bayonets ; seize 
them, and then your name goes on 
the list.” 

As he spoke, I remembered that 
the Mayor of Phalsbourg had re- 
ceived the cross for having gone to 
meet the Empress Marie Louise in 
carriages garlanded with flowers, and 
I thought his method much prefer- 
able to that of Sergeant Pinto. 

But I had not time to think more, 
for the drums beat on all sides, and 
each one ran to where the arms of 
his company were stacked and seized 
his musket. Our officers formed us, 
great guns came at a gallop from the 
village, and were posted on the brow 
of the hill a little to the rear, so that 
the slope served them as a species 
of redoubt. Further away, in the 
villages of Rahna, of Kaya, and of 
Klein-Gorschen, all was motion, but 
we were the first the Prussians would 
fall upon. 

The enemy halted about twice a 
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cannon-shot off, and the cavalry 
swarmed by hundreds up the hill to 
reconnoitre us.- I was in utter de- 
spair as I gazed on their immense 
masses, and thought that all was 
ended ; nothing remained for me but 
to sell my life as dearly as I could; 
to fight pitilessly, and die. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through my head, General Chemi- 
neau galloped along our front, crying; 

“ Form squares.” 

The officers in the rear took up 
the word and it passed from right to 
left ; four squares of four battalions 
each were formed. I found myself 
in the third, on one of the interior 
sides, a circumstance which in some 
degree reassured me ; for I thought 
that the Prussians, who were advanc- 
ing in three columns, would first at- 
tack those directly opposite them. 
But scarcely had the thought struck 
me when a hail of cannon-shot swept 
through us. They had thirty pieces 
of artillery playing on us, and the 
balls shrieked sometimes over our 
heads, sometimes through the ranks, 
and then again struck the earth, 
which they scattered over us. 

Our heavy guns replied to their 
fire, but could not silence it, and the 
horrible cry of “ Close up the ranks! 
Closeup the ranks !” was ever sound- 
ing in our ears. 

We were enveloped in smoke with- 
out having fired a shot, and I thought 
that in another quarter of an hour we 
should have been all massacred with- 
out having a chance to defend our- 
selves, when the head of the Prussian 
columns appeared between the hills, 
moving forward, with a deep, hoarse 
murmur, like the noise of an inunda- 
tion. Then the three first sides of 
our square, the second and third ob- 
liquing to the right and left, fired. 
God only knows how many Prussians 
ell. But instead of stopping they 
rushed on, shouting “ Vaterland! 
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Vaterland /’ and we fired again into 
their very bosoms. 

Then began the work of death in 
earnest. Bayonet-thrust, sabre-stroke, 
blows from the butt-end of our pieces 
crashed on all sides. They tried to 
crush us by mere weight of numbers, 
and came on like furious bulls. A 
battalion rushed upon us, thrusting 
with their bayonets; we returned 
their blows without leaving the ranks, 
and they were swept away almost to 
a man by two cannon which were in 
position toward our rear. 

They were the last who tried to 
break our squares. - They turned and 
fled down the hillside, we firing as 
they ran, when their cavalry dashed 
down upon our right, seeking to pene- 
trate by the gaps made by their artil- 
lery. I could not see the fight, for it 
was at the other end of the division, 
but their heavy guns swept us off by 
dozens as we stood inactive. Gene- 
ral Chemineau had his thigh broken ; 
we could not hold out much longer 
when the order was given to beat the 
retreat. 

We retired to Gross-Gorschen, pur- 
sued by the Prussians, both sides 
maintaining a constant fire. The 
two thousand men in the village 
checked the enemy while we ascended 
the opposite slope to gain Klein- 
Gorschen. But the Prussian cavalry 
came on once more to cut off our re- 
treat and keep us under the fire of 
their artillery. ‘Then my blood boil- 
ed with anger, and I heard Zébédé 
cry, “ Let us fight our way to the top 
rather than remain here !” 

To do this was fearfully dangerous, 
for their regiments of hussars and 
chasseurs advanced in good order to 
charge. Still we kept retreating, 
when a voice on the top of the ridge 
cried “Halt!” and at the same mo- 
ment the hussars, who were already 
rushing down upon us, received a ter- 
rific discharge of case and grape-shot 
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which swept them dcwn by hundreds. 
It was Girard’s division who had come 
to our assistance from Klein-Gor- 
schen and had placed sixteen pieces 
in position to openupon them. The 
hussars fled faster than they came, 
and the six squares of Girard’s divi- 
sion united with ours at Klein-Gor- 
schen, to check the Prussian infantry, 
which still continued to advance, the 
three first columns in front and three 
others, equally strong, supporting 
them. 

We had lost Gross-Gorschen, but 
the battle was not yet ended. 

I thought now of nothing but ven- 
geance. I was wild with excitement 
and wrath against those who sought 
to kill me. I felt a sort of hatred 
against those Prussians whose shouts 
and insolent manner disgusted me. 
I was, nevertheless, very glad to see 
Zébédé near me yet, and as we stood 
awaiting new attacks, with our arms 
resting on the ground, I pressed his 
hand. 

“We have escaped narrowly 
enough,” said he. “God grant the 
emperor may soon arrive, for they 
are twenty times our strength.” 

He no longer spoke of winning the 
cross. 

I looked around to see if the ser- 
geant was with us yet, and saw him 
calmly wiping his bayonet ; not a fea- 
ture showed any trace of excitement. 
I would have wished to know if Klip- 
fel and Furst were unhurt, but the 
command, “ Carry arms!” made me 
think of myself. 

The three first columns of the ene 
my had halted on the hill of Gross- 
Gorschen to await their supports. 
The village in the valley between us 
was on fire, the flames bursting from 
the thatched roofs and the smoke 
rising to the sky, and to the left we 
saw a long line of cannon coming 
down to open upon us. 

It might have been midday when 
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the six columns began their march 
and deployed masses of hussars and 
cavalry on both sides of Gross-Gor- 
schen. Our artillery, placed behind 
the squares on the top of the ridge, 
opened a terrible fire on the Prussian 
cannoneers, who replied all along 
their line. 

Our drums began to beat in the 
squares to warn that the enemy were 
approaching, but their rattle was like 
the buzz of a fly in the storm, while in 
the valley the Prussians shouted alto- 
gether, “ Vaterland ! Vaterland !” 

Their fire, as they climbed the hill, 
enveloped us in smoke—as the wind 
blew towards us—and hindered us 
from seeing them. Nevertheless, we 
began our file-firing. We heard and 
saw nothing but the noise and smoke 
of battle for the next quarter of an 
hour, when suddenly the Prussian 
hussars were in our squares. I know 
not how it happened, but there they 
were on their little horses, sabring 
us without mercy. We fought with 
our bayonets ; they slashed, and fired 
their pistols. ‘The carnage was hor- 
rible. Zébédé, Sergeant Pinto, and 
some twenty of the company held 
together. There they fought the 
pale-faced, long-mustached hussars, 
whose horses reared and neighed as 
they dashed over the heaps of dead 
and wounded. I remember the cries, 
French and German in a horrid mix- 
ture, that arose ; how they called us 
“ Schweinpelz,” and how old Pinto 
never ceased to cry, “ Strike bravely, 
my children ; strike bravely !” 

I never knew how we escaped ; we 
rar. at random through the smoke, 
ani dashed through the midst of sa- 
bres and flying bullets. I only re- 
member that Zébédé every moment 
cried out to me, “Come on! come 
on!” and that finally we found our- 
selves on a hillside behind a square 
which yet held firm, with Sergeant 


Pinto and seven or eight others of the 
company. 

We were covered with blood, and 
looked like butchers. 

“Load !” cried the sergeant. 

Then I saw blood and hair on my 
bayonet, and I knew that in my fury 
I must have given some terrible 
blows. Old Pinto told us that the 
regiment was totally routed ; that the 
beggarly Prussians had sabred half 
of it, but we should find the remain- 
der by and by. “Now,” he cried, 
“we must keep the enemy out of the 
village. By file, left!) March !” 

We descended a little stairway 
which led to one of the gardens 
of Klein-Gorschen, and, entering a 
house, the sergeant barricaded the 
door leading to the fields with a 
heavy kitchen-table ; then he showed 
us the door opening on the street, 
telling us that there lay our way of 
retreat. This done, we went to the 
floor above, and found a pretty large 
room, with two windows looking out 
upon the village, and two upon the 
hill, which was still covered with 
smoke and resounding with the crash 
of musketry and artillery. At one end 
was a broken bedstead and near it a 
cradle. The people of the house had 
no doubt fled at the beginning of the 
battle, but a dog, with ears erect and 
flashing eyes, glared at us from be- 
neath the curtains. 

The sergeant opened the window 
and fired at two or three Prussian 
hussars who were already advancing 
down the street. Zébédé and the 
others standing behind him stood 
ready. I looked toward the hill to 
see if the squares had yet remained 
unbroken, and I saw them retreating 
in good order, firing as they went 
from all four faces on the masses of 
cavalry which surrounded them on 
every side. Through the smoke I 
could perceive the colonel on horse- 
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pack, sabre in hand, and by him the 
colors, so torn by shot that they were 
mere rags hanging on the staff. 

Beyond, a column of the enemy 
were debouching from the road and 
marching on Klein-Gorschen. This 
column evidently designed cutting off 
our retreat on the village, but hun- 
dreds of disbanded soldiers like us 
had arrived, and were pouring in 
from all sides; some turning ever 
and anon to fire, others wounded, try- 
ing to crawl to some place of shelter. 
They took possession of the houses, 
and, as the column approached, mus- 
ketry rattled upon them from all the 
windows. ‘This checked the enemy, 
and at the same moment the divisions 
of Brenier and Marchaud, which the 
Prince of Moskowa had dispatched 
to our assistance, began to deploy to 
the right. 

The Prussians halted, and the fir- 
ing ceased on both sides. Our 
squares and columns began to climb 
the hills again, opposite Starsiedel, 
and the defenders of the village rushed 
from the houses to rejoin their regi- 
ments. Ours had become mingled with 
two or three others; and, when the 
reénforcing divisions halted before 
Kaya, we could scarcely find our pla- 
ces. The roll was called, and of our 
company but forty-two men remain- 
ed; Furst and Leger were dead, but 
Zébédé, Klipfel, and I were un- 
hurt. 

But the battle was not yet over, 
for the Prussians, flushed with victory, 
were already making their disposi- 
tions to attack us at Kaya ; reén- 
forcements were hurrying to them, 
and it seemed that, for so great a ge- 
neral, the emperor had made a gross 
mistake in stretching his lines to 
Leipzig, and leaving us to be over- 
powered by an army of over a hun- 
dred thousand men. 

As we were reforming behind Bre- 
nier’s division, eighteen thousand ve- 
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terans of the Prussian guard charged 
up the hill, carrying the shakos of 
our killed on their bayone: 

of victory. Once more the jig! 
gan, and the mass of Rus 
ry, which we had seen gli r in 
the sun in the morning, ... - down 
on our flank; the sixth corps had 
arrived in time to cover it, and stood 
the shock like a castle wall. Once 
more shouts, groans, the clashing of 
sabre against bayonet, the crash ot 
musketry and thunder of cannon 
shook the sky, while the plain was 
hidden in a cloud of smoke, through 
which we could see the glitter of hel- 
mets, cuirasses, and thousands of 
lances. 

We were retiring, when something 
passed along our front like a flash ot 
lightning. It was Marshal Ney sur- 
rounded by his staff, and his eyes 
sparkled and his lips trembled with 
rage. In a second’s time he had 
dashed along the lines, and drew up 
in front of our columns. The re- 
treat stopped at once ; he called us 
on, and, as if led by a kind of fascina- 
tion, we dashed on to meet the Prus- 
sians, cheering like madmen as we 
went. But the Prussian line stood 
firm ; they fought hard to keep the 
victory they had won, and besides 
were constantly receiving reénforce- 
ments, while we were worn out with 
five hours’ fighting. 

Our battalion was now in the se- 
cond line, and the enemy’s shot pass- 
ed over our heads; but a horrible 
din made my flesh creep ; it was the 
rattling of the grape-shot among the 
bayonets. 

In the midst of shouts, orders, and 
the whistling of bullets, we again be- 
gan to fall back over heaps of dead; 
our first divisions reéntered Klein- 
Gorschen, and once more the fight 
was hand to hand. In the main street 
of the village nothing was seen or 
heard but shots and blows, and ge- 
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nerals fought sword in hand like 
private soldiers. 

This lasted some minutes; we 
checked them again, but again they 
were reénforced, and we were obliged 
to continue our retreat, which was 
fast becoming a rout. If the enemy 
forced us-to Kaya, our army was 
cut in two. The battle seemed irre- 
trievably lost, for Marshal Ney him- 
self, in the centre of a square, was re- 
treating ; and many soldiers, to get 
away from the mé/ée, were carrying 
off wounded officers on their mus- 
kets. Everything looked gloomy, 
indeed. 

I entered Kaya on the right of the 
village, leaping over the hedges, and 
creeping under the fences which se- 
parated the gardens, and was turn- 
ing the corner of a street, when I 
saw some fifty officers on the brow 
of a hill before me, and behind them 
masses of artillery galloping at 
full speed along the Leipzig road. 
Then I saw the emperor himself, a 
little in advance of the others ; he 
was seated, as if in an arm-chair, on 
his white horse, and I could see him 
well, beneath the clear sky, motion- 
less and looking at the battle through 
his field-glass. 

My heart beat gladly; I cried 
“ Vive l’Empereur /” with all my 
strength, and rushed along the main 
street of Kaya. I was one of the 
first to enter, and I saw the inhabi- 
tants of the village, men, women, 
and children, hastening to the cel- 
lars for protection. 

Many to whom I have related the 
foregoing have sneered at me for 
running so fast ; but I can only re- 
ply that when Michel Ney retired, 
it was high time for Joseph Bertha 
to do so too. 

Klipfel, Zébédé, Sergeant Pinto, 
and the others of the company had 
not yet arrived, when masses of black 
smoke arose above the roofs ; shat- 
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tered tiles fell into the streets, 
and shot buried themselves in the 
walls, or crashed through the beams 
with a horrible noise. 

At the same time, our soldiers 
rushed in through the lanes, over the 
hedges and fences, turning from time 
to time to fire on the enemy. Men 
of all arms were mingled, some with- 
out shakos or knapsacks, their clothes 
torn and covered with blood: but 
they retreated furiously, and were 
nearly all mere children, boys of fif- 
teen or twenty ; but courage is in- 
born in the French people. 

The Prussians—led by old officers 
who shouted “ Forwarts / Forwarts !” 
—followed like packs of wolves, but 
we turned and opened fire from the 
hedges, and fences, and houses. 
How many of them bit the dust I 
know not, but others always supplied 
the places of those who fell. Hun- 
dreds of balls whistled by our ears 
and flattened themselves on the stone 
walls ; the plaster was broken from 
the walls, and-the thatch hung from 
the rafters, and as I turned for the 
twentieth time to fire, my musket 
dropped from my hand; I stooped 
to lift it, but I fell too ; I had receiv- 
ed a shot in the left shoulder and 
the blood ran like warm water down 
my breast. I tried to rise, but all 
that I could do was to seat myself 
against the wall while the blood con 
tinued to flow, and I shuddered at 
the thought that I was to die there. 

Still the fight went on. 

Fearful that another bullet might 
reach me, I crawled to the corner of 
a house, and fell into a little trench 
which brought water from the street 
to the garden. My left arm was 
heavy as lead ; my head swam; I 
still heard the firing, but it seemed a 
dream, and I closed my eyes. 

When I again opened them, night 
was coming on, and the Prussians 
filled the village. Ih the garden, 
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before me, was an old general, with 
white hair, on a tall brown horse. 
He shouted in a trumpet-like voice 
to bring on the cannon, and officers 
hurried away with his orders. Near 
him, standing on a little wall, two 
surgeons were bandaging his arm. 
Behind, on the other side, was a little 
Russian officer, whose plume of 
green feathers almost covered his 
hat. I saw all this at a glance—the 
old man with his large nose and 
broad forehead, his quick glancing 
eyes, and bold air ; the others around 
him; the surgeon, a little bald man 
with spectacles, and five or six hun- 
dred paces away, between two hous- 
es, our soldiers reforming. 

The firing had ceased, but between 
Klein-Gorschen and Kaya I. could 
hear the heavy rumble of artillery, 
neighing of horses, cries and shouts 
of drivers, and cracking of whips. 
Without knowing why, I dragged my- 
self to the wall, and scarcely had I 
done so, when two sixteen pounders, 
each drawn by six horses, turned the 
corner of the street. The artillery- 
men beat the horses with all their 
strength, and the wheels rolled over 
the heaps of dead and wounded. 
Now I knew whence came the cries I 
had heard, and my hair stood on end 
with horror. 

“Here!” cried the old man in 
German; “aim yonder, between 
those two houses near the foun- 
tain.” 

The two guns were turned at once ; 
the old man, his left arm in a sling, 
cantered up the street, and I heard 
him say, in short, quick tones to the 
young officer as he passed where I 
lay: 

“Tell the Emperor Alexander that 
I am in Kaya. The battle is won 
if I am reénforced. Let them not 
discuss the matter, but send help at 
once. Napoleon is coming, and in 
half an hour we will have him upon 
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us with his Guard. I will stand, let 
it cost what it may. But in God’s 
name do not lose a minute, and the 
victory is ours !” 

The young man set off at a gallop, 
and at the same moment a voice 
near me whispered : 

“That old wretch is Bliicher. Ah, 
scoundrel! if I only had my gun!” 

Turning my head, I saw an old 
sergeant, withered and thin, with 
long wrinkles in his cheeks, sitting 
against the door of the house, sup- 
porting himself with his hands on 
the ground as with a pair of crutches, 
for a ball had passed through him 
from side to side. His yellow eyes 
followed the Prussian general ; his 
hooked nose seemed to droop like 
the beak of an eagle over his thick 
mustache, and his look was fierce 
and proud. 

“Tf I had my musket,” he repeat- 
ed, “I would sltow you whether the 
battle is won.” 

We were the only two living be- 
ings among heaps of dead. 

I thought that perhaps I should be 
buried in the morning, with the others 
in the garden opposite us, and that I 
would never again see Catharine; 
the tears ran down my cheeks and I 
could not help murmuring: 

“ Now all is indeed ended !” 

The sergeant gazed at me and, 
seeing that I was vet so young, said 
kindly : 

“What is the matter with you, 
conscript ?” 

“A ball in the shoulder, mon ser- 
geant.” 

“Tn the shoulder! That is better 
than one through the body. You 
will get over it.” : 

And after a moment’s thought he 
continued: 

“Fear nothing. 
home again !” 

I thought that he pitied my youth 
and wished to console me ; but my 
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chest seemed crushed, and I could 
not hope. 

The sergeant said no more, only 
from time to time he raised his head 
to see if our columns were coming. 
He swore between his teeth and 
ended by falling at length upon the 
ground, saying: 

“My business is done ! The vil- 
lain has finished me at last!” 

He gazed at the hedge opposite, 
where a Prussian grenadier was 
stretched, cold and stiff, the old ser- 
geant’s bayonet yet in his body. 

It might then have been six in the 
evening. I was cold and had drop- 
ped my head forward upon my knees, 
when the roll of artillery called me 
again to my senses. The two pieces 
in the garden and many others posted 
behind them threw their broad flashes 
through the darkness, while Russians 
and Prussians crowded through the 
street. But all this was as nothing 
in comparison to the fire of the 
French, from the hill opposite the 
village, while the constant glare 
showed the Young Guard coming on 
at the double-quick, generals and 
colonels on horseback in the midst 
of the bayonets, waving their swords 
and cheering them on, while the 
twenty-four guns the emperor had 
sent to support the movement thun- 
dered behind. ‘The old wall against 
which I leaned shook to its founda- 
tions. In the street the balls mowed 
down the enemy like grass before the 
scythe. It was their turn to close up 
the ranks. 

I paid no further attention to the 
sergeant, but listened to the inspiring 
shouts of “ Vive /’Empereur /” ring- 
ing out in the momentary silence be- 
tween the reports of the guns. 

The Russians and the Prussians 
were forced back ; the shouts of our 
troops grew nearer and nearer. The 
cannoneers at the pieces before me 
loaded and fired at their utmost 
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speed, when three or four grape-shots 
fell among them and broke the wheel 
of one of | their guns, besides killing 
two and wounding another of their 
men. I felt a hand seize my arm. 
It was the old’ sergeant. His eyes 
were glazing in death, but he laughed 
scornfully and savagely. The roof 
of our shelter fell in ; the walls bent, 
but we cared not, we only saw the 
defeat of the enemy and heard the 
nearer and nearer shouts of our men, 
when the old sergeant gasped in my 
ear: 

“ Here he is!” 

He rose to his knees, supporting 
himself with one hand, while with the 
other he waved his hat in the air, 
and cried in a ringing voice : 

“ Vive I’ Empereur !” 

They were his last words ; 
on his face to the 
no more. 

And I, raising myself too from the 
ground, saw Napoleon, riding calmly 
through the hail of shot—his hat 
pulled down over his large head— 
his grey great-coat open, a broad red 
ribbon crossing his white vest—there 
he rode, calm and imperturbable, his 
face lit up with the reflection from 
the bayonets. None stood their 
ground before Aim; the Prussian ar- 
tillerymen abandoned their pieces 
and sprang over the garden-hedge, 
despite the cries of their officers who 
sought to keep them back. 

I saw no more, our victory was 
certain ; and I fell like a corpse in 
the midst of corpses. 


he fell 
earth, and moved 


XIV. 


WHEN sense returned, all was si- 
lent around. Clouds were scudding 
across the sky, and the moon shone 
down upon the abandoned village, the 
broken guns, and the pale upturned 
faces of the dead, as calmly as for 
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ages she had looked on the flowing 
water, the waving grass, and the rust- 
ling leaves. Men are but insects in 
the midst of creation ; lives but drops 
in the ocean of eternity, and none so 
truly feel their insignificance as the 
dying. 

“I could not move from where I 
lay in the intensest pain. My right 
arm alone could I stir; and raising 
myself with difficulty upon my el- 
bow, I saw the dead heaped along 
the street, their white faces shining 
like snow in the moonlight. The 
sight thrilled me with horror, and 
my teeth chattered. 

T would have cried for help, but 
my voice was no louder than that of 
a sobbing child. But my feeble cry 
awoke others, and groans and shrieks 
arose on all sides. The wounded 
thought succor was coming, and all 
who could cried piteously. And I 
heard, too, a horse neigh painfully 
on the other side of the hedge. The 
poor animal tried to rise, and I saw 
its head and long neck appear ; then 
it fell again to the earth. 

The effort I made reopened my 
wound, and again I felt the blood 
running down my breast. I closed 
my eyes to die, and the scenes ot 
my early childhood, of my native 
village, the face of my poor mother 
as she sang me to sleep, my little 
room, with its niched Virgin, our old 
dog Pommer —all rose before my 
eyes ; my father embraced me again, 
as he laid aside his axe at his return 
from work—all rose dreamily before 
me. 

How little those poor parents 
thought that they were rearing their 
boy to die miserably far from friends, 
and home, and succor! Would that 
I could have asked their forgiveness 
for all the pain I had given them! 
Tears rolled down my cheeks; I 
sobbed like a child. 

Then Catharine, Aunt Grédel, and 
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Monsieur Goulden passed before me. 
I saw their grief and fear when the 
news of the battle came. Aunt 
Grédel running to the post-office to 
learn something of me, and Catha- 
rine prayerfully awaiting her return, 
while Monsieur Goulden searched 
the gazette for intelligence of our 
corps. I saw Aunt Grédel return 
disappointed, and heard Catharine’s 
sobs as she asked eagerly for me. 
Then a messenger seemed to arrive 
at Quatre-Vents. He opened his 
leathern sack, and handed a large 
paper to Aunt Grédel, while Catha- 
rine stood, pale as death, beside her. 
It was the official notice of my 
death! I heard Catharine’s heart- 
rending cries and Aunt Grédel’s 
maledictions. ‘Then good Monsieur 
Goulden came to console them, and 
all wept together. 

Toward morning, a heavy shower 
began to fall, and the monotonous 
dripping on the roofs alone broke 
the silence. I thought of the good 
God, whose power and mercy are 
limitless, and I hoped that he 
would pardon my sins in considera- 
tion of my sufferings. 

The rain filled the little trench in 
which I had been lying. From time 
to time a wall fell in the village, and 
the cattle, scared away by the bat 
tle, began to resume confidence and 
return. I heard a goat bleat in a 
neighboring stable. A great shep- 
herd’s dog wandered fearfully among 
the heaps of dead. The horse, see- 
ing him, neighed in terror—he took 
him for a wolf—and the dog fled. 

I remember all these details, for, 
when we are dying, we see- every- 
thing, we hear everything, for we 
know that we are seeing and hear- 
ing our last. 

But how my whole frame thrilled 
with joy when, at the corner of the 
street, I thought I heard the sound 
of voices! How eagerly I listened! 
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And I raised myself upon my elbow, death? Who knows? For ages and 
andcalled forhelp. Itwasyetnight; ages all have thought and thought 
but the first grey streak of day was on the great question, but none have 
becoming visible in the east, and yet solved it. I, in my eagerness 
afar off, through the falling rain, I to live, gazed on that light as the 
saw a light in the fields, now coming drowning man looks to the shore. 
onward, now stopping. I saw dark I could not take my eyes from it, 
forms bending around it. They were and my heart thrilled with hope. | 
only confused shadows. But others tried again to shout, but my voice 
beside me saw the light; for on all died on my lips. The pattering of 
sides arose groans and plaintive the rain on the ruined dwellings, 
cries, from voices so feeble that and on the trees, and the ground, 
they seemed like those of children drowned all other sounds, and, al- 
calling their mothers. though I kept repeating, “ They hear 
What is this life to which we at- us! Theyare coming !” and although 
tach so great a price? This miser- the lantern seemed to grow larger and 
able existence, so full of pain and larger, after wandering for some time 
suffering? Why do we so cling to over the field, it slowly disappeared 
it, and fear more to lose it than behind a little hill. 
aught else in the world? What is it I fell once more senseless to the 
that is to come hereafter that makes ground. 
us shudder at the mere thought of 
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5) 
OR, HOW SHALL WE FIND PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ? 


We Americans, generally, have got We have made tracks which no other 
the name of being the most “go- people have ever thought of, and our 
ahead” people on earth. We are _ imitations of religion have been a pro- 
always looking out for “the last new digious success. 
thing,” and, when we have got it, we But, in truth, the great majority of 
try to sail past it, to do something thinking people in this country have 
better. We have tried our hands at always remained deeply convinced 
everything under the sun; we have of the truth of the old original Chris- 
had our fair share in original inven- tianity as the work of God’s revela- 
tion, and when we have not invented tion to man, not as the result of 
we have brought out the last improve- human thought. As a revelation, 
ments. Amongst other things, we they know it must have been given 
have tried our hands at the manufac- once for all as a heavenly treasure, 
ture of religions, and if man could to be preserved in its antiquity 
have made a religion, there is not a to the end, not to be improved 
doubt that we should have succeeded. upon and adapted and remodelled 
As it is, we worked the religious ele- by human ingenuity. Hence, as a 
ment with considerable originality. people, we are convinced of the 
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clainis of the Christian religion 
upon our allegiance, and under- 
stand moreover that not “the newest 
thing in religions,” but the “ verita- 
ble old religion,” is not only the 
best, but is the only truth; our 
strength in life,.our hope in death ; 
the only thing we have to seek after, 
if as yet we have not found it, the 
pearl of priceless value, the purchase 
of our admission into heaven. 

The question, therefore, as_be- 
tween Christians, narrows itself to 
the simple issue, Which is the old 
religion, and what: was primitive 
Christianity ? 

But, again, we may narrow the 
question still more. All admit, as 
beyond all doubt, that there is one 
church, and one only, which is his- 
torically in possession of the old re- 
ligion. Other churches in this coun- 
try have their history, and we know 
when each began ; some are not as 
old as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, none are older than the era 
of the Reformation, 300 years ago. 
The Catholic Church stands :alone 
in her ancient descent and undaunted 
lineage amongst the churches of the 
modern creation. True,” it is an- 
swered, ‘the Catholic Church is the 
old church? In the line of her 
bishops she can, no doubt, trace her 
descent until, as Macaulay says, 
‘history is lost in the twilight of 
fable.’ If she cannot count name 
by name the long succession of her 
pontiffs up to the apostles, there is 
certainly no other church that can 
put in the shadow of a claim to 
apostolic succession. But ancient 
as she is, she is not old enough to 
be primitive, and we should hardly 
think that any educated Catholic 
would venture to stand up before the 
public and say honestly that he 
believed, and was ready to give proof, 
that the Catholic Church of the 


present day and primitive Chris- 
tianity are identical.” 

Such, strange as it seems to Catho- 
lics, is very much the attitude of the 
educated Protestant mind, when least 
prejudiced toward the church. Pro- 
testants, even of this class, do not 
know that the identity of the Catho- 
lic religion and primitive Christianity 
is a first principle with us, and has 
always been so, centuries before 
Protestantism was heard of; that this 
is the one only basis on which the 
Catholic Church rests her exclusive 
right to “teach all nations,” and has 
always rested it. Disprove the just- 
ness of this claim, and you have re- 
duced the Catholic Church to the 
level of one of the sects. So ancient 
and world-wide a challenge can only 
seem new and strange to Protest- 
ants, because they do not know even 
our first principles, still less the rea- 
sonings on which they rest. But 
clearly it cannot be rash and fool- 
hardy in us to put forward claims to 
which the intellect of the vast ma- 
jority of Christians, for nearly twenty 
centuries, has given in its adhesion. 

3ut to come to our own age and to 
facts of our own experience which 
meet us at every turn, we hear every 
day and have heard for the last 
thirty years, here and in England, 
and in all other Protestant countries, 
of great numbers of conversions to 
the Catholic religion. Amongst 
them there have been many of the 
leading minds of the day, high- 
classed men, the flower of the univer- 
sities, now holding eminent positions 
in different walks of science and 
literature, at the bar, in the senate, 
and in the church. To name Dr. 
Newman as the leading intellect 
amongst. recent converts to the 
Catholic Church, is to name one 
who possesses a more than European 
reputation, nay, who is as well known 
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on this as on the other continent for 
acuteness and accuracy of thought, 
sobriety of judgment, and indefati- 
gable research into every question 
involving the history of Christian 
antiquity, primitive belief and prac- 
tice ; and such men are but a repro- 
duction, in our day, of the same 
type which we find in all those other 
men of high moral and intellectual 
endowments who, from the days of 
St. Augustine, have brought to the 
service of the church the mental 
powers which had been trained in 
the camp of her enemies. What do 
all such conversions involve but the 
emphatic admission, on the part of 
such converts, that the Catholic re- 
ligion has made out her claim to 
identity with primitive Christianity ? 
Perhaps we, in this country, are 
more than others averse to bowing 
down to the authority of great names. 
Still it cannot be denied that Aeritus 
iit arte sua, the man who has made 
any art or science his particular 
study is and always must be an 
athority. We may examiue a ques- 
tion for ourselves, or try an experi- 
ment in physics, but we must admit 
that the chances are a hundred to 
one that, after having tried it, we 
shall find only the predicted result. 
It is in this sense that we have 
brought forward the authority of 
majorities, and of great names in the 
present question, not as deciding the 
matter, “ What is the truth?” but as 
justly producing on the minds of 
uaprejudiced persons a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the justness of 
such conclusions. If it be said that 
the undoubtedly great minds which 
have embraced the Catholic religion 
are no proof, or even presumption, 
that the Catholic religion is true, we 
reply, Be it so; they do, however, 
afford a strong presumption of the 
sincerity of such converts when, as 
is generally the case, it can be shown 
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that they embraced the Catholic 
faith against the force of early pre- 
judice and to their own temporal 
loss. And it affords also a strong per- 
suasion that the reasons which they 
had for the change of religion must 
have been weighty, since they wrought 
conviction in the minds of men well 
capable of judging of the force of 
argument, and who knew also all 
that could be urged on the other 
side. In fact, the argument in favor 
of the Catholic religion, drawn from 
the fact of the great and good men 
who have in every age embraced it, 
is similar to that whichis very com- 
monly brought forward in favor of 
the general evidences of Christianity, 
from the fact of their having wrought 
conviction in the mind of St. Paul or 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The large number of conversions 
taking place every day amongst our 
selves, not merely of the unlearned 
but even more in proportion, of the 
more educated and the more morally 
elevated, and the special weight 
which the submission of persons spe- 
cially eminent for moral and intellec- 
tual gifts carries with it, ought to 
have, and indeed are found to pro- 
duce at least this effect on sensible 
men, that it makes them pause to 
consider, and try to assign a suffi- 
cient reason for such conversions. 
Anyhow, whether any reason good or 
bad can be assigned for this move- 
ment, it is a fact, to which no one 
who enters into society can shut his 
eyes. Conversion to the Catholic 
religion is like an epidemic; there 
is no neighborhood or profession, 
scarcely a family in any class of 
society in which cv wersions to the 
Catholic Church have not taken 
place. I enter a railway car or a 
steamboat ; I go to a dinner party ; 
I stand up with my partner at a ball ; 
and, in the pauses of the busy hum of 
voices or of musical sounds, I become 
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aware that my opposite neighbors are 
actually discussing with interest, 
attacking or defending, the Catholic 
religion. 

Going into town by the cars the other 
day, I met my uncle Joe in a brown 
study. “Good morning, sir! why so 
gloomy 2” 

“Why, John, my eldest son, has 
become a Papist, sir; sorry for it; a 
good, steady lad, but he has got 
into the hands of the priests, sir ; I 
fear it is all up with him. Isuppose 
he will shav¢ his head next, leave his 
boots at home, and-turn out like one 
of those bare-footed friars we used to 
see in Belgium last fall.” 

“Well, but, uncle,” say I, “it cannot 
be helped, you see; you would not have 
the boy, as you call him—though he 
is two and twenty if he is a day—go 
against his conscience and remain a 
nominal Protestant to please you.” 

“ No, sir,” he replies, “you have me 
there ; I stand up for the principle of lib- 
erty of conscience, sir. Yes, sir, liberty 
of conscience. I know all about it, 
civil and religious liberty, which the 
fathers of our glorious republic estab- 
lished once and for all time as the pal- 
ladium of our constitution. But how 
the boy can fancy the Catholic religion 
to be true, and make a matter of con- 
science to join it, that is my puzzle, 
I can tell you.” 

“Well, but my dear sir, it is no 
flattery to say to you, your son is 
no fool. He knows what he is 
about ; for his age, there is not a 
more promising young fellow at our 
bar ; only last week old Judge Davis 
complimented -him for the way in 
which he had taken a very com- 
plicated case in equity and literally 
turned it inside out and held it up for 
inspection. He is not achild; he has 
cut all his teeth, and is not one to be 
led by the nose by any man, be he 
priest or lawyer—you: don’t walk 
round a Yankee lawyer in a hurry.” 

“ Well, that is true,” said my uncle. 

VOL. VI.—40 
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“He has as sound a head as any 
lad I know, and at school and college 
he was always well up. Whatever 
has turned his head to Papacy? Do 
you know I sometimes think it is 
what they call a monomania—like the 
man who was sensible enough in 
everything else but mad on one 
point, and thought he was a pump; 
and another took to his room and 
could not be got to go out because he 
thought he was made of glass, and 
would not stand jostling in the streets. 
Then think of Joanna Southcote, 
Joe Smith, and the rest. My word! 
there is no end of the aberrations of 
the human intellect.” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “I don’t 
think that will hold water, for you 
and I know a dozen sensible, first- 
rate men who have turned Catho- 
lics ; no fanatics, but cool-headed 
men of business, good neighbors, 
good husbands, honest men. There 
is Mr. A., Judge B., General C., 
within the present year. They are 
not men to make a serious change, 
which they know would set every one 
talking and criticising them, unless 
they knew well what they were about, 
and could give reasons for the change 
and stand a little criticism.” 

“Well, that is nothing but common 
sense,” he replied; “still lam puzzled,I 
can tell you, to think why they did it.” 

“Well, my dear sir, I think I can 
tell you why they did it. Because 
they found out that it was the old 
original religion, after all.” 

“Well, you do astonish me. Ido be- 
lieve you must have turned Catholic 
yourself, by the way you speak.” 

“That’s a fact uncle! You see, 
we have not met for more than nine 
months. Iwas led, through the con 
version of a very dear friend of mine, 
to examine into his reasons, and the 
result is, that I became a Catholic 
just before last Christmas.” 

“JT am glad I metyou to-day,” he re- 
joined, “ for to tell you the truth, I wa 
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very much cut up about this business. 
I have not seen John since he did it. 
I thought I should have to meet him 
to-day, and I fully intended to cut up 
rough with him over it. And so, 
Philip, you are a Catholic; let me 
look at you ; well, I wonder how you 
felt when you went down on your 
knees and told the priest everything 
right away—but I suppose they did 
not get you up to that point, did 
they ?” 

“ As for that,” I replied, “set your 
mind at ease. I went to confession 
like any pious old woman, and when 
ait was over, I never felt so light 
and happy since I was a boy. I felt 
as if I had got rid of a load, like Chris- 
tian, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, when 
his heavy burden fell off at the foot 
of the cross of Christ, and rolled 
down into his sepulchre, to be buried 
out of sight for ever.” 

“ Ah! well,” said he, “ifone could 
really believe in it, and was sure it 
was all true, I grant you. But I tell 
you what, I want to have some more 
talk about these matters. You see, I 
know nothing except by hearsay 
against the Catholic religion, and so 
I have no right to pronounce an opin- 
ion—but you can’t deny that they have 
a bad name. Go into any of our 
churches and hear what they all have 
to say against the Catholics. I don’t 
believe one half of it; it is clear out of 
the question that good moral men, 
with all their wits about them like 
many we know, could be Catholics if 
one half of the things said against 
them were true. Anyhow, they have 
got a bad name and there is no deny- 
ing it.” 

“ That is true enough,” I answered ; 
“but do you remember of whom it 
was said, ‘ As for this sect, it is every- 
where spoken against,’ and that 
Christ tells us that in those days he, 
the great teacher of truth, was called 
by those who did not believe in him, 
‘Beelzebub ;’ that is, they actually 
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gave out that he was the devil! And 
then he goes on to say, ‘ If they have 
called the master of the house Beelze- 
bub, how much more those of his 
household ;’ and I suppose in those 
days there were sincere, zealous men, 
of whom Saul was one, who took up 
this cry and repeated it, and so it came 
to be very generally believed.” 

“That’s true, again,” he answered ; 
“but here we are, at your place, and I 
must go on to my office to get my let- 
ters. But after business I hope you will 
not dislike a little more. talk on these 
matters ; so you must go back with 
me to Linfield.” It was agreed, there- 
fore, that we should go home to- 
gether, and that I should stop a few 
days at his country place, a few miles 
out of town. 

We met accordingly by appoint- 
ment, and were soon seated together 
in his carriage, and before long free 
from the noise and turmoil of the 
city, and driving along the quiet 
country roads, with the sights and 
sounds of harvest all around, and 
nothing to distract our converse on 
grave topics. “Well,” he said, “ your 
last words have been on my mind all 
day. Becauseso many speak against 
the Catholic religion, and it has got 
a bad name, that is no proof that it 
is not right. The Jews said worse of 
the early Christians and of our Lord 
himself. 

“Then there is another thing you 
said, that what made you a Catholic 
was, that you came to see that the 
Catholic religion and primitive Chris- 
tianity are identical—so I under- 
stood you. Am I right in this ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “ that is pre- 
cisely my proposition ; stated in that 
form, the whole question is put, as it 
were, in a nutshell.” 

“Just so,” he answered, “if that 
were proved. So nowtell me just how 
you proved it to yourself.” 

“With all my heart, sir,” was the 
reply. “Then see here, we must first 
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lay down our definitions of what I 
mean by primitive Christianity, and 
what I mean by the Catholic reli- 
gion.” 

“Certainly,” he assented. 

“Primitive Christianity, then,” I 
continued, “is soon settled. By it I 
mean the religion taught by the apos- 
tles to their disciples, and by those dis- 
ciples taught to others, and so on— 
the religion of the New Testament.” 

“Very good,” he broke in; “no 
one can find fault with that, only we 
have always been taught that the re- 
ligion of the New Testament, a prim- 
itive Christianity, was substantially 
the same as Protestantism, so that it 
never struck me tiil this moment that 
there was any fair doubt that the 
primitive Christians were Protest- 
ants, all but the name ; and of course 
we know that the name was not 
given them at that day.” 

“All right! We will see about 
that later on,” I continued. “ Now 
let me tell you, in as few words as I 
can, what I mean by a Catholic.” 

“Well, I am all attention,” he said. 

“ ByaCatholic, then,” I continued, 
“T mean aChristian whois a member 
of that vast, world-wide society which 
is generally known and called, by 
friend and foe, the Catholic Church, 
the spiritual head of which is the 
Bishop of Rome. This church, or 
united body—for you know the word 
church is the same as ecclesia in 
Latin or Greek, and means ‘ an as- 
sembly,’ or ‘united body’ — this 
united body we call catholic, or uni- 
versal, because it has always vastly 
outnumbered all other divided bodies 
of Christians, whether taken singly 
or all put together. The number of 
Catholics in the world is usually 
stated to be two hundred millions ; 
of Russian, Greek, and Oriental 
schismatics about ninety millions, 
and Protestants of all denominations 
about seventy millions. This vast 
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united body, as it has always borne 
the name of Catholic, so is it the only 
body of Christians that can be called 
the catholic or universal church, if 
we attach any meaning to the word 
as a definition of the visible church, 
such as we find set down in the Creed, 
‘I believe in the Catholic Church.’ 
However, as the name Catholic is 
sometimes claimed in some indefina- 
ble sense by other bodies of Christians, 
those to whom it belongs of right, and 
by the force of terms, have no objec- 
tion, for the sake of distinction, to 
the term sometimes applied to them, 
of Roman Catholic, meaning merely 
the veal catholics; that is to say, 
those who, though universal, or 
spread everywhere, are yet united in 
one visible society, through being all 
in communion with the Bishop of 
Rome ; being Roman in their centre 
of unity, and Catholic in their world- 
wide circumference. 

“Thus the Catholic Church, alone 
of all Christian bodies, bears, as it 
it were, written on her forehead, that 
mark of unity divinely impressed by 
her Heavenly Founder and preserved 
by the power of his dying prayer, as 
a perpetual note of her heavenly 
origin. ‘I pray thee, O Father, 
that they may be one in us, that the 
world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.’ 

“T think that you will admit that the 
old church founded by our Lord was 
to have on her these marks of unity 
and universality, and that these 
marks are to be found on no church 
at the present day but the church 
Catholic.” 

“Yes,” he replied after a moment's 
reflection, “I think this may fairly be 
admitted ; but unity is not all that 
our Lord prayed for; in the same 
prayer he said, ‘Holy Father, keep 
them in thy truth,’ and we say that 
the old church fell away, and that it 
no longer teaches the essential truths 
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of the gospel, or has obscured them 
by false doctrines.” 

“ Well, let that pass for the moment,” 
I replied. “We will see later on 
whether you will continue to maintain 
these propositions. I will now state 
the principal points on which we are 
agreed with Protestants, and after- 
ward the distinctive points on which 
we differ from them. And I think 
you will admit that the points on 
which we are agreed with you are 
precisely every one of those points 
which you would consider to be the 
great essential, fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel. We believe, then, in 
the unity and trinity of God, three 
coequal persons, one in substance, 
and in the incarnation of God the 
Son, who became the Son of Blessed 
Mary, ever Virgin, of the substance 
of his mother according to his man- 
hood, as he had been from all eter- 
nity God the Son, of one substance 
with the Father—God of God. So 
ve believe and hope for redemption 
and grace, to do good works accept- 
able to God, and which he will re- 
ward amply and solely from and 
through Christ our Lord, and in 
prayer, love, repentance, obedience, 
and holiness, as conditions of our sal- 
vation through him. And we be- 
lieve that eternal perdition and end- 
less woe will be the lot of those 
‘who neglect so great a salvation.’ 
We believe also that all Holy Scrip- 
ture is written by divine inspiration, 
aud when studied and rightly under- 
stood, by aid of God’s Holy Spirit, 
is most profitable for instruction in 
all Christian perfection. In a word, 
Catholics believe all that religious 
Protestants consider to be of the 
essence of true religion ; and they 
also reject every tenet or position 
which can clash with these paramount 
truths of revelation. A Protestant, 
therefore, in becoming a Catholic, 
has to give up nothing which he be- 
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lieves essential in religion. No doubt 
he would have to add to his faith 
certain other truths which at present 
he does not hold, because he has not 
come to see that they are parts of re- 
vealed truth.” 

“Thave not lost aword,” he replied, 
“of what you have been saying. | 
confess it is quite a new light to me, 
that all these doctrines which you 
have stated are part and parcel of 
the Catholic faith; but, my dear 
Philip, I cannot help fancying that 
all Catholics are not like you, for I 
have always heard that they denied 
or obscured nearly every one of these 
doctrines.” 

“ As for these statements of doc- 
trine not being the authorized teach- 
ing of the church, | can only say that 
you will find them all stated fully by 
the authorities of our church in the 
canons and catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and stated briefly in 
every child’s catechism. Yet, not 
withstanding, as you say, Protestants 
generally seem to think that they 
know our religion better than we do 
ourselves; although they seldom read 
our books, they insist on denying 
that we really do hold these points 
which we profess to hold in common 
with them; but I think you will ad- 
mit that we ought to be allowed to 
know our own creed best. It is a won- 
der that they do not rather rejoice to 
believe that we have so many points 
of faith in common, and those the 
very points in which they consider 
the essence of true religion to con- 
sist. It seems as if they had an in- 
stinctive feeling that the strength of 
their position would be broken up if 
once it should appear that the differ- 
ences between themselves and the 
old religion were on but few points, 
and those such as they do not consi- 
der the most essential.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” he rejoined, 
“whatever be the reason, there is 
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a strong prejudice on both sides ; 
Protestants are as strongly convinced 
that you are in the wrong as you Ca- 
tholics are convinced that you are 
right. One or other of us must be 
wrong ; and if we assert that you are 
wrong against such a strong convic- 
tion on your part, and one that has 
subsisted for so many ages, and been 
held by such a vast majority, why, 
we are forced to admit that our 
strong conviction against you is no 
argument that we are in the right. 
But you can’t deny that such a strong 
conviction as ours must have some 
foundation in reason.” 

“Just so,” I answered, “I do not 
deny it at all. These same reasons 
seemed so convincing to me once 
that I could not have believed that 
any reasoning could have convinced 
me that I was mistaken. I will just 
touch on some of the reasons which 
weighed most with me against the 
Catholic religion. From my own ex- 
perience I am convinced that the 
difficulty Protestants generally feel, 
in admitting that Catholics really do 
hold all tnat they deem to be essen- 
tial, arises chiefly from this, that it 
seems to them-clear and evident that 
certain other doctrines which we 
hold, such as the merit of good 
works, the invocation of Saints, the 
inherent efficacy of Sacraments, Pur- 
gatory, the real Presence, and the sa- 
rrifice of the Mass, the use of images, 
pictures, and relics, the _ Immaculate 
Conception, and devotion to the Bless- 
cd Virgin, and perhaps other doc- 
trines and practices, must necessarily 
interfere with the mediatorial office 
of Christ and with the worship of 
God, and be impious or idolatrous.” 

“Well,” he answered, “you have 
given a long list enough, and it 
makes me feel all over just as I was 
before I met you. I declare, to my 
dying day I never could take in all 
those things; and I can’t see how 


you, or any sensible man, could come 
to believe them. Nay, don’t tell me 
you believe them. Why, your church 
can’t expect it of an American 
citizen, whatever may be the case 
with Frenchmen and Spaniards, that 
have been, as one may say, brought 
up to it, and had it bred in the bone. 
I am sure I could easier turn Jew 
and go back to the old ‘original reli- 
gion of all than become a Catholic.” 

“ Have a care, my dear sir,” I an- 
swered; “make no rash statements. 
I once thought as you do now. I 
can’t answer all objections against 
these doctrines in one breath. Give 
me time, and I am not afraid of go- 
ing into them one after the other. 
But I can’t attempt it now; and now, 
as we are getting near home, just 
walk your horse along this shady bit 
of road, and I will finish for to-day. 
Now, with regard to all these doc- 
trines which seem so strange and re- 
pugnant to you, let me say, as an hon- 
est man who once thought and felt 
as you do now, but who has come 
by God’s grace to see things differ- 
ently—let me say, as one who knows 
that he must answer for his every 
word before Christ’s unerring tribu- 
nal, that there is not one of those 
points which is not capable of being 
shown in no degree to interfere with 
the supreme prerogatives of our di- 
vine Lord and only Saviour, and 
which is not capable of conclusive 
proof. Would to God that Protes- 
tants, instead of reading and hearing 
only what is said against us, would 
hear and read what we have to say 
for ourselves.. These early preju- 
dices, this ‘human tradition,’ which 
‘they have received to hold,’ would 
be dispersed like the morning mists 
before the sun. 

“The general answer that I would 
give to such objections is, read Ca- 
tholic books, and you will find that 
all these allegations are as old as Pro- 
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testantism, and that they have been 
answered a hundred times over. 

“If we are Catholics, it is simply 
under God’s grace, because we have 
read for ourselves, and have been 
satisfied with the Catholic answer 
on every single point. If Iam ask- 
ed to name any particular works 
which would be found specially use- 
ful—I mean works of a popular char- 
acter—I would mention Bishop Mil- 
ner’s End of Controversy ; The Faith 
of Catholics, by Waterworth ; various 
works of Dr. Newman and Archbi- 
shop Manning; Zemporal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost, and Rule of Faith ; the 
works of Archbishop Kenrick; and 
other works which may be obtained 
at any Catholic bookstore. But 
most Protestants, as was my own case 
when a Protestant, have a strong 
prejudice against reading Catholic 
books. I believe the basis of this 
prejudice (which would be logical 
enough if its basis were just) is much 
the same as that which would right- 
ly disincline all religious persons, un- 
less in some way it became a duty, 
from reading Socinian and deistical 
writings. They have been accus- 
tomed to consider that Catholics 
have this in common with Socinians 
and deists, that they all, more or 
less, reject those doctrines of re- 
demption through Christ which every 
baptized and thinking Christian feels 
to be part of the inner life of his soul, 
which he would die rather than part 
from. But those who reason thus 
against the Catholic religion, and 
are unwilling to examine its evidence, 
forget that Thomas 4 Kempis, or the 
author of the /mitation of Christ, was 
a Catholic, a monk of the middle 
ages, devoted to every Catholic doc- 
trine. His fourth book on the Eu- 
charist manifests, in every page, his 
belief in the real Presence; and the 
sacrifice of the Mass; and he speaks 
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of invocation of saints, purgatory, 
priestly absolution, and other Catho- 
lic doctrines. Yet this work, on ac- 
count of the pure love of God and 
trust in a Saviour, which it breathes 
in every line, is almost as great a fa- 
vorite with devout Protestants as it 
is with pious Catholics. Translated 
from beginning to end by John Wes- 
ley, it is to be found as a manual of 
piety, with his zmprimatur, recom- 
mended by him, in the hands of all 
his followers. 

“The same may be said of the 
works of St. Bernard, Fénélon, Pas- 
chal, all well-known names familiar 
through translations of their works 
to all well-read Protestants. Again, 
the Jansenist writers of the school 
of Port Royal are, I believe, general- 
ly admired by what are called the 
Evangelical school among Protes- 
tants. Yet the Jansenists all held 
the creed of Pope Pius, laid down at 
the Council of Trent, and all the 
distinctive doctrines of the Catholic 
religion, 

“T have spoken before of Dr. New- 
man as a name honored by all, by 
Protestants as well as Catholics. No 
one has written more ably in defence 
of every doctrine of the church. 
Could he, who is the author of the 
lines I am just going to repeat, have 
written so truly and touchingly of the 
love of our Blessed Lord and faith 
in him, if he had held any doc- 
trine which interfered with or over- 
shadowed the supremacy of that 
Lord and only Saviour? 


‘ Firmly I believe, and truly, 
God is three, and God is one. 
And I next acknowledge duly 
Manhood taken by the Son. 
And I hope and trust most fully 
In that manhood crucified. 
And each thought and deed unruly 
Do to death as he hath died. 
Simply to his grace, and solely, 
Life and light and strength belong. 
And I love supremely, solely 
Him the Holy, him the Strong. 
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And I hold in veneration, 
For the love of Christ alone, 
Holy church, as his creation, 
And her teaching as his own.” 
Dream of Gerontius. 


“Now, my dear uncle, you will un- 
derstand the earnestness of a man 
who feels that it is beyond the power 
of words to express the depth of his 
convictions. These, indeed, I can- 
not impart to you. I cannot give 
you the gift of faith. But so far, at 
least, I feel sure you will go with me, 
in admitting that the facts I have 
just stated should lead serious Pro- 
testants to admit that they have been 
wrong in assuming that the Catholic 
religion, although a great religious 
fact, majestic for her antiquity, uni- 
versality, and unity, as all must admit, 
has yet a mark against her which 
dispenses them from all search after 
truth in that direction. My last 
words shall be those which, though 
they seemed to St. Augustine to be 
uttered by the voice of a child, were 
yet, as he tells us, blessed to his own 
conversion: Zolle, lege—‘Take and 
read.’ ” 

Just as I had finished my last 
sentence, we drove into the approach 
to the mansion, where the ladies were 
already assembled on the lawn, a 
sign that the arrangements for dinner 
were completed, and that all were 
awaiting only the return of the mas- 
ter of the house. So, kindly greet- 
ings, inquiries after absent friends 
in Europe and America, and the 
other happy little accompaniments of 
an evening at home in the country 
in lovely autumn weather, effectually 
put a stop to all further conversation 
on the engrossing topics which had 
occupied us during the morning. 

The next day rose bright and beau- 
tiful, almost too cloudless and sultry, 
if we had had a journey before us, 
and six or seven hours to pass in the 
stifling heat of But we had 
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agreed to take a day’s holiday in 
the country, and, after breakfast, we 
strolled out together to the summer- 
house by the brook, where the daily 
papers and the last reviews, American 
and English, were laid out on the 
library-table of the cool retreat be- 
neath the broad chestnut trees, which 
served my uncle as his study during 
the summer months. The other 
members of the family had their 
own reading and work to attend to. 
So we had the prospect of a long fore- 
noon of leisure for reading or con- 
versation. After the news of the 
day had been read and discussed, we 
each took up a review and read on 
pretty steadily for an hour or more. 
Then my uncle began to light his 
cigar, and I saw that he was watch- 
ing when I should have finished the 
article I was reading, and that he 
was ready for a chat. When he saw 
that I was closing the volume, he 
began: “TI have thought a good deal 
over all you said yesterday. Just give 
me a memorandym of one or two of 
the books you spoke of.” I pencilled 
them down on the back of a letter 
and handed it to him; he put the 
memorandum into his pocket-book. 

“Now,” he said, “I should like to 
hear how you make out that the 
primitive Christians were Catholics. 
You know all my family are strict 
Episcopalians ; there was one of them 
a bishop over in the old country, and 
we always took great pride in the 
Church of England ; and I know we 
were always taught, and I’ve read 
several books about the old aborigi- 
nal British Church, which seemed to 
me to prove pretty clearly that, up to 
the year 600, or thereabouts, after 
Christ, the early Christians in Britain 
knew nothing of the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome, and opposed his 
claims when they were put forward 
by Augustine on his coming over to 
convert the Saxons.” 
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“Well, sir,” I replied, “curiously 
enough, I have just been reading 
your last number of the Saturday 
Review, which, as we all know, is no 
friend to Catholics, and I have been 
much struck by a very able article 
which, I think, you will find well 
worth reading. If you will allow 
me, I will read you a passage which 
may serve me as a text for what I shall 
have to say in answer to your ques- 
tion about the British Church, and 
how I make out that the early Chris- 
tians were Catholics: ‘The distinct- 
ive principle of the English Refor- 
mation was an appeal to Christian 
antiquity, as admirable, and probably 
as imaginary, as the “Golden Age” 
of the poets.’ The writer then goes 
on to say, ‘that the era of the Re- 
formation was before the age of ac- 
curate historical criticism. The true 
method of historical criticism was as 
yet uncreated, and it is not too much 
to say that whatever accurate know- 
ledge we now possess of the church 
of the first centuries, has been ob- 
tained within the last fifty years, and 
that a better acquaintance with the 
remains of antiquity has convinced 
us that many doctrines and practices 
which have been commonly account- 
ed to be peculiarities of later Roman- 
ism, existed in the best and purest 
ages of Christianity.’ (Saturday Re- 
view, 1866 ) 

“ Ah! I should not wonder,” he re- 
plied, “if they had hit the right nail 
on the head there ; I must read that 
article—how is it headed ?” 

“Oh! youcan’t miss it,” I answer- 
ed, “the title is Primitive Christiant- 
ty.* Well, then, to answer your 
question. We argued yesterday as to 
the great Jeading doctrines on which 
Protestants and Catholics are at one, 
and which all Christians hold as es- 
sential. Now for what you would 


* Saturday Review, winter quarter, 1866. 
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call the distinctive doctrines of the 
Catholic religion, or as the writer 
in The Saturday expresses it, ‘ what 
are commonly accounted (by Protes- 
tants) as peculiarities of later Roma- 
nism,’ but which we Catholics hold 
to be no less essential truths of 
Christianity, part and parcel of the 
same revelation which teaches us the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation. I will name three which 
I think you will admit are sufficient- 
ly distinctive. We hold, therefore : 

“First. That for Christ’s sake we 
are to obey the church, which he has 
made his infallible witness in the 
world, until he shall come again. 
‘The church of the living God, the 
pillar and foundation of the truth.’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 15.) 

“Secondly. That for the same rea- 
son we are bound to submit to the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope or 
Bishop of Rome, the successor of 
St. Peter, whom Christ, who is him- 
self ‘THe Rock,’ or sure founda- 
tion of his church, left, when he 
ascended up out of sight, to be the 
Visible Rock, on which he willed to 
build up his church in unity. 

“Thirdly. That God is to be wor- 
shipped by sacrifice, and that in place 
of the typical sacrifices offered to God, 
from the time of Adam to Moses, 
and from Moses to the time of 
Christ in the Levitical worship, he 
has instituted the great reality of the 
eucharistic sacrifice of Christ’s body 
and blood, commonly called the 
Mass. 

“ Of course there are other doctrines 
which I might name, but these three 
are sufficient for my purpose. My 
proposition is, that these doc 
trines were as distinctively character- 
istics of primitive Christianity as 
they are of the Catholic Church of 
the present day, or what our friend 
in The Saturday calls ‘Tater Roman- 
ism,’ ” 
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“Well ! goon,” he rejoined, “Iam 
all attention. Ido not want to raise 
objection to details. I want to hear 
your whole argument to the end, 
then I shall see what I may find to 
say about it—meantime, I am much 
interested, and want to see how you 
make out your points. I like your 
mode of stating the question ; it is 
straightforward, right up and down, 
and no mistake, as far as the state- 
ment of the case goes, only I want 
to see how you set about proving it. 
But, here, I am smoking all the 
cigars ; don’t you smoke ?” 

“Why, bless the man! how can I 
smoke and talk? ‘There, you do all 
the smoking, and I'll do the talking 
just now; and then, when I’ve done, 
you may turn on the steam, and I'll 
do the smoking—turn about is fair 
play ! 

“Well, then, learned Protestants are 
now beginning to admit ‘ that many 
doctrines and practices which (at 
the time of the Reformation) were 
commonly accounted to be peculia- 
rities of later Romanism, existed in 
the best and purest ages of Chris- 
tianity.’ 

“Now, this is precisely what we 
Catholics have always maintained ; 
only my proposition is, that the ds- 
tinctive features of the Catholic re- 
ligion are precisely those which mark 
the primitive church and the British 
Church in primitive ages, centuries 
before the time when St. Augustine, 
the first Bishop of Canterbury, came 
from Rome to convert our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, about the year of 
our Lord 600. 

“Those who delight in the dream 
of a golden age of primitive Chris- 
‘ianity, which was Protestant in all 
but the name, and only not Protest- 
ant in name because, as they imagine, 
there was then no pope to protest 
against, take special delight in 
dwelling on imaginary pictures of an 
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early British Church, and this for a 
very simple reason, because here 
they can strike out boldly on the 
wings of fancy, withqit much danger 
of coming to grief against the hard- 
stone wall of historical facts. There 
is no British writer, of whose works 
we have any vestige, earlier than 
the historian Gildas, who wrote 
about the year of our Lord 550! 
All they have to rely on for 
proof of any difference between 
the British Church and the other 
churches of Christendom is one 
single fact, which they learn from 
the historian Bede, who wrote in the 
eighth century. He relates that 
about the year 600 certain British 
bishops were found differing from 
the Roman Church on certain points, 
not of doctrine, but of discipline, 
and acting with a considerable 
amount of contumaciousness toward 
St. Augustine, the Roman mission- 
ary and first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. All this we fully admit, and 
are quite prepared to account for. 
But my proposition concerns the 
British Church, not in the year of 
our Lord 600, but centuries before, 
in the early primitive times, from the 
first conversion of Britain.” 

“Yes, that is the point; I’m all 
attention to hear how you make it 
out.” 

“ Christianity was probably estab- 
lished, partially in Britain, in very 
early times, possibly in the days of 
the apostles, not impossibly by St. 
Paul himself, and, if so, it must have 
been the same in all essential fea- 
tures as that religion which the 
apostles and their immediate dis- 
ciples preached and established ev- 
erywhere else. History, however, 
records nothing definite concerning 
the Christianity of Britain, earlier 
than the fact related by the historian 
Bede, that, in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, emperor of Rome, at the 
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request of Lucius, a British king, 
Pope Eleutherius sent missionaries 
into Britain. Next, as to what kind 
of Christianity: this was. I shall 
show that it was sharply marked with 
the characteristics of the Catholic 
religion which I laid down just now. 
Submission to the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome as head of the 
church, and a belief in the Real Pre- 
sence and Eucharistic Sacrifice, com- 
monly called the Mass. 

“With regard to the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome, as Head of the 
Church, I will quote a well-known 
ancient writer, St. Irenzus, Bishop 
of Lyons in Gaul, born a.p. 120, 
martyred A.D. 202. He was a na- 
tive of Asia Minor, a disciple of St. 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, who was 
himself a disciple of St. John the 
Evangelist. He was a contempor- 
ary of Pope Eleutherius, and visited 
Rome during his pontificate, as we 
learn from the historian Eusebius. 
Irenzeus is, therefore, a witness of 
peculiar value, since he was ina posi- 
tion to testify as to the belief of all 
Christians in his day, as well of 
the Eastern Church, in which he was 
trained, as of the Western Church, 
of which he became a bishop. The 
presumption is, also, that he taught 
to others what had first been taught 
to him by his master, St. Polycarp, 
and that St. Polycarp taught what he 
had learned from the inspired apos- 
tle. In the work of Irenzus, Adver- 
sus Hiereses, (Book III., chap. ii., 
n. 1 and 2,) which may be consulted 
in any good library, we find it written. 
I will read from some short manu- 
script notes which I have here in 
my pocket-book, and which I made 
at the time I was looking into these 
matters before I became a Catholic. 

“*As it would be a long task to 
enumerate the successions of all the 
churches, I will point out that tradi- 
tion which is of the greatest, most an- 
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cient, and universally known church, 
founded and constituted at Rome by 
the most glorious apostles, Peter and 
Paul, and which derives from the 
two apostles that faith announced to 
all men, which, through the succes- 
sion of her bishops, has come down 
to us.’ 

“ Here, let me observe, by the way, 
in passing, we have the testimony of 
a great writer, who lived within fifty 
years of St. John the Evangelist, and 
was instructed by his immediate dis- 
ciple, that the Church of Rome was 
founded by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
What then becomes of the state- 
ment, so often repeated—shall I call 
it ignorant, or impudent ?—that the 
Bishop of Rome can have no claim 
to authority as successor of St. Peter, 
because there is no evidence that St. 
Peter was ever at Rome in his life ?” 

“Well, certainly,” he interposed, 
“that statement will not hold water, 
for Irenzeus is an unexceptionable 
witness. But I interrupt your narra- 
tive. Pray, go on.” 

“Well, then, to continue what I was 
saying, before I made this digression, 
St. Irenzeus goes on in the same 
passage, ‘With this church, (namely, 
the Church of Rome,) on account of 
its more powerful headship, (or pri 
macy,) it is necessary that every 
church, that is, the faithful on every 
side, should be- in accordance, in 
which church has always been pre- 
served the tradition which is from 
the apostles. The blessed apostles, 
then, having founded and built up 
this church, committed the office of 
the episcopacy to Linus, of whom 
Paul makes mention in his Epistle to 
Timothy. And to him succeeded 
Anacletus, and after him Clement, 
who had also seen the blessed 
apostles, and conferred with them, 
and had before his eyes their familiar 
preaching and the tradition of the 
apostles ; and not he alone, but there 
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were many at that time, still alive, 
who had been instructed by the 
apostles. To Clement succeeded 
Evaristus, Alexander Sixtus, Teles- 
phorus, Hyginus, Pius Anicetus, Sa- 
ter, and to him Eleutherius, who 
now in the twelfth place from the 
apostles, holds the office of the 
episcopate. By this order, and by 
his succession, that tradition which 
is from the apostles, and the preach- 
ing of the truth, have come down to 
us.’ 

“Here then we have the testimony 
of one who wrote. only fifty years 
after the death of the last apostle, 
that the existing pope was the suc- 
cessor of Peter in the see of Rome, 
and there could have been as little 
doubt about the past as there is now 
as to the succession of the presidents 
of the United States or the sove- 
reigns of England during the last 
century. 

“ And the testimony of St. Irenzeus 
as to the authority of the bishops of 
Rome over the whole church, since 
we learn from Eusebius, that Irenzeus 
had offered a firm but respectful op- 
position to two successive pontiffs, 
Eleutherius and Victor, on the ques- 
tion of the time of keeping Easter, 
a point on which some of the Eastern 
churches as also later the churches of 
Ireland and Britain, followed a differ- 
ent custom from the church of Rome. 
St. Irenzeus visited Rome on the mat- 
ter, and dissuaded the pope from mak- 
ing this question at that time a term 
ofcommunion. He succeeded in his 
endeavors, and so different churches 
were left to follow their own custom, 
until the matter was finally decided, 
and the Roman practice made obli- 
gatory on all, at the general Council 
of Niczea, A.D. 325. 

“Such then is the testimony of St. 
Irenzeus concerning the general be- 
lief of all Christians of his day as to 
the rights and authority of the bish- 
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ops of Rome, or holy and aposto- 
lic see, as it was generally termed in 
very early times. He taught that it 
was the duty of all churches and of 
each one of the faithful, that is to say, 
of all who believe in Christ, to ad- 
here to the faith and the communion 
of the holy see, which by Christ’s 
institution had been constituted in 
the person of Peter and his succes- 
sors the necessary centre of unity 
of all other churches—which held on 
this account the supremacy of more 
powerful headship or primacy of au- 
thority in the universal church, under 
Christ our Lord. 

“Ttis manifest therefore, that this 
doctrine concerning the authority of 
the pope must have been taught, to- 
gether with all other doctrines of the 
universal church, by the missionaries 
sent into Britain by Pope Eleutherius. 
St. Irenzeus tells us in another place 
that the faith of the whole church 
was one and the same. He says, for 
instance, in the following passage, 
‘The church spread over the whole 
world to the earth’s boundaries, hav- 
ing received the faith, . sedu- 
lously guards it, as though dwelling 
in one house,’ ‘as having one soul,’ 
and ‘one heart,’ and ‘teaching 
uniformly as having one mouth, 
nor do the churches of Spain or 
Gaul, or the East, or Egypt, or Africa, 
believe or deliver a different faith.’ 
(Adv. Hieres. b. i. c. X.) 

“ But we are not left to conjecture 
as to the relation of Britain to the 
rest of Christendom, and to the see 
of Rome in primitive times. The 
next notice we have of the British 
Churchis, that British bishops were sit- 
ting with the other Catholic bishops at 
the Council of Arles in Gaul in 314, 
when the Roman practice as to the 
time was confirmed and accepted, 
and at the Council of Sardica in 
Illyricum in 347, where the right of 
appeal from all bishops to the apos- 
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tolic see was confirmed by a special 
decree. This council, at the conclu- 
sion of its deliberations, writes to 
Pope Julius in the following terms: 
‘ That though absent in body, he had 
been present with them in spirit,’ 
and that it was best and most fitting 
that the bishops of each particular 
province should have recourse to him 
who is their head, that is, to the see 
of the Apostle Peter. (See Ladde’s 
Councils, ii. 690°) 

“That the primacy of the Roman 
see involved a real right of jurisdic- 
tion over other churches is manifest 
from the next fact of history bearing 
on the British Church. St. Prosper 
of Aquitain, a contemporary of the 
events he describes, writing in 430, 
tells us how a British priest, by name 
Morgan or Pelagius, had invented a 
heresy, (which still bears his name,) 
in which he denied the necessity 
of Divine Grace. That this heresy 
spread greatly in Britain, whereupon 
Pope Celestine, the same pope who 
sent Palladius and Patrick to Ireland, 
dispatched St. Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre in Gaul, as ‘his vicar with 
Britain, and that he might drive away 
heresy, and restore Britain to the 
Catholic faith.’ He tells us that he 
was received by the British bishops 
and presided at several national sy- 
nods. St. Prosper also states as an 
existing fact then, just as any Cath- 
olic might make the same statement 
at the present day, that ‘Rome as 
the See of Peter is head of the 
episcopal order in the whole world, 
and holds in subjection through the 
influence of religion, more nations 
than ever had been subdued by her 
arms.’ (St. Prosper de Ingratitudine 
et Vocatione Gentium.) 

“With the mission of St. Germanus 
the early history of the British Church 
closes. A dark and calamitous period 
ofa hundred years succeeds, in which 
Britain is heard of no more until the 
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time of Gildas, the British historian, 
who wrote about the year of our Lord 
550, that is to say, about fifty years 
before the coming of St. Augustine. 

“Britain, during this period finally 
abandoned by the Roman armies, 
is left a prey to continual invasion, 
first by the Picts and Scots, and then 
by the Saxons, who had settled down 
like a swarm of locusts upon the 
country, and driving the Britons be- 
fore them into the natural fastnesses of 
Wales and Cornwall, had completely 
occupied the country and made it 
their own. At length the very name 
of Britain is lost ; it had now become 
England, and a heathen land once 
more. 

“The native historian Gildas de- 
scribes the condition of his miserable 
countrymen, isolated from the rest of 
Christendom, overwhelmed by foreign 
invasion and by civil wars. As to 
religion, he tells us that it was at the 
lowest ebb, and that no heresy had 
arisen in the church which had not 
effected a lodgment in Britain: as 
to morals, he informs us that princes, 
nobles, and people were infected with 
the most shameful vices, and that 
even a large portion of the clergy 
were sunk in profligacy. There were 
still many bright exceptions amongst 
all classes, especially in the monas- 
teries, which were numerous and 
filled with a multitude of holy souls, 
who had fled from the almost uni- 
versal corruption of morals in that 
miserable age. 

“ Gildas, moreover, upbraids the 
clergy for their want of charity, and 
because through hatred of their Sax- 
on conquerors they could not be in- 
duced to attempt their conversion to 
the faith of Christ. 

**And be it remembered that Gildas 
wrote all this as an eye-witness of 
the state of the British Church in his 
day, and that he wrote only fifty 
years before the arrival of St. Augus- 
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tine to preach the faith to the Anglo- 
Saxons. Can we wonder then that 
when he invited the remnant of the 
British clergy to join him in his holy 
mission he met with a contumacious 
refusal, at least from some of them? 

“T quote from a Protestant histori- 
an, (Hart's Ecclesiastical Record.) He 
quotes as follows from Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History. ‘In many things,’ 
says St. Augustine, ‘ ye act contrary to 
our custom, and those of the universal 
church ; yet if in these three respects 
you will obey me, to celebrate Easter 
at the proper time, to perform the 
rites of baptism according to the cus- 
tom of the Roman Apostolic Church, 
and to join me in preaching the Gos- 
pel to the English nation the word of 
the Lord, all other changes which 
you do, although contrary to our cus- 
toms, we will bear with equanimity.’ 
These terms they refused to comply 
with, and the above-named Protestant 
writer thus comments on their refusal. 
‘While we triumphantly cite these 
testimonies to our original indepen- 
dence, let us not seek to palliate the 
contumacious spirit displayed by the 
British clergy in their conference with 
Augustine. As Christians they ought 
cheerfully to have assisted in evan- 
gelizing the pagan Saxons. The 
terms which he proposed were mild 
and reasonable, and the faith which 
he professed was as pure and ortho- 
dox as their own.’ 

“Tt is quite clear that the faith of 
the British Church was essentially the 
same as that of St. Augustine, other- 
wise he would certainly have taken 
exception to such differences in es- 
sentials, and not solely of accidental 
points of discipline, and moreover 
it is inconceivable that he should 
have invited them to preach to the 
Saxons a faith different from his own. 
That the faith taught to our forefath- 
ers by St. Augustine was the same 
as that of the Catholic Church of ‘the 
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present day, does not require proof 
to any one who has made the most 
superficial study of the annals of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. The supre- 
macy of Rome, the doctrines of the 
real Presence, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, purgatory, devotion to the 
blessed Virgin and the Saints, are 
written on every page of her history, 
as narrated by Bede and the ancient 
chroniclers, and came to be incorpo- 
rated into the very language and cus- 
toms of the people. 

“As for the grounds of the opposi- 
tion of the British bishops to St. 
Augustine, this can be fully accounted 
for. The decay of faith and morals 
amongst clergy and people, isola- 
tion from the rest of Christendom, 
natural pride and hatred of the Sax- 
ons, all which Gildas tells us existed 
in the British Church in his day, are 
quite enough to account for their op- 
position to St. Augustine, and this 
opposition cannot in the truth of 
history be attributed to any primitive 
independence of Rome in the British 
Church. In the whole early history 
of British Christianity there is not one 
fact which proves any difference in 
faith whatever, or any variation in 
discipline inconsistent with that obe- 
dience to the Bishop of Rome as suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, which Irenzus 
tells us was in his time considered 
essential for all churches, and which 
is at the present day as then, an es- 
sential feature of Catholic Christian- 
ity. 

“Tn the absence, then, of all proof 
to the contrary, and in the presence of 
the positive evidence which I have 
given that the British Church stood in 
the same relation to Rome during the 
earlier and purer ages of her history, 
as all the other churches of Christen- 
dom, it is surely disingenuous not to 
admit the fact. It seems to me that 
thoughtful and candid persons can 
hardly fail to admit that as a con- 
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troversial argument against the Cath- 
olic Church the less said about the 
British Church the better.” 

“Well, upon my word, my boy, I 
must say that my first impression— 
but mind, I reserve my judgment till 
after I have had time to reflect on the 
matter, read up your quotations in 
the original, and compare them with 
the context—I say my first impres- 
sion is, that you have a good case, 
and that you have handled it very 
fairly. A good deal is involved in 
your being right or wrong in this mat- 
ter; so much that, if you please, I 
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would rather not pursue the question 
any further at present ; but I shall not 
let it sleep. And now I see your cou- 
sins coming this way with their bro- 
ther John. I must go and meet the old 
fellow, and shall treat him as if noth- 
ing had happened. I am very glad I 
happened to meet you yesterday; the 
truths you have suggested to my mind 
are serious ones.” " 

“That is so,” I replied, “ and may 
they ripen in your mind and prove 
refreshing to your soul as they have 
to mine! Good-by !” 


Tue hills that like billows swell clear in the dawn, 

Seem heaving with conscious existence this morn ; 

For all the broad woods on their bosom serene 
Are waving their ocean of green! 


II. 


How fair! Save yon cloud sailing up from the west, 
Whose shadow falls dark on that bright, leafy breast: 
But softly ’tis rocked: while beneath it is heard, 

In wood haunts, the note of the bird. 


* 


* 


Ill. 


O heart! in yon shadow ard soft-heaving sea, 

Thy God hath unfolded a lesson for thee ; 

For oft while reposing ’neath sunniest skies, 
A cloud o’er thy rest may arise. 


IV. 


But when from that cloud the dark shadow shall fall, 

Heave gently, heave gently—though under the pall ! 

And ’neath the dark shadow let, sweet as the bird, 
Thy low, quiet music be heard! 


RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 


Forget-Me-Not. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


FORGET-ME-NOT ; 


OR, THE PICTURE THAT WAS NEVER SEEN, 


Tue lord chamberlain, who had 
just returned from Italy, had become 
the subject of the greatest attention 
with the brilliant but not extensive 
circle which the queen was accus- 
tomed to assemble around her, in 
the king’s secluded summer resi- 
dence. 

The narratives of the count’s tra- 
vels served to shorten an unplea- 
sant, stormy evening, which visit- 
ed the shady park surrounding the 
castle with gusts of rain and hail, 
interspersed with streaks of lightning 
and heavy reéchoing claps of thun- 
der. The imagination of the queen 
revelled in the recollections which 
the stories of the count awakened ; 
but the king, more interested in 
business of state, interrupted the 
speaker suddenly, with the question 
as to whether anything new had 
transpired in the capital city, which 
he had passed through on his return. 
The lord chamberlain praised the 
quiet and elegance of the city, not 
neglecting to extol the wisdom of the 
sovereign to whom all this prosperity 
must be attributed, and closed with 
the assurance that, excepting the ex- 
hibition of industry and art, the in- 
habitants of the city were occupying 
themselves, at present, with nothing 
but their own homes and amuse- 
ments. The Princess Eliza inquired 
interestedly concerning the success 
of that institution which owed its 
existence to her suggestion, and the 
count, passing slowly from one thing 
to another, ran easily into the enu- 
meration of the articles exhibited in 
the tasteful gallery. He left till the 


last what he considered the crowning 
glory of the collection—the paintings 
by native artists—and described with 
the versatility of a cicerone all the 
pictures of Madonnas, pictures from 
every-day life, historical pictures and 
portraits, which were worthy of at- 
tention. Having come to the end, 
he interrupted himself suddenly, as 
if rebuking himself, and said— 

“T had almost forgotten to men- 
tion a picture, which, although anony- 
mous, and very unfavorably placed, 
deserves to be named as the gem of 
the gallery, both in idea and execu- 
tion. I have seen nothing more 
wonderful in my life, and even now, 
when I speak of it, all the details of 
the striking picture appear clear and 
decided before the mind, so that I 
can give them without omitting any- 
thing essential.” 

This preliminary was calculated to 
raise the greatest curiosity, and the 
queen, with the company, formed a 
narrow circle around the narrator. 

“Imagine, your majesties, a me- 
dium-sized tablet divided into two 
parts, of which each represents a 
single picure,” began the lord cham- 
berlain ; “the conditions of space 
divide this picture in form: the cha- 
racter is one and the same. In the 
first, the principal figure is a maiden 
in the full blooming freshness of 
youth. The flowing drapery flutters 
lightly in the wind. One foot already 
rests upon the edge of the barge 
which wavers in suspended dance, 
and which the stream, curling up 
into foaming waves, seems about to 
drive from the shore, without rudder 
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or anchor. The eyes of the maiden 
look longingly into the distance: in 
her features lies romantic enthusiasm. 
On the shore which the mariner 
leaves, stand sympathizing friends. 
An old man, with silver hair, waves 
a farewell: a group of maidens, 
blooming as she, and familiarly cling- 
ing to each other, wave handkerchiefs 
and ribbons after the departing: a 
youth, handsome and earnest, folds 
his hands together, and out of the 
clouds, a friendly, loving, sorrowful 
countenance looks down upon her. 
Luxuriant roses signal from the beau- 
tiful shore, and form a rare contrast 
to the lurking, green-haired water- 
fairies who swim under the mirror of 
the water in scarcely defined outlines, 
and seem to pull the frail boat for- 
ward. The maiden, it is plain, goes 
hence on a dangerous journey ; but 
a tender, shimmering cloud-figure, 
doubtless the ever young Hegemone, 
hovers near her, and by solicitous 
glance and imploring gesture, seems 
to express admonition and prayer. 
Whether the mariner shall be saved 
by the grace of this guardian angel, 
or fall by the wiles of the waiting 
fairies, is the question with which the 
gazer unwillingly leaves the charming 
picture to turn to its companion 
piece. 

“In the picture which we know 
consider, the principal figure is a 
young man with walking-staff and 
travelling-bag, who passes rapidly 
away from the narrow doorway of a 
house, and steps out boldly on the 
broad highway. He breathes freely, 
and an earnest satisfaction speaks 
from his eyes. Joyfully starting out 
to meet life, he takes notice neither 
of the noble matron who would hold 
him back, nor of the affectionate 
maiden who longingly extends her 
hands to him, nor of the faithful dog 
that, although fastened by the chain, 
nevertheless raises himself entreat- 
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ingly. From the windows of an 
inn may be seen a waiter, Standing 
at a counting table and swinging his 
hat: a Jew stands in the way and 
holds out a paper, which the wander- 
er refuses: at the well in the fore. 
ground a thoughtless maid nods 
saucily and piquantly to the youth: 
and so far the picture represents a 
gay scene, a little saddened by the 
quiet grief in the background ; but, 
before the wanderer, who looks care- 
lessly around, gapes an abyss, in 
which is suspended a frightful dead 
body, with a severe but honest coun- 
tenance. Its eyes are shut, but it 
the right hand 
toward the approaching youth, while 
the left rests on the breast in quiet 
consciousness. 

“ And so,” continued the narrator, 
“the picture is finished.” 

A short reigned in the 
company. The king rested gleomily 
in his chair; while the queen, ot 
whom the affectionate daughters were 
leaning, at length replied : 

“The picture is finished, and we 
have an obscure allegory, to find the 
key to which will not be difficult. 
Man and woman going from the nar 
row home-circle to enter upon life, 
leaving behind them the sheltering 
paternal roof, and the innocent joys 
of childhood ; the youthful desire t 
toss upon tempestuous waters, or to 
journey on the parched highway ; 
these are—or my feeling must be very 
much at fault—the subjects which the 
poetical painter wishes to represent.” 

“Your majesty’s penetration is 
equal to the solution of the most ob- 
scure enigma,” replied the count; 
“but in the attractive double picture 
lies still more, if one leave not out of 
notice that it is surrounded by a 
wreath of forget-me-nots ; that the 
mariner wears these flowers in her 
hair, and the wanderer on his bosom. 
The artist thought to give the signi- 


raises warningly 


silence 
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fication of the harmless little flower, 
and how well he has succeeded in 
painting its characteristics. The de- 
parting is for those remaining behind 
a forget-me-not ; but even these who 
remain on the spot which the loved 
one leaves, desire to impress their 
remembrance on the bird of passage 
just asfirmly. ‘Forget me not!’ call 
after her the silver-haired father, 
the youthful friend, and the play 
companions of the maiden. ‘Forget 
me not!’ whispers the glorified mother 
out of the clouds, and the protecting 
spirit hovering over the waters. Well 
for the mariner if she fail not to hear 
the warning voice. Well for the 
youth, if the forget-me-not of the 
mother, the bride, and the creditor, 
cling long to his heart: he will return 
true and noble, scorning the tempta- 
tions on the way of life, and remem- 
bering the paternal honor, which, 
through the dumb mouth of the dead 
body, calls to him ‘ Forget me not !’” 
The queen rose hastily, nodded, 
as it seemed, overcome by tears, to 
the narrator, leaned upon the arm 
of her daughter, and apparently 
struggling to hide her emotion, left 
the room... The king threw a disap- 
proving glance after her, which finally 
met that of the count, who stood 
transfixed in the middle of the hall, 
without knowing how or why so pe- 
culiar a circumstance had transpired. 
The courtiers had fallen back and 
were whispering among themselves. 
“Will your majesty condescend to 
point out to me whether any indis- 
cretion of mine has caused the pre- 
sent event, or whether it may be 
attributed to an unfortunate co- 
incidence,” said the count timid- 
ly. Instead of answering, the ruler 
gave those standing around the sig- 
nal of departure, and commanded 
the count to remain. Being called 
nearer, and permitted to sit opposite 
the king, he waited impatiently for 
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the discourse which his commarder 
should direct to him. 

“Your ignorance is excused,” com- 
menced the latter, in his usual short 
manner of speaking, “ but the queen 
is unpleasantly affected by the name 
Forget-me-not. It is an old wound 
that has to-day been opened afresh, 
and hence the strange scene. It is, 
perhaps, nineteen years since I un- 
dertook the rule of this state. The 
care of it called me into the field 
against the enemy formed by the ex- 
iled royal family. I was but just mar- 
ried. In order to acquaint my aged 
father-in-law with the fortunate result 
of a battle, I sent to the capital a 
young ordnance officer. He returned 
to the camp at the time designated, 
but at the same time came secret dis- 
patches from my zealous agents, who 
noted the disposition of the people, 
and kept guard on the actions of the 
crown-princess, my wife. The ord- 


nance officer, who had long loved my 


wife in secret, had, in special audi- 
ence, received from her hands, a bou- 
quet of forget-me-nots. My jealousy 
knew no bounds. In the next tour--. 
nament, the officer found his death, 
and—as it is said—on his breast lay 
the fatal flowers. After I had re- 
turned as victor, it became clear that 
my wife had intended this present 
for me, and that she was unacquaint- 
ed with the feelings of the unsafe 
messenger who had retained for him- 
self the love-gift of a queen. But 
now it was too late. Mother and 
sister mourned on his grave, and the 
tender heart of my wife was so 
shocked by such a catastrophe that 
even to-day, after so many years, her 
grief has again been manifested.” 
The king was silent, and leaned his. 
head on his hand.. The count, over- 
come by the unusual confidence of 
his sovereign, and feeling himself in- 
adequate to console, did not venture 
to reply. The king, instead of dis- 
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missing him, remained in troubled 
thought, while a bitter smile played 
around his mouth. “ Finally,” he 
continued, “my position at that time 
was difficult. My zealous tempera- 
ment was bent on vanquishing the 
obstacles in the way of my successful 
career. My motto was, ‘Onward!’ 
The people were dissatisfied that a 
man not of royal descent should 
have the audacity to claim the crown. 
I had, by force of arms, held the old 
king on his throne, banished the pre- 
tenders, and rescued the people, the 
property, and the church. I had 
shown that no one understood better 
how to readjust the disorganized 
affairs of state ; but when the eyes of 
the old man closed, and I seized the 
sceptre, according to agreement, 
then arose a cry of consternation. 
The fools had believed that I would 
give the house which I had built up 
to the alienated Merovingians, and 
myself be satisfied with the position 
of major-domo. A conspiracy was 
formed. You remember that the 
flower forget-me-not passed for the 
symbol of rebellion. The faction of 
the refugees have not yet forgotten 
the day on which I gave the com- 
mand which the times demanded. 
The first name which met me upon 
the list of those seized was Albo. 
The family of that officer bore this 
name. I knew that the baroness 
had hated me irreconcilably since 
the death of her son; that her daugh- 
ter hated me not less, and that a de- 
termined ally of the exiles was about 
to offer his hand to the latter. Now 
burst the bombshell. In the house 
of Albo were said to have been held 
meetings. The baroness was said to 
have sworn to give her daughter to 
the one among her countless suitors 
‘who would take the most prominent 
part in my overthrow. My sternness 
passed the sentence of death upon 
the women ; but the entreaties of my 
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wife—to whom it had been repre- 
sented that the accusations which had 
been heaped upon the mother and 
daughter were only the work of envy 
and private hatred—disarmed my 
sentence. I banished the women, 
and confiscated their property. The 
bridegroom died in prison ; and so 
the fate of that family was mournfully 
fulfilled.” The king then continued 
in a monotonous tone: “I will not 
deny that later I have thought of these 
poor women who must wander in ex- 
ile, with a certain unwilling pity, and 
that still later I made inquiries con- 
cerning them. No trace of them 
could be found. But I see that I 
have allowed myself to say more than 
is customary for me. We will pass 
to something else. Who is the paint- 
er who executed the picture of which 
you have spoken ?” 

“Sire,” replied the count, “I do 
not know. He cannot, however, be 
unknown to the inspector of the gal- 
lery. I know only that he is not one 
of your majesty’s subjects, and that 
he begged permission to exhibit the 
double picture for a few days. For 
the present he remains in the capi- 
tal.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the king; “no 
one but Cremati can have created 
this picture ; his power alone mani- 
fests itself in such allegorical com- 
positions; and the allusion to the 
forget-me-not — yes, yes, watchful 
man we will make peace, and thy 
pride of art shall melt in the sun- 
shine of my favor. I wish to see the 
painter, count. You will take pains 
to bring him here. He will not wil- 
lingly obey, but an autographic com- 
mand shall place all authority at 
your disposal. Depart as early as 
possible, and the day after to-mor- 
row I shall expect to see the painter. 
Good night, count !” 

The count departed, and the king 
retreated to hiscabinet. After a few 
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fruitless struggles, he overcame the 
melancholy which clouded his soul, 
and went to the table, on which lay 
in great numbers the reports and 
dispatches just brought in by the 
courier. He sought impatiently 
among the letters for one, which 
when found, he broke with anxious- 
ly suspended breath; but after the 
first line, the restless expectation 
vanished from his features ; cheer- 
fulness spread over them, and with 
a light “Good, good!” he took up 
the silver candlestick, impatient to 
share his satisfaction, and opened the 
tapestry door which led into the cor- 
ridor connecting his rooms with the 
queen’s. As he approached the 
door, he heard voices, and upon en- 
ering found the queen sitting in an 
arm-chair, and leaning, in pleasant 
resignation, upon Eliza’s shoulder. 
At their feet, on an ottoman, sat So- 
phia, the younger princess, resting 
her smiling face on the mother’s lap. 
The beautiful family picture charmed 
the king, and he commanded the la- 
dies, who would have risen in his 
honor, to remain in their positions. 
The group remained, but the former 
spirit was gone; and the king him- 
self, after a few moments’ thought, 
broke the restraint. 

“T forgot,” he said, as he gave his 
daughters a sign to leave their places, 
“TI forgot that my wish serves only 
to govern the actions of my family, 
but cannot charm away a grief. I 
cannot approve of the tears which I 
see in your eyes,madame. You have 
given to the court a spectacle, the 
cause of which is too antiquated to 
render it any longer excusable, and 
too unimportant to have been en- 
trusted to your daughters, as I must 
imagine has been done.” 

“You err, sire !” replied the queen, 
drying the last traces of tears from 
her eyes; “the tenderness, not the 
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curiosity of my daughters has com- 
forted me.” 

The princesses kissed the queen’s 
hands caressingly, and the king re 
plied : 

“Right; that I must commend; 
and to prove that it pleases me to 
give pleasure, I will confide to you 
what gladdens my heart and some- 
what lightens my paternal cares. 
This letter from my ambassador in a 
neighboring kingdom makes the hea- 
vens look joyful. The dissensions 
which have for so long a time threa- 
tened to separate that country and 
mine, are peacefully settled, and I 
hope to see soon at my court an 
ambassador with instructions to sue 
for Eliza’s hand. So I have final- 
ly succeeded in entering fully into 
the band of sovereigns. The fortu- 
nate soldier is forgotten, and here- 
after kings will speak to a king, and 
make room in their ranks for him 
whom fortune raised to their level. 
My name and the remembrance ot 
my deeds will not pass away with 
my body. If I am blessed with no 
son, my grandchildren will wear my 
crown, and enjoy the fruits of my la- 
bors.” 

The queen gave him her hand 
softly, and spoke : 

“ May fortune still further attend 
you, gracious sire. Your wife wil- 
lingly submits to your wisdom, and 
your daughters will fulfil the duties 
which your position imposes upon 
them.” 

“Have you not taught me early, 
beloved mother, that renunciation 
and offering is our destiny?” said 
Eliza calmly, but sighing softly. “I 
will obey my royal father without ob- 
jection, without complaint, if—” 

“If the prince do not disappoint 
the ideal that a maiden’s heart is ac- 
customed to create,” said the king. 
“ Be without fear, my daughter ; the 
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prince is renowned as a second Bay- 
ard, whose bravery goes hand in hand 
with the most pleasant courtesy. 
He is not remarkably beautiful, as I 
understand, but moderately so, and 
possesses all those brilliant accom- 
plishments which pertain to a royal 
education. At least you will be able 
to boast of a better suitor than your 
mother, whom I, having neither the 
advantage of beauty nor of birth, and 
grown up in the rough customs of the 
camp, won by the power of my sword, 
to the astonishment of her father. 
The brazen age ruled in the land 
then, and my sword must cut out for 
your grandfather the royal robe that 
he had taken from his cousins, as the 
people demanded. But with your 
marriage, daughter Eliza, shall begin 
the golden age. I will give /éés, 
and the world shall wonder before 
my splendor as it has before my re- 
nown. This old Frankish building 
shall put on a festival dress, and 
gleam with gay pictures as for a car- 
nival. Cremato comes again, and 
his brush shall prove worthy of my 
generosity.” 

“Cremato!” repeated the queen 
wonderingly ; “Cremato,” cried the 
princesses together, as they recalled 
the wonderful, sprightly Italian, who 
had many times appeared at the 
court like a flying shadow, and as 
quickly disappeared ; and who did 
not fear to express the strongest cri- 
ticisms on the drawings of the royal 
children, but from whom the little 
students Jearned more in a quarter 
of an hour—when he sometimes con- 
descended to instruct —than from 
their well-paid court teacher in 
months. The queen thought proper 
to send the curious princesses to 
their apartments, a command that 
‘ was quietly obeyed. 

“What will Cremato here?” she 
asked her husband who, sunken in 
plans for the brilliant future, walked 
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silently back and forward. “ His 
name wakes only sorrowful recollec- 
tions. Is there a new conspiracy to 
denounce? Shall blood flow again ? 
Shall the innocent again wander in 
misery? Speak, my husband! Why 
shall the terrible accuser, who has 
the misery of thousands on his soul, 
return ?” 

“Woman condemns as quickly and 
as thoughtlessly as she excuses,” re- 
plied the king earnestly. “ Crema- 
to, having by accident become ac- 
quainted with the first threads of the 
conspiracy, fulfilled the duty of a 
brave citizen in disclosing them. 
Cremato owed this service to the 


land and the prince who then 
gave him protection and_ securi- 
ty. The most indifferent stranger 


would have been to that extent un- 
der moral obligations. Cremato res- 
cued ¢/y throne through his denunci 
ation. Neither for this favor nor the 
disinterestedness which refused every 
reward does he deserve the unthank- 
fulness which thy mouth has spoken 
against him. It is true that many 
persons fell, but the pressure of ne 
cessity absolutely demanded them. 
Therefore, no word more about it! 
For all I have done—except one— 
I will answer before Him who judges 
the most powerful.” 

“ And must this one example of 
vengeance work on forever? Thy 
suspicious jealousy drove poor Albo 
to a certain death; and still, after 
my innocence was manifest, must 
make his family the offering of an 
ever insatiate revenge. Cremato’s 
‘accusation—” 

“Not so,” replied the king, with 
vexation. “The guilt of the women 
came to my ear from another source. 
A report was spread that Albo was 
sacrificed . ... enough ; the mo- 
ther breathed vengeance, and for this 
the law demanded her life. I was 
gracious still !” 
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“Fearful grace,” cried the queen, 
“which drove the unfortunate from 
their home and the graves of their 
dead, to wander in poverty and 
misery in a strange land. That was 
not what I asked when I prayed for 
mercy for the innocent. That was not 
what they expected when they sent 
petitions to thy throne to recall. the 
sentence, and to allow them to return 
to their native land, even if it must 
be in poverty and want.” 

“A ruler does not play with law 
and verdict like the conjurer with 
a snake,” spoke the king sharply. 
“The women who were thirsting for 
revenge could not be allowed to 
come back at that time: they cannot 
now: nevermore. And you, madame, 
might better let the dead rest. Your 
feelings lead you to a false conclu- 
The gift of a few flowers 
caused the death of the thoughtless 
Albo. Your tears for that are shed 
in vain. The youth’s destiny and 
my passion bear all the blame. You 
are free from all responsibility. Do 
not disturb yourself longer with 
frightful fancies. Leave the burden 
to my conscience. Admonishing to 
repentance is of no use, and only 
embitters. Such attempts it was, 
madame, that drove from my side 
the painter Cremato, to whom I had 
given my confidence. He did not 
accuse Albo’s family, as you falsely 
believe ; he defended them only too 
boldly. He took the liberty to speak 
to my conscience—to play the Mas- 
sillon tome. Iam tolerant only to 
acertain extent, and for nine years 
he has avoided the court, at which 
he so often appeared and went like 
a bird of passage.” 

“I did not know the man as you 
have painted him to me, sire,” said 
the queen, only half convinced. 
“My heart shudders before extreme 
punishment and severe retribution, 
therefore I trembled before the in- 
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former who called forth both at that 
time. You say he comes again? 
Where has he lived, and how, until 
now ?” 

“T must explain,” replied the king, 
“that I have no correct account 
of this man’s residence for some 
time. He was a person worthy to 
be the friend of aking. I am not 
a chief of police. I need to know 
nothing more. Had he any settled 
dwelling-place? I do not know. In 
my dominions he has only wandered 
back and forth since that time. 
But, so much as I desire to see him 
again, I do not know whether I 
should not rather dread the meeting, 
as for many years I preserve his re- 
membrance in fear.” 

“Fear!” asked the queen, with 
wondering eyes; “does the hero, 
my husband, know the possibility of 
fear ?” 

“The heart of iron trembles before 
the Eternal Judge, even when he 
speaks through the fearless tongue 
of a human being,” answered the 
king, with anxiety depicted on his 
countenance. “Cremato’s last words 
might convince thee, my guileless 
wife! He pleaded with impetuous 
eloquence for Albo’s sentenced fami- 
ly ; painted their suffering, that they 
must die far from the land that bore 
them, and asked their recall in the 
name,.of humanity. I refused. 

“*Well!’ spoke then the peculiar 
man, coldly and threateningly to me. 
‘I desist from further attempts to 
move the cold heart of the conqueror. 
Fortune’s son no longer recognizes 
the unfortunate. But, from now on, 
another shall speak to him in my 
stead. Albo’s fall, and the accom- 
panying circumstances, are no secret, 
and my brush shall immortalize the 
unfortunate. His picture, in the 
pale mask of death—his picture— 
the herald of bloody tyranny, be my 
next work, and the recollection that 
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I leave to you, sire. Take it as my 
legacy ; and as often as an injustice 
or cruelty comes into your soul, or 
on your lips, so often may this pale 
face, swaying on black ground, stand 
before your eyes. May it serve to 
moderate your vengeance : may it be 
to presumption a reminder of anni- 
hilation: may it sharpen the peni- 
tence of your conscience.’ He 
went, but the sting of his words re- 
mained with me from that hour. My 
self-consciousness turned, thousands 
and thousands of times, back to the 
terrible picture which he had left to 
torture me. Many times, as my 
dreaming thoughts wandered over 
my battle-fields, arose, from all the 
bodies only this one giant counte- 
nance, ghost-like, before me. Often, 
when overcome by the weariness of 
business, I rested upon a chair, I 
have seen on the wall the promised 
picture—like to the old countenan- 
ces of Christ, which’ swung on a 
black ground without neck or robe 
—frightfully and threateningly com- 
ing nearer, as a phantasmagoric 
image.” 

“Stop!” cried the queen, in ter- 
ror, for, in addition to the shock 
which the reference to Albo had 
given her, the countenance of her 
husband had, while he had been 
speaking, become like that of a ghost, 
and his voice had sunk to a hoarse 
whisper. “ The dreadful Cremato,” 
continued she, “has he kept his 
word? How long has the unholy 
gift been in your hands? and have 
you destroyed it ?” 

The king shook his head. “I 
have never seen the painting,” he 
answered. ‘ Cremato has not kept 
his word; but I feel—I know cer- 
tainly—that the picture is ended ; 
that it exists, and that, if it came 
into my hands, the strength to de- 
stroy it would fail me; but look upon 
it I could not, for my fancy has al- 


ready created it to break my heart, 
Countless sentences has it mitigated, 
countless misfortunes arrested ; for, 
whenever I have taken the pen or 
opened the mouth to decide over the 
life, happiness, or honor of any sub- 
ject, I saw him—I saw Cremato’s 
dreadful work opposite me.” 

The king stopped suddenly, took a 
few thoughtful steps through the room, 
and went out; but the overpowering 
feeling which the disclosure of the 
long-kept secret had aroused in him, 
prevented the monarch’s enjoying 
his rest. He left his couch, opened 
the window, and looked out into the 
still, cool summer night. The trees 
of the grove whispered, while here 
and there a drop, condensed from the 
moist air, fell sounding from leaf to 
leaf, and from the distance came an 
indistinct harmony, disturbing the 
song of the nightingale. As the lis- 
tener’s ear became accustomed to the 
rustling of the forest, the distant 
sounds became more distinct and 
figured themselves into a song that 
the king recognized, while it recalled 
a sweet tide of youthful recollections, 
The past, lying far back behind the 
confusion of endless wars, behind the 
tumultuous years of ambition and 
seeking for glory, worked its name- 
less magic on his soul. He saw him- 
self again a boy on the rocks of the 
Mediterranean sea ; he heard again 
as then—with never-ending satisfac- 
tion, the melodious song of the fish 
ermen as they rowed out in the gol- 
den gleaming of the morning red, o1 
in the rosy shimmer of evening when 
returning into secure harbors and the 
peace of their homes. 

O sanctissima, 

O piissima 

Dulcis Virgo Maria! 
Mater amata, 


Intemerata, 
Ora pro nobis ! 


But now it was no longer the 
strong tenor voices of the south, 
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but two sweet female voices, so low 
and melodious, that rest and peace 
came back to him, and turning to his 
couch, he murmured softly : 

“Holy, blessed fatherland. The 
rolling fates have taken me from thy 
lap to fasten me in a strange land, 
with a strange crown, but with bless- 
ings I think of thee; and blessed, 
thrice blessed, may’st thou be, O my 
loved fatherland, my sweet home!” 

“ That is not Cremato,” spoke the 
king, as the count, according to the 
command, presented the modest 
painter, a slender, handsome youth, 
scarcely arrived at manhood. 

“T am called Guido, sire!” 
swered he fearlessly. 

“Guido was always a fortunate 
name for one of your art,” replied 
the king, as he dismissed the count. 
“T have heard good of you. Have 
you brought with you the picture of 
which the count has spoken ?” 

“No, sire,” said the painter; “a 
iberal connoisseur had bought it and 
taken it away, before the command 
of your majesty reached me.” 

“What a misfortune!” said the 
king condescendingly. “I am a pa- 
tron of art, and desire to employ 
your brush.” 

“T am sorry,” replied Guido, “ that 
I have no specimen of my poor ta- 
lent to show to your majesty. But I 
have brought with me a work which 
I hope will obtain your favor, sire. 
I was on my way to your court, and 
have Cremato’s masterpiece to give 
to your majesty.” 

The king became pale at these 
words. He looked at the painter 
piercingly, but as he received the 
glance without restraint, questioned 
him further. 

“Cremato! His last work? You, 
sir ; perhaps his son?” 

“His student, gracious sire! his 
student who buried him a few months 


an- 
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ago at Naples, and promised the dy- 
ing man to bring the picture to your 
majesty.” 

“Cremato dead!” sighed the king. 
“In him died a true artist, a pecu- 
liar but noble man. I have never 
inquired further concerning him 
He was to me only a human being 
whom I could protect,” added he 
slowly. “The last sign of his inde- 
pendence! You have brought it with 
you ?” 

“Yes, your majesty,” replied Gui- 
do. “Itstands in the anteroom. I 
hasten to bring it.” 

“ Yet a word,” began the king dis- 
turbedly to the artist. “ The subject 
of the picture ?” 

“ For me a secret,” answered Gui- 
do. “The master worked on it 
with closed door—embellished it 
with his own hands, and locked it in 
the box. It stood long so, ready 
fordeparture. Cremato would entrust 
it only to me, and said to me, on his 
dying-bed, that only your majesty 
knew what that picture designa- 
ted.” 

The king’s countenance cleared, 
and he allowed that Guido should 
bring the box, in which the picture 
was locked, into the room. With a 
kind of grim horror, he refused to 
have it opened. 

“Some other time,” he said ab- 
ruptly, “I will see if you are the stu- 
dent of your teacher. Did Cremato 
leave relatives to whom I can return 
the price of this masterpiece ?” 

“ A mother and two daughters,” 
replied Guido. “It is true, they are 
not pressed by want, but from a 
painter’s inheritance is seldom left a 
surplus. Yet, do not pay for this gift 
in gold. Weighty grounds compel 
them to remain in a foreign land, and 
they wished to find a refuge in the 
kingdom that your majesty’s wisdom 
makes happy.” . 

“To take care of Cremato’s daugh- 
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ters shall be my work, but perhaps 
his student has found his way to the 
heart of one of them ?” 

Guido bowed blushingly and de- 
nied. 

“T am already bound,” said he, 
“but to take to them the hope of 
your majesty’s grace will be my first 
duty. They will soon thank you in 
person.” The king bowed and said : 

“Let yourself be presented to 
the queen and look at the drawings 
of my two young daughters. Crema- 
to’s pupil has certainly inherited 
quickness in art from him. His 
spirit is in your eyes. You please 
me.” 

He dismissed the joyful painter 
and turned toward the secret picture. 
“It seems to me,” he said to him- 
self, “as if Albo’s eyes looked through 
the wood in order to wound me. 
Angry friend! On thy death-bed, 
hast thou after so many years kept 
thy pledge and made the shade of 
the murdered one at home in my 
court? When will I obtain the 
strength to look at thy earnest work ? 
To look at it! Never! I think I 
should die from the glance. I will 
never see it. I know it already too 
well. Away with it!” 

With his own hands he set the 
box away behind the heavy silken 
curtain that fell down in long folds 
before a window. ‘Then he threw 
himself into an arm-chair and asked 
himself, “ How is it possible that 
one single deed performed in unjust 
revenge must perpetually swing its 
whip over my wounded heart? The 
fields which my battles have enriched 
with blood, the scaffolds which have 
been erected in the course of time— 
these disappear when my eyes look 
into the past ; but Albo’s grave lies 
ever open before them.” 

It hag become late in the evening. 
Government cares occupied the king. 
He had worked with his counsellors. 
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The reception room was deserted ; 
but the tapers still burned in the 
rooms of the queen. The Princess 
Sophia, overcome by weariness, had 
gone to her room. The more beau- 
tiful sister kept her mother company, 
She endured impatiently the reading 
of the governess. An indescribable 
unrest spoke in every movement of 
the beautiful maid. Her eyes rambled 
from the ceiling to the walls, then 
looked fixedly down at the floor. 
The light work with which she em- 
ployed herself did not increase in 
her hands, and dropped, finally, en- 
tirely from them. With growing un- 
rest she changed her place a few 
times and started when the clock 
struck the departure of another hour. 
The queen, a careful, loving mo- 
ther, delayed not to notice this un- 
usual behavior, and herself becom- 
ing anxious, took advantage of the 
first suitable pause which came in 
the reading, and released the lady 
from further duty for the evening. 
Mother and daughter remained alone. 
“Please do me the favor to play 
something on the harp,” said the 
mother to Eliza. “ The instrument 
that I once played so readily will 
not do duty under my neglectful fin- 
gers. Quick voung fingers succeed 
better in bringing feeling out of its 
strings. Play, my child ; I need the 
enlivening.” 
Eliza obeyed. Her tender fingers 
glided over the strings in prelude. 
3ut the affectionate performer could 
not long hold the measured run of 
the selected The _ restless, 
trembling spirit betrayed itself in the 
rising and falling tones. Andante 
became presto, and presently broke 
out into a striking dissonance. 
“Forgive me, mother,” cried the 
princess, springing up. “I cannot 
play any longer. My heart will break 
that I have since morning kept some- 
thing secret, and secrecy must not 
be between you and me.” 


piece. 
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“Tt shall not,” replied the mother, 
calmly, “because thy own feelings 
lead thee to confide.” 

The princess came closer to the 
mother, and related that in the morn- 
ing, in her sister’s room, almost un- 
der the eyes of Aja, while the strange 
painter was looking over Sophia’s 
crayon sketches, a paper was dropped 
into her hands, on which she, with 
astonishment, read the words, ‘ Most 
gracious princess! Doubtless your 
heart is what your lovely features 
speak, noble, tender, gracious, and 
charitable. Oh! will you plead for 
the unfortunates who are hidden by 
Hergereita in the forest, and wait 
for a gleam of hope? Hear their 
prayer. Interest your elevated mo- 
ther in this work of love. Protect 
the most humble from the anger of 
your father.’ These strange, en- 
treating words,” continued the prin- 
cess, “ took possession of my heart. 
The painter must have placed the 
paper in my hands. My searching 
glance read in his the answer, ‘ Yes.’ 
I should, perhaps, have scorned the 
boldness ; but his entreating glance 
disarmed me. I could not shame 
him before my sister and the instruc- 
I concealed the paper, and 
this afternoon my devoted maid has 
spoken to Hergereita, and found an 
old, troubled-looking woman and two 
beautiful young girls, and, at my 
command, requested them to be in 
my room at eleven o'clock to hear 
how I can be useful to them. I 
should have liked to hear what the 
grieving ones wanted before speak- 
ing te you of them, dearest mother, 
but my unrest has betrayed me, and 
so, if you allow, I will bring the pe- 
titioners immediately before you.” 

“Thou hast done rightly, my 
daughter,” said the queen, kissing 
Eliza’s brow. “ Thy trust excuses the 
censurable indiscretion of taking a pa- 
per from a stranger’s hand. We will 


tress. 
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together find out what the circumstan- 
ces of the strangers are, and deal 
with the young artist according to 
the truthfulness of his representa- 
tion.” 

“The maid of her royal highness 
waits in the ante-room,” said a maid 
to the queen. 

‘liza blushed. 

“The pointer stands on the ele- 
venth hour,” whispered she. “ The 
petitioners are certainly already in 
attendance, and, if you will allow it, 
I will command that they be con- 
ducted here.” 

The queen consented. The prin- 
cess gave the necessary command, 
and in a short time a lady, dressed 
in mourning, entered the room. She 
seemed astonished at finding herself 
in the presence of the queen ; but 
this circumstance failed to deprive 
her of the security of carriage which 
immediately betrayed her acquain- 
tance with life of the highest stand, 
although her dress belonged to a 
time long past. Her noble, ex- 
pressive countenance betrayed her 
great age, but the firm, erect gait al- 
most denied the white hairs. which 
spread out thinly under the black 
veil. With the usual bow, the ma- 
tron approached the queen, kissed, 
before she could prevent it, the hem 
of her robe, then arose, and spoke 
with a voice filled with emotion : 

“ Your majesty sees before you a 
woman who has had the misfortune 
to become gray under sorrow, and 
older than her years would speak. 
Unjust fate has finally overcome my 
pride, and now when I have lost all 
except two hearts which love me, I 
pray only for the favor to be allowed 
to die within the borders of this 
kingdom. The making of a new 
throne could not so rejoice your il- 
lustrious husband as a grave in this 
land would rejoice me.” 

“ Madame,” replied the queen, as- 
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tonished and overcome by the weary 
sadness in the suppliant’s voice, “ be- 
fore you speak further, who are you? 
Your name ?” 

At this moment the tapestry door 
opened, through which the king was 
accustomed to enter, and the mon- 
arch appeared suddenly before the 
women. ‘The queen and Eliza were 
silent in terror. The stranger look- 
ed him fearlessly in the eyes. His 
wrathful look fell onlyon her. With 
a curious mixture of hardness, aston- 
ishment, and anger, he finally broke 
out into the words : 

“Whom do I see here? What is 
passing here? How did you come 
into this room, Frau von Albo ?” 

“ Albo!” cried the queen, and 
threw herself upon the arm of her 
trembling daughter. 

“You have not forgotten me, sire!” 
answered the lady, earnestly and 
firmly. “ For many years I have been 
‘unaccustomed to this name, and just 
here where it is proscribed I hear it 
again. Your presence, sire, decides 
my fate, which I would have intrusted 
to friendly hands. Unjustly banish- 
ed from your state, I know only too 
well that I stand before you now as 
acriminal. I have stepped over the 
ban, and death is my fate. Dispose 
of this gray head as you will, only 
protect my grand-daughters, my king! 
Their mother has departed. They 
do not bear the hated name of Albo. 
Let them live in the home of their 
mother, to plant flowers on mine and 
their uncle’s grave.” 

For a long time the king made no 
reply, but his expression was dark 
and menacing. 

“T am no tyrant who thirsts for 
your blood,” said he finally, “but 
guilty you are. I must know how all 
this has come about.” 

Eliza threw herself at her father’s 
feet, and related to him what had 
happened. 
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“Guido!” replied the king, ard 
pulled the bell, “this presumptuous 
stranger shall answer to me on the 
spot.” 

The servant, who had come, was 
ordered to bring the painter imme- 
diately into the royal presence. The 
lady appeared to hear nothing of all 
that was passing. Her eyes raised 
toward heaven and her lips moving 
as if in prayer, she stood there as if 
separated from her surroundings and 
belonging to another world. The 
queen spoke conciliatingly to her 
husband, but his features remained 
hard and dark. 

“Must pictures of a miserable 
past swing for ever before me ?” mur- 
mured he. “ Must death resign the 
booty long due him in order to tor- 
ment me? And what could have in- 
duced you, Frau von Albo, now that 
you are on the verge of the grave, 
and have lived so long away, to put 
yourself into such a position?” 

“ Age makes me a child again,” 
replied thé baroness quietly. “I was 
miserable in the strange land; I must, 
even at the price of my life, see once 
again the spot which bore me. It 
remains my fatherland, in whose 
bosom my bones would gladly rest 
near those of my son.” 

“ O sanctissima !” sang the two an- 
gel voices through the forest, and the 
tones came through the open window, 
and the king thought again of his 
fatherland, and sighed deeply. 

At that moment the painter Guido 
entered, quickly and boldly. “ Your 
command, your majesty,” said he. 
The baroness interrupted him with 
the words,“I have lost my play, 
most gracious prince, and I commend 
to you the orphans whom I must 
leave.” 

“That will God and the brave 
king’s magnanimity not allow,” re- 
plied the betrayed, and went reverent- 
ly to the royal pair. “Iam Prince 
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Tulius,” said he. “I wished to con- 
vince myself, without being recog- 
nized, whether the soul of the beau- 
tiful princess, whose hand I wish to 
gain, were like her rare charms. My 
hope has not deceived me, and my 
confidence in your majesty’s grace 
will surely be justified to the favor of 
the two innocent suppliants whom I 
recommend to your mercy.” 

The queen bowed pleasantly to the 
prince. Eliza, overcome by delighted 
surprise, clung bashfully to her moth- 
er. The king reached his hand to 
the prince and spoke with light re- 
proach. : 

“The young hero, who is so wel- 
come to my court, had no need of 
dissimulation in order to call out my 
justice. His word alone” .... 

“Sire!” The prince interrupted 
him, “I flattered myself that the cir- 
cumstances themselves would speak 
to the heart of the wisest of kings more 
than any word of the undistinguished 
man who would consider himself 
happy if the ruler whom he so ad- 
mires would allow him to become his 
student and belong to his family.” 

The ambition of the king was so 
flattered by these words from a de- 
scendant of an old royal family that 
he, with joyful pride, led the exultant 
Julius to Eliza, with the words, “ My 
prince, your bride.” Turning toward 
the baroness, he spoke, “ You have 
placed yourself under the protection 
of the queen. I will not have seen 
you, but a woman who conspires 
against me I will not endure in my 
kingdom. Go back. An amount 
sufficient to meet your expenses shall 
show that I do not allow private ven- 
gence to work against you—I cannot 
do more.” 

“Away from the home!” cried 
Frau von Albo sorrowfully ; “no, no, 
never! Be merciful, your majesty! 
I have never plotted against you. 
The mother’s heart commanded it- 
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self. I have never cursed you. The 
calumniation of your dead cnancellor 
ruined me and chased me into ban- 
ishment, and still I have never cursed 
you. Therefore show mercy. Do 
not keep an old woman in doubt. 
My daughter found her grave in the 
waves. I cannot seek it out to die 
on it. The grave-mound of my son 
is in this land. I cannot leave it 
again. Keep the gift of your gra- 
ciousness, sire! Keep the property 
which was unjustly taken from us. 
Take my life. Take the last trea- 
sure, the legacy of my son; only let 
me finish my days here where I was 
born.” In the outburst of feeling, the 
baroness had pulled a letter from 
her bosom, and with trembling hands 
handed it to the king. A few with- 
ered forget-me-nots, sprinkled with 
drops of blood, fell out on the floor. 
The king and queen stood trembling, 
and “ O sanctissima !” sounded anew, 
blessing and entreating, through the 
silent grove. 

“Whence these wonderfully en- 
trancing tones of home?” asked the 
king quickly. 

“Cremato’s daughters it is,” an- 
swered Prince Julius, “and here 
stands his mother. Albo’s sister was 
Cremato’s wife, and, shortly before his 
death, perished on a pleasure excur- 
sion near the coast. Grief for her loss 
hastened his death, and his family, 
to whom your majesty to-day prom- 
ised your protection, pray for a home 
in their fatherland. Shall they pray 
in vain ?” 

“Cremato the husband of your 
daughter?” asked the king, aston- 
ished. “ Riddles multiply.” 

“In our humiliation and poverty 
in a foreign land, the strange man 
found us,” answered the lady. “Less 
love than the warmest thankfulness 
which we owed gave him my daugh- 
ter. God bless the noble man !” 

“God bless him!” said Julius 
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quickly. “He was nobler than even 
his family knew. I was his stu- 
dent. To me he disciosed himself. 
His conscience had compelled him 
to discover that plot. His feelings 
tortured him when he discovered 
that Albo’s innocent family had, 
through calumniation, become en- 
tangled in the terrible affair. Unable 
to disarm the anger of the insulted 
monarch, he sought untiringly the 
helpless family ; found them, and 
compelled himself to take the yoke 
of marriage in order to become the 
protector of those whom he had un- 
designedly and unknowingly driven 
into ruin. The noble man kept his 
relations secret from the king, and 
left his court after he had proved 
that the hatred against the name of 
Albo was ineradicable. The king 
had never discovered that Cremato 
was his countryman. On his death- 
bed he confided to me his family and 
that picture which I have never seen. 
A picture which I finished after Cre 
mato’s plan, and had exhibited, at- 
tracted the notice of the lord cham 
berlain, and brought me here more 
quickly. Cremato’s remembrance ; 
that fatherland song that Cremato 
had taught his children ; the sight of 
this worthy matron, of the noble queen, 
and your angel daughter’s entreaties, 
shall finally move the heart of the 
king ; and if I see rightly, if these be 
really tears which fill the eyes of the 
most noble-hearted monarch, then 
has my plan succeeded, and this 
night makes three happy.” 

The king was silent, struggling with 
his emotion. All eyes were fixed on 
him. 

“Take up the flowers,” said he. 
Then, deeply moved, to Albo’s mo- 
ther: “Iam not able to give you 
anything more precious, even when I 
return to you all the property that 
you have lost. Albo’s, Cremato’s mo- 
ther, be greeted! forget as I forget. 
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The few days that remain to you shall 
be peaceful, and your granddaughters 
shall be my care.” 

“Most noble king !” cried Julius, 
and fell on his breast. Wife and 
daughter embraced him. The baron- 
ess folded her hands and prayed. . . 
“Oh! see, my Albo, how he re- 
deems the past! Oh! forgive him, the 
repentant, as I forgive him !” 

As the king freed himself from this 
embrace, two beautiful maidens lay 
at his feet and moistened his hands 
with their tears. They were Crema- 
to’s daughters. “QO sanctissima !” 
he sighed, and softly left the room to 
hide his tears. 


The monarch kept his word, and 
peace reigned in his kingdom. But 
Cremato’s picture he ventured not 
to iook upon, and for long years it 
stood locked behind that curtain. 
The baroness had long since slept in 
her grave, and her granddaughters 
were happy mothers by their own 
firesides. 

A host of blooming grandchildren, 
Eliza’s and Sophia’s sons, had made 
the king himself a grandfather. Then 
death came upon him slowly, and 
warned him to quit the stage of life. 
Joyfully he made himself ready, and 
willingly allowed the crown, so value- 
less to the dying, to glide from his 
hands. Satisfied with life, and resign- 
ed to death, he asked calmly to see 
Cremato’s picture. “I am strong,” 
he said to the weeping wife, the only 
one entrusted with that secret. “ My- 
self in the arms of death, the counte- 
nance of the dead will no longer ter- 
rify me.” The cover fell ; courageous- 
ly the king threw his glance upon the 
glowing background, and the light of 
transfiguration came over his face. 
It was no ghastly figure of death. A 
cherub, beaming in heavenly light 
and glory, nodded from the clouds. 
Ethereally beautified, Albo’s features 
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smiled upon him ; the right hand of 
the angel pointed above, and the left 
reached out conciliatingly the wreath 
of forget-me-nots, taken from the 
golden hair. 

The work of the noble painter, a 
sign of his love for man and his trust 
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in God, transformed the last strug- 
gle of the monarch to the gentlest 
peace. 

“ Cremato! Albo!” stammered he, 
going smilingly. “Wife! Children! 
My people! farewell! and thou, my 
fatherland, Forget me not!” 


“COUTURE’S BOOK.” 


PERHAPS it would have been more 
according to rule to have headed 
this article, “ Painting-Room Method 
and Conversations,” which is the 
title the author gives his work. But 
as it is invariably spoken of and 
thought of as “ Couture’s Book,” I 
have but followed in the wake of 
others. The fact is, this is no regu- 
lar book; it is but a series of printed 
talks, so characteristic, so entirely 
stamped with the individuality of the 
writer, that those who know him re- 
cognize his peculiar expressions, his 
eccentricities of manner, and almost 
seem to see his familiar gestures 
through its pages. Therefore it 
seems perfectly natural to call it 
“Couture’s Book.” 

Couture, as all those well know 
who are at all familiar with modern 
French art, is one of those who has 
done most to raise and invigorate it. 
His great picture, the Roman Or- 
gie, is in the principal room of the 
Luxembourg, of which it is one of 
the greatest ornaments. It is not 
my province to criticise him as an 
artist ; others, far more capable, have 
given a favorable verdict long since. 
My purpose is to speak of his book, 
and to say something of the author 
personally, as the best means of un- 
derstanding it. 

In his tenth chapter, M. Couture 


gives us an interesting glimpse of 
his early days, and of the gradual 
development of his powers. All 
through life, one of his most striking 
characteristics seems to have been 
his utter inability to learn by rule ; 
as a child, he was looked upon as 
almost a dunce, and his elder brother, 
who, as he expresses it, was “ nibbling 
at Latin,” looked down upon him from 
his height. From his earliest years, 
however, he had the passion of re- 
production. Before he understood 
the use of pencils, he would cut out, 
with his mother’s scissors, the out- 
lines of allhe saw. Later, he became 
painter-in-ordinary to all the boys 
of the neighborhvod, and, by the 
help of the little men and women 
he drew and painted, became rich 
in tops and marbles. But, when his 
father, a man of remarkable intelli- 
gence for his station in life, placed 
him with a drawing-master, the “ petit 
Thomas” could do nothing ; he did 
not understand his master’s instruc- 
tions ; he could not copy the models 
placed before him; he longed for 
nature, and for liberty to imitate 
just what struck his fancy. The re- 
sult was, that the drawing-master, 
after a few months’ trial, declared 
him to be wanting in capacity, and 
he was taken away! 

The child is father to the man, and 
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all through life, the cause of nearly 
all his trials and disappointments, 
and perhaps, too, of his successes, 
has been this inability to subject 
himself to established rules. He en- 
tered the atelier of Gros, as student, 
and fell sick with disappointment 
when, on a certain occasion, spurred 
on by the master’s encouragement and 
advice, he produced what he calls a 
most pitiable failure ; while, on the 
other hand, several of his attempts— 
the unaided works of his own inspi- 
ration—excited great admiration, and 
turned the public attention on the 
young painter. Finally, he deter- 
mined to rénounce master and rules, 
to trust to his own instinct, and to 
turn to public opinion for judgment. 
He succeeded ; the public recognized 
and appreciated him. Nevertheless, 
this same disregard for established 
criterions, for academic dignities, 
etc., has proved the source of much 
annoyance to him; and, for some 
years past, M. Couture has refused 
to exhibit, or to bring himself for- 
ward in any way, as an artist. Aban- 
doning himself to the joys and cares 
of a happy home-circle, enjoying his 
modest fortune as only a man who 
has known poverty, and has fought 
hard against it for nearly thirty 
years can, he lets people say what 
they will of him, and, with sturdy 
independence, works when he likes, 
and at what he likes. Of course, all 
sorts of reports circulate about him, 
and I have been told more than 
once, “Oh! as for Couture, he is 
dead ; he can produce nothing 
more.” 

Not long ago, an artist, a firm 
friend of M. Couture, took me to 
see him. We were told by the 
concierge that monsieur was at home, 
au premier, a droite. So au premier, 
@ droite we went; rang; the door 
was opened by a respectable man- 
servant; but just behind him was 
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an extraordinary looking personage ; 
it was M. Couture himself, who, 
with the curiosity of a child, wanted 
to see who was there. Imagine a 
figure scarcely five feet high, im- 
mensely fat—stout is not the word— 
with a red scarf tied round the huge 
waist, the shirt-collar open, untram- 
melled by any vestige of a cravat, 
and luxuriating in a sort of loose 
woollen jacket. There he stood, 
shaking his friend’s hand, slapping 
him on the back, a hearty, kindly, 
puffing, panting engine of humanity, 
When I heard him talk, however, I 
forgot his unpoetic exterior; the 
flashing eye, the wonderful power 
of mimickry, the modulating of the 
voice, fascinated me. I have seen 
many good actors, but none who 
possessed the art of bringing scenes, 
people, expressions, so completely 
before one, as M. Couture. Every- 
thing he touches upon becomes a 
picture, color and truth everywhere. 
This is eminently the case with his 
book; he himself could only be 
taught through pictures—brought to 
his mind by the colors of the painter, 
the words of a writer, or the harmo- 
nies of the musician ; through pic- 
tures he instructs others. 

But to return to my visit. We 
were hospitably dragged into his den ; 
a simple room joining the parlor, 
with no pretensions of being a studio 
about it. There was a picture on the 
easel, casts and drawings scattered 
around, an admirable portrait of his 
father, for whom he had an unbound- 
ed admiration, and a charming little 
flower-piece which was the bouquet 
he presented to his wife on her birth- 
day ; a few flowers in a glass, noth- 
ing more, but these few flowers, with 
the dewy softness and fragrance of 
nature about them, revealed the mas- 
ter’s hand to me, as clearly as the 
more pretentious picture on which he 
was then working. 
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“You have read my book, tiey tell 
me ?” 

“Yes, M. Couture, and I admire 
it; for it is so simple, so easy to be 
understood.” 

This seemed to please him. 

But I find I have allowed myself 
to gossip on, and have not given you 
as yet any of those foretastes of the 
book which I promised myself should 
be the staple of this article. I want, 
by these foretastes, to interest Ame- 
ricans in this work which, by the 
simple wisdom of its maxims, the re- 
sult of thirty years’-work and expe- 
rience, is eminently fitted to be a 
guide to young artists. Then, too, 
itis dedicated to America. M.Cou- 
ture has a real sympathy and admi- 
ration for our vigorous, ever-grow- 
ing country. Some of his favorite 
pupils were Americans, and of late 


years, most of the pictures which 


have left his easel have been pur- 
chased by our wealthy countrymen. 


I cannot resist the temptation of tell- 
ing you an anecdote @ propos, which 
I heard from a reliable source, and 
which is very characteristic : 

A New York amateur went to M. 
Couture, and bespoke a picture. But 
the artist was probably in a lazy 
mood, and the picture lagged. Some 
friends of the New York gentleman 
warned him that it was often years 
before Couture would finish a com- 
mission, as he never worked unless 
the fancy took him. 

“ But,” added one of them, “ he is 
a strictly honorable man; attack him 
from that point, and you will have 
your picture.” 

So the amateur, writing a very po- 
lite note to the artist, enclosed the 
sum agreed upon as the price of the 
picture. 

Before long, panting and puffing 
from the unusual exertion, Couture 
rushed to the gentleman’s apart- 
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ments, exclaiming, as soon as he 
could get breath : 

“But you other Americans, you 
are a people of very singular cus- 
toms! Here; what for you send me 
the pay before you get the picture ?” 

“QO M. Couture! I have such per- 
fect faith in your honor.” 

The artist stopped, seemed to 
think it over a few moments, then 
exclaimed: 

“You shall have it, your picture !” 

Accordingly, shortly after, the pic- 
ture was finished and delivered. 

In his original and clever introduc- 
tion he says: 

“T am an unlearned man; I know 
nothing ; having had no instruction, 
I feel that I can inspire sympathy, 
only by a profound sincerity. Can 
a man, owing what he has only to his 
battle of life, his observations, and 
the shreds of knowledge and glimp- 
ses of books which came to him like 
real godsends, inspire interest? I 
doubt it, and I am even pretty sure 
that many people will find it prepos- 
terous that one should dare to write 
a book without having gone though 
the necessary studies. To these per- 
sons I will answer by my book it- 
self wherein I try to prove that in 
everything a simple, sincere expres- 
sion of sentiment is preferable to a 
learned expression thereof; for this 
plain reason, that men, getting their in- 
struction through books are apt to for- 
get, in the multiplicity of documents 
which absorb them, the good and 
true road—nature; to such I will 
say, ‘You have the university on 
your side; well, as for me, I have “a 
God, and do not fear you.’ 

“ Tt would be well, I think, to reas- 
sure the humble. Therefore, I say, 
have faith in your soul; follow your 
God who is within you, express what 
he inspires, and do not fear to op- 
pose your divine lights to the horri- 
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ble Chinese lanterns of the univer- 
sity. Enlighten and guide in your 
turn those who would restrain you 
by ridicule. 

“Tf you are a farmer, speak of the 
products of the earth; if you are a 
business man, speak of that business 
which you understand; if you are an 
artist, speak of your art. Do not 
fear the inelegance of your language; 
it will always be excellent. What- 
ever you may say, you who under- 
derstand that of which you speak, 
you can never express yourself more 
foolishly than those who make an 
artofwords. .. . 

“TI compare myself, in my literary 
mishaps, to a man surprised in a 
storm. He seeks a refuge to save 
the brightness of his boots; but the 
hour of rendezvous is close at hand, 
and it still pours. He makes a dash, 
keeping close to the houses; the rain 
redoubles its fury, and he is glad to 
find shelter under a forte-cochére. 
There he stoops and examines him- 
self; his boots have lost their lustre, 
hig pantaloons are covered with mud; 
a porter, companion of his misfor- 
tune, has wiped the load of vegeta- 
bles he carried, on his back. The ir- 
reproachableness of his attire is gone; 
he need no longer protect it; he ac- 
cepts his fate bravely, and ceases to 
concern himself. He starts with a 
firm, grave step, and, as a first suc- 
cess, obtains the admiration of others 
less brave. Encouraged in his new 
resolution, he walks on unheeding 
the water which rises above the an- 
kle; he comes to a torrent; he throws 
himself in without hesitation, and 
swimming, reaches the other side; 
another step, and he pulls the door- 
bell. The door opens. What a tri- 
umph! Misfortune has crowned him 
with her poetic charms. He is sur- 
rounded, cared for, and soon finds 
himself clad in comfortable clothes, 
with his feet in the host’s slippers; 
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he enlivens the guests with the reci- 
tal of his Odyssey. 

“ This is my portrait, dear reader: 
all bespattered with ink, I come to ask 
you to take me in. 


“Let us return now to that which 
has given me courage to write. 

“T received my second lesson from 
the greatest writer of the age. Ma- 
dame George Sand was good enough 
to give me a seat in her box, to hear 
the Champi. You know that in this 
charming play, a young lover wants 
to speak too well to her he loves; 
he has prepared his discourse with 
such care, and many fine 
things to say, that, when the decisive 
moment comes, all his ideas get in 
extricably mixed; the lover soon 
perceives that he is talking very b 
ly and that his defeat is owing 
his unlucky head ; fortunately 
him, however, his 


has so 


heart is on fire, 
and will be heard ; then he speaks as 
he feels, and you know if he speaks 
well !” 

So much for the introduction ; now 
let us turn to the real object of his 
book — artistic instruction. I am 
sure all those who have felt the diffi 
culties to be undergone by all begit 
ners in art, will feel grateful to M. 
Couture for the simple, concise way 
in which he explains what the « xpe- 
rience of many years has taught him. 
They will observe how carefully he 
avoids any fine phrases which seem 
to say much, and which in reality 
merely serve to bewilder the student. 
Listen to what he says of 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


“What is to be done in order to 
draw well? 

“ Place yourself in front of the ob- 
ject to be represented; have good 
tools, which must be kept neat and 
clean ; look at what you see with 
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much greater attention than at your 
own reproduction of it; keep—par- 
don my arithmetic—three quarters 
of an eye for the model, and one 
quarter for the drawing. 

“Commence your drawing from a 
first distance, compare those which 
follow, making them subservient to 
the first. 

“Establish either an imaginary or 
a real horizontal and perpendicular 
line before the objects to be represen- 
ted ; this means is an excellent guide 
which should always be adhered 
to. 

“When, by slight indications, you 
have determined, established your 
places, look at nature with your eyes 
halfclosed. This manner of looking 


simplifies objects ; details disappear ; 
you then perceive nothing but the 
great divisions of light and shade. 
Then establish your masses ; when 
these are correctly placed, open your 
eyes completely, and add the details, 


but with great moderation. 

“ Establish what I call dominants 
for your lights and shades. Look at 
your model attentively, and ask your- 
self which is its strongest light, and 
place it on your drawing there, where 
it is in nature ; as, by this means you 
establish a dominant, you must of 
course, not exceed it ; all other lights 
must be subordinate to it. The 
same thing must be said, the same 
calculation must be made, for the 
shadows ; rub in your strongest vigor, 
your most intense black ; then use it 
as a guide, a diapason, in order to 
find the value of your different sha- 
dows and half-tints.” 

Nothing can be more to the point, 
more simple than this, and surely 
M. Couture exemplifies what he savs 
in his introduction: that what is 
felt strongly, and understood clearly, 
will be expressed with equal strength 
and clearness. He goes on to say 
with regard to 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF DPRAW- 
ING FROM NATURE, 


“You will only be able to copy 
the mobile objects of nature, when 
you are very certain of finding your 
places with rapidity ; the means are 
always the same, but their applica- 
tion is more difficult. Therefore 
constant practice is necessary. A 
musician would say to you, Scales, 
more scales! and I say to you, 
Draw, draw incessantly! Draw from 
morning to night, in order to exer- 
cise your eye, and to acquire a stea- 
dy hand.” 

The practical part of his book, 
M. Couture enlivens and illustrates 
by anecdotes taken from his own 
experience; these are the pictures 
by which, principally, he seeks to con- 
vey instruction. I will translate one 
of them for you: 

“ A young German entered my 
atelier to perfect himself, as he said, 
in his art ; he made, as a beginning, 
a drawing which showed much tech- 
nical ability. 

“T complimented him on his clever- 
ness, but at the same time told him 
that he had not copied his model 
faithfully, and that it would give me 
great pleasure to see his talent dedi- 
cated to the service of nature. 

“ ¢ But indeed, sir,’ said the young 
man, ‘I assure you that I copied with 
the greatest exactitude.’ 

“¢ You think so; did you look at 
your model very attentively ?’ 

“* Yes, sir, I did.” 

“¢ Tt may beso,’ and while talking, 
I turned his drawing around. ‘With 
whom did you study in Germany ?” 

“The conversation continued— 
then looking at the model who was. 
standing, I said to him: 

“<«That isa superb model of yours ;: 
beautiful form, fine color, is it not so, 
what think you ?” 

“*'Yes, a.’ 
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“See now, how the light inundates 
the chest ; evidently that is the most 
luminous part of the body.’ 

“6 ¢Ves, sir.’ 

“* Are you certain of it ? 

“<Vea; oir.’ 

“* Then show me.’ 

“*See,’ said he showing me the 
part where the light struck most for- 
cibly ; ‘it is evidently there, that the 
most brilliant spot is found.’ 

“¢T am willing to believe, and per- 
ceive with pleasure, that to a skilful 
hand you join a sound judgment. 
Decidedly you have a delicate per- 
ception of the value of light and 
shade ; you will be able to render 
me great services. Let us see now, 
which is the most luminous point in 
your drawing.’ 

“Not seeing my purpose, he re- 
plied with great naivete that it was 
found on the knee. 

“<Tt is not possible.’ 

“Ves, sir; permit me to observe 
to you that if one were to compare 
that light to the other lights of the 
drawing, this one would be found to 
be decidedly the brightest.’ 

“Very well, then; why is your 
light not placed as it is in nature? 
You see very clearly that it is found 
on the chest, and you put it on the 
knee; why not on the heel? And 
you will tell me that you copy your 
model faithfully! You will allow me 
to tell you that you have paid no at- 
tention to your differences of light. 

. Very well ; one may easily make 
mistakes;’ and I once more turned 
his drawing around. ‘Youhave great 
painters in Germany. Overbeck, 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, all have talent 
of ahighorder. . . Oh! justsee 
how, at this moment, the model is well 
lighted; what brightness; what vigor 
iin the shadows! See that hair; it is 
like velvet, and the shadows of the 
head, how transparent and strong; it 
reminds one of Titian; do you not 


think so? the crisping hair, matted; the 
blood rising to the head and the 
throat; all this is splendid in color, 
and is of far greater importance than 
all the rest. What think you? Sup- 
pose we turn your drawing to see if 
you have rendered the effect we have 
just been admiring. Let us see! 
Why, it is singular; you have forgot- 
ten that too!’ 

“Ves, sir. I see it now.’ 

“* You see your head is colorless, 
and gives the idea of papier-maché; 
you have the same fault in your sha- 
dows as in your lights. 

In your work you compared _ no- 
thing ; absorbed by details, you saw 
them only ; drawing small parts, you 
forgot the rest, and went on blindly.’ 


OCCUPATIONS OF A YOUNG ARTIST 
OUTSIDE OF HIS ART. 


“You know it now; you are 
to draw morning, noon, and night ; 
you have to bedaub a great many 
canvases, to use up a great many 
colors, and that for a long time. 
These exercises, these gymnastics 
not being very fatiguing, you can 
make good use of this period, to im- 
prove your mind with reading good 
books ; the old classics, and our 
French classics too, it is well to stu 
dy. But for you, artist, there are 
certain authors which I wish to point 
out to you, and which you will find 
of great use. Homer, Virgil, Shake- 
speare, Molitre, Cervantes, Rousseau, 
Bernardin de Sainte Pierre. 

“Tn the first three, you will find 
grand lessons, useful to your art. 
Homer gives us primitive simplicity ; 
Virgil, rhythm ; Shakespeare, passion. 
Molitre, too, will make you under- 
stand how you may ally fine language, 
beauty of form, to the expression of 
truth. 

“ Read a great deal ; absorb much; 
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you are young, you will find digestion 
easy. 

“Keep good company, and fre- 
quent especially the society of young 
men already advanced in art. 

“ Above all, beware of wanting to 

appear more than you really are ; 
beware especially of using the senti- 
ments of others, instead of your own ; 
there is ruin; there, is darkness. 
Dare to be yourself: there is light. 
se «truly Christian; soften your 
heart ; above all, be humble ; in the 
art of painting, humility is your great- 
est strength. 


“Being prepared by excellent 
reading, give your studies a good 
Be careful to avoid ugli- 


direction. 
ness. 

“You should always carry about 
with you a small sketch-book, and 
dash in, with a few lines, the beau- 
ties which impress you ; any striking 
effects, natural poses, etc. Do not 
forget to make yourself ant, bee ; 
work indefatigably, and make for 
yourself, as soon as possible, a trea- 
sure-house of abundance. Exercise 
yourself early in composition, but al- 
ways with elements gathered from 
your own experience. 

“Form the habit of 
a oe 

Notice how in the foregoing admi- 
rable passages, the author inculcates 
the spirit of truth, as the fundamen- 
tal principle of all art. This has 
proved the secret of his own success ; 
his honest, child-like faith in nature, 
and his simple earnestness in copy- 
ing it, are noticeable in all his works. 
It would be well if our young artists 
took this lesson to heart. We have 
talent in our country, great talent 
even ; but it has no stamp of indivi- 
duality ; it imitates, it is half afraid 
of being original, therefore it stops 
short of greatness. This perhaps 
is the case with other things beside 


absolute 
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painting, and plausible excuses are 
to be found for it; we are a young 
nation, composed of heterogeneous 
elements ; this is true, but we shall 
not thoroughly command the respect 
of the nations, and take our proper 
place among them, until, as they say 
of young folks, our character is more 
formed. Then we shall see more 
earnest truthfulness in everything. 
Art will take shape and consistency, 
and we shall hear people talk of the 
American school as an established 
fact, like those of France, Belgium, 
England, etc. This exposition year 
has naturally been one of comparison. 
It is a grand thought to have all the 
schools brought together, to compete 
for superiority. Our place in the 
huge building is a small one, and 
though there are clever pictures in 
the American art department, yet 
we shall have to make immense pro- 
gress, before we conquer a place by 
the side of the French and Belgians. 
But our time will come, I feel confi- 
dent. 

But I must interrupt my patriotic 
prophecies, and let you enjoy, as I 
did, this anecdote of Béranger. I 
select it from others, for I thought it 
would be interesting, both as giving 
an insight into the artist’s theory, 
and as affording a life-like glimpse 
of a great poet. Couture relates it 
@ propos to his remarks on portrait- 
painting; of the necessity under 
which the artist labors, of being two 
men in one; of amusing, enlivening 
his sitter, of bringing out his best ex- 
pression, so that the light of the in- 
ner man may shine through the fea- 
tures ; and at the same time of being 
the artist, watchful, eager, earnest, 
with his mind intent on his work ; 
catching the gleams of intelligence 
he evokes, and transfixing them to 
the canvas. 

There are but few who possess 
this quality. 








BERANGER. 


“T was urged to paint a portrait of 
Béranger. ‘This I did not care to do. 
I had a great admiration for his ta- 
lent and for his character ; I feared 
that seeing him, becoming acquaint- 
ed with his person, might lower the 
ideal I had formed of him. 

“At last a charming letter from 
Madame Sand, which was to serve 
as an introduction, decides me; I 
start, and soon find myself in Rue 
d’Enfer. 

“T ask the concierge for M. Béran- 
ger. ‘The right-hand staircase, there, 
in the court.’ I direct my steps to- 
ward said staircase, ascend; before 
long I am stopped by a door; I 
knock. Shuffling steps are heard, 
an old man appears, wrapped in a 
gray dressing-gown made of some 
common stuff. 

“¢*M,. Béranger ?” 

“Seam be.” 

“While answering, he held his door 
tight, leaving but a small opening. 

“*What do you want ?” 

“Tt would have been easy to 
present my letter of introduction ; 
but I had had the evil thought to 
keep it. It was a precious auto- 
graph, signed with a very celebrated 
name. In it, it is true, I was judged 
in terms far too flattering, but one 
willingly abides by such kindly exag- 
erations. In it too, my favorite poet 
was spoken of—the temptation was 
too strong to be resisted. I began 
to expiate my fault ; I stammered a 
few words ; I showed the paper and 
crayon which I had brought with 
which to make my drawing, for it 
was necessary to add action to words, 
so hostile. was the aspect of the 
greatman .. . alas! my defeat was 
complete, the door was closing. . . . 

“* No sir,’ he said, ‘it is disagreea- 
ble to me; there are many portraits 
of me: among the number some are 
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excellent ; make use of these por- 
traits, and leave me in peace.’ 

“Once more the door seemed on 
the point of being shut; all was lost. 

“ “Well, M. Béranger, I only get 
what I deserve, for I have been guil- 
ty of a bad action; I was to have 
given you a letter; I kept it. | 
thought, so great was my vanity, 
that I could present myself without 
its aid, and commit this petty theft. 
I am punished, and it is but just.’ 

“ T turned to go, covered with con- 
fusion and shame ; the door opens, 

“*What is your name ?’ 

“T turned to answer him. 

‘My name is Couture.’ 
‘You are not Couture who paint 
ed the Décadence des Romains ? 

“ *'Yea, siz.’ 

“T felt myself seized by my waist- 
coat, pulled in violently, then I heard 
the terrible door close ; but this time 
I was inside, pushed up against the 
wall of the entry. 

“Vou Couture? is it possible? 
you so young ; why, what was I about 
to do—I was going to shut the door 
in your face !’ 

“«Tt was already done, M. Béran- 
ger.’ 

“ ¢ But don’t you know that I adore 
you? don’t you know that it is one 
of the dreams of my old age to have 
my portrait by you? do I consent to 
sit? why, I am entirely at your dispo- 
sition !’ 

“Then, taking me by the hand, he 
presented me to his venerable wife, 
saying : 

“ «This is Couture, and I was on 
the point of sending him about his 
business.’ 

“T was deeply touched by this re- 
ception. When we were both some- 
what calmed, I told him that I could 
make the drawing at his house, that 
I had brought all that was necessary, 
and that I should be happy to spare 
him the trouble of coming to me. 


“c 


“ 
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He would listen to nothing, put him- 
self entirely at my service, insisted 
that I should name my own day and 
hour ; and at the appointed day and 
hour, he was at my room. 

“Tt was no small affair, for an old 
man to come all the way from the 
Rue d’Enfer to the Barriére Blanche, 
where I then resided. He was very 
tired, and said to me with a benevo- 
Jent smile : 

“*Dear child, for any other but 
you. . But come, where shall I 
place myself? what if I were to take 
alittle nap ?—for I have come a very 
long way.’ 

“T pulled up an arm-chair; he sat 
down, and soon fell asleep. , 

“T walked about my painting- 

_room on tiptoe, for fear of waking 
him ; then I came near him to exam- 
ine him as he slept. He had a vast 
brain ; by its size, by its form, it was 
easy to guess the greatness of the 
mind. ‘The lower part of the face, 


however, seemed out of harmony 
with the upper. 

“My task was becoming difficult ; 
to remain true to simple reality , to give 
to the public the image of an intelli- 
gence in its decline, was not what I 


wished. What should Ido? I was 
making these reflections when he 
woke. I looked at him for some 
time fixedly, and I saw his eyelids 
lift themselves one after the other, and 
then fall again over his eyes. . 

“However, let us not despair ; 
let us try; . . . this was my 
method. 

“Monsieur de Béranger, are you 
acquainted with that new air com- 
posed for your Vieux Caporal ? 

“* No,’ said he, ‘some fellows came 
to sing it to me; there were several 
of them ; they said they had brought 
a piano in a carriage. As I chose 
my airs myself, and I doubt whe- 
ther others can choose better than I, 
Ido not wish to encourage these 
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encroachments on my work. There- 
fore I refused to receive them.’ 

“*QOh! I know how you refuse like 
favors ! Well, allow me to tell you that 
you were in the wrong, for the air 
composed for the thing seems to me 
more dramatic than the one you 
chose ; since circumstances are fa- 
vorable to it, and that it need not 
disturb you, I will sing you the 
Vieux caporal.’ And I sang. 

“* Ves, you are right, it is very well ; 
sing me the second verse. Why, 
it is charming ; sing it all tome; I 
like to hear you sing.’ 

“ At the end of the song, his face 
had changed its character; his eye- 
lids were sustained, and let me see 
his bright eyes, which seemed to be the 
light of that fine mind. I kept him 
in this atmosphere which made him 
young again ; I made him live in the 
past ; I spoke to him of Manuel, his 
friend. Ah! then, it was a veritable 
resurrection. We were then in 1850, 
but through the enchantment of me- 
mory, he returned to the struggles of 
the Restoration of 1820, thirty years’ 
difference ; well, I saw them disap- 
pear as by magic. I saw this genius 
revive! He would get up, walk 
about, come back to his seat, speak- 
ing of them, of the two hundred and 
twenty-one, as though they were still 
there ; the arrows of Charles X., the 
aim reached, the plaudits of the 
crowds—he seemed to hear it all. 
Béranger was before me. All I had to 
do was to copy. . 

“T have not been able to resist the 
temptation of relating an anecdote, 
doubtless too flattering for me; but 
on reflection, I have been ‘so tor- 
mented by fools, that it is excusable 
in me to take comfort in the praises 
of a great mind.” 

Now let us turn once more to 
some of his practical instructions. Of 
color he speaks thus : 

“Tt must not be thought that he 
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who reproduces color exactly is a 
colorist. 

“ Like the true draughtsman, the 
true colorist purifies, embellishes. 

“ If he is a true artist, he will bring 
in his coloring all the laws of art: 
Discrimination, development, ideali- 
zation. 

“T cannot help thinking of our critics 
who, in their innocence, always make 
sharply defined divisions of colorists 
and draughtsmen ; being persuaded 
that a draughtsman cannot be acolor- 
ist, and that a colorist can never be 
a draughtsman. They carry this so 
far that when a picture seems to 
them detestable in color, they feel 
compelled to find great qualities of 
drawing in it ; but if, on the contrary, 
a work is presented, with incontesta 
ble beauties of drawing, it is neces- 
sary, and you will never be able to 
convince them of the contrary, that 
the picture should be wanting in 
color. 

“They do not know that all is in all, 
and that the value of execution in a 
picture is in just proportion with its 
conception. 

“ With great artists, there is a cer- 
tain choice, an impulse toward a par- 
ticular beauty which captivates them ; 
like real lovers, they sacrifice every 
thing to their passion ; but, understand 
it well; sacrifice is not abandonment. 

“With great masters, such as Ra- 
phael, Poussin, the absence of color- 
ing is avoluntary surrender ; besides, 
they have acoloring peculiar to them- 
selves, and of a superior order. 

“ Now, let us turn toward the color- 
ists. Rubens presents himself as 
their king ; but king though he be, 
he is not the equal of Raphael, who 
is a veritable angel.” 

In their compositions, Couture 
would have his disciples follow na- 
ture, and the instincts of their own 
hearts. He wages war against what 
he calls dead art, as seen in the 
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works of certain French artists who 
tried to imitate the Greeks exclusive- 
ly. As he strongly expresses it, they 
disinterred a dead body, and galva- 
nized it to give it the appearance of life. 
He would have the pleasing scenes 
of common life represented and spirit- 
ualized ; nature, in her dewy, mor- 
ning aspect, studied and loved. He 
says to them: “ Be French, be patri- 
otic, be of your own times ; create a 
strong, healthy, modern school ; do 
not imitate the Greeks ; become their 
equals.” It must not be thought from 
this that the antique is not appre- 
ciated ; on the contrary, the young 
artist is urged, after he has become 
comparatively skilled in drawing— 
not before—to study the antique very 
seriously, and to take it as the in- 
variable basis of allhis works. But 
what Couture urges principally is 
originality and truthfulness. While 
pressing the earnest study of nature, 
he says: 

“Love, that is the great secret; 
love enlightens. We are often sur 
prised at the tenderness of parents 
for their children, and at the quali- 
ties which they see in them. We 
think they are mistaken, whereas it is 
we who are mistaken. ‘ 

“Read a book with but little at- 
tention ; look over the first few pages ; 
skip twenty pages, then forty ; hasten 
to the conclusion at once. What 
pleasure will you find in such read- 
ing? You would certainly not have 
the audacity to judge of that work ; 
you would surely wait until you were 
more familiar with it. But 
when, witha good will, you read page 
by page, the work captivates you, 
and you leave it only when it is fin- 
ished ; then you say this work is ad- 
mirable! 

“Tt will be the same with nature, 
if you read it page by page. 

“T do not think I am mistaken 
when I say that we are on the eve 


now, 
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of seeing French high art spring 
into life. I see guarantees of it in 
the return of our young artists to 
nature ; they are, if I may so express 
myself, at the first stage of that road 
which leads to the highest beauties.” 
Somewhere about the middle of 
his book, our original author stops 
for a familiar chat, “between the 
acts,” as he calls it ; but, after a few 
pages, the conversation gets more 
serious again, and he gives a critique, 
or perhaps, more properly speaking, 
an essay, On various artists. After 
wandering in the sixteenth century 
with Jean Goujon—through the me- 
‘ dium of a marvellously learned coach- 
man—he comes back to modern 
times, and speaks of Ingres, Dela- 
croix, and Decamps. It is not my 
province to question his opinion of 
these artists ; my task is to give you 
a correct idea of his manner of doing 
so; therefore, leaving the critic to be 
criticised by his brother artists, which 
is pretty sure to happen, I choose 
his essay on the last named, De- 
camps, for translation. It gives a 
good idea of his style, and in it he 
has put away his severity, and indul- 
ges in genuine admiration, which is 
certainly pleasanter to listen to. 


DECAMPS, 


“ Let us now turn toward the light, 
toward the sunshine ; let us speak of 
Decamps—that abridgment of all pic- 
turesque qualities. 

“In the grasp of his genius, he 
comprises everything ; he makes him- 
self the echo of all. 

“His pictures speak to me of Sal- 
vator, Teniers, Poussin, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Phidias .. . . they tell the 
story of our world: infancy, old age, 
poverty, sumptuous wealth, war in 
all its horrors, smiling hills and dales, 
shady villas. Here, the intimacy of 
the home-circle, there the tempests 
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of the imagination. The Shakespeare 
of painters, he translates everything 
into an adorable language of his own; 
he reminds one of the masters, with- 
out copying them ; he sings of nature 
and exalts it ; everything with him 
becomes lovable, charming, or ter- 
rible ; a mere nothing, a simple knife 
on a table, painted by this marvel- 
lous genius, will awaken in one’s 
mind, a whole poem; less still, a 
simple line, a dash of his pencil, is 
enchanting. 

“T had the happiness of seeing 
this great artist ; he was very simple. 
Living principally in the country, his 
dress was that of a somewhat care- 
less sportsman ; he was rather below 
the medium height; his head had 
great delicacy of outline, and was of 
rather a nervous character ; he was 
fair ; our sous stamped with the effigy 
of Napoleon III., when somewhat 
worn, remind one strikingly of De- 
camps. He was usually supposed 
to be a great sportsman ; but I, who 
knew him, and observed him with 
the attention which my admiration of 
him inspired, noticed that his hunt- 
ing was a mere pretext. I would 
often see him stop in a plain, lift his 
gun, take aim ; one expected an ex- 
plosion ; not at all; after a short 
pause, he would replace the gun on 
his shoulder, and go on his way, to 
recommence the same game a little 
later. He nearly always returned 
with an empty game-bag to the inn 
of the ‘Great Conqueror,’ in the lit- 
tle village of Verberie; there he 
would take an old account-book, 
which he used as an album, and with 
whatever he happened to, find, he 
would retrace the effects which he 
had observed during his pauses. I 
had several of these precious pages 
in my possession, but, unfortunately 
for me, they were stolen. 

“T remember also, that when we 
were conversing, after the evening 
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repast, he would roll little balls of 
bread in his fingers, then, with pieces 
of matches, which he added to his 
paste, kneaded in a peculiar manner, 
he would fashion charming little 
figures. I remember, in particular, 
a hunter followed. by his dog; the 
man seemed weighed down by the 
game he carried ; the tired dog fol- 
lowed his master with drooping ears. 
It was charming: this extraordinary 
artist gave life to everything he 
touched. 

“ He was fond of painting in the 
studios of his brother artists. It 
was at the room of a mutual friend 
that I saw him make the preparation 
of his beautiful picture, Cheveaux 
de Hallage, which is now at the 
Louvre. His sketch was reddish, 
solidly massed in; he used a great 
deal of brown, red, and burnt sienna 
in his preparations. 

“He made a drawing before me, 
one day. The most adorable ass’s 
head sprang into life from under his 
fingers. As soon as one of the crea- 
ture’s ears was abandoned by the 
artist, it seemed to quiver with im- 
patience at having been restrained ; 
all appeared by degrees, progressive- 
ly and completely formed. I saw in 
their order of succession, a real head, 
a real neck, a real body covered with 
its roughened hair ; the good creature 
seemed to have a name, a real cha- 
racter; one might have written its 
history. 

“T have been talking of his amuse- 
ments ; but when he attempted high- 
er productions, when, for example, he 
created his ‘ Bataille des Cimbres’ 
—I speak of the large drawing, that 
in which an enormous chariot is 
dragged by oxen—what energy! what 
grandeur! Those men live; one 
shares their ardor, or their fears ; one 
wants to help, to push, to save the 
women and children. See them 
yonder: they come, they crush every- 
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thing that comes in their way. What 
a formidable mass! clouds of dust 
arise from under their horses’ hoofs, 
and go to join the clouds in the 
heavens, which are numerous, and 
armed for combat, like the soldiers 
that cover the earth. And up yonder, 
do you see? No. Where? There ; 
no, still higher . . . that cloud of 
ravens . they await the end of 
the day of slaughter. 

“Tt is no longer a drawing ; it is 
no longer a painting; it is an ani- 
mated world which appears as by 
magic, transformed into wondrous 
marble, gilded by the sun of Greece. 
One looks, admires ; one comes back 
to it many times, without ever tir- 
ing ; one leaves so beautiful a thing 
with regret, to dream of it at night! 

“I should like to be able to talk 
to you of his Joseph, of Sampson, 
of the Café Turc, of the Singes 
Cuisiniers, of the Supplice des 
Crochets, and of all his other won- 
ders ; but that would lead me too 
far ; so, regretfully, I stop. 

“Decamps was of an organization 
rare in the art of painting ; he had 
the power of giving the qualities of 
greatness to small pictures. One 
might cite the small works of Rubens 
and Rembrandt, and even of the 
great Italian painters ; but all these 
geniuses seemed to grow less in pro- 
portion to the restricted dimensions 
of their canvases. But Decamps is 
as great in his small pictures as in 
his more important works. 

“TI might hesitate to pronounce 
myself for or against certain artists. 
But, as for this one, I maintain that 
he will always keep a high place in 
the art of painting.” 


- . . . 


In the foregoing selections I have 
endeavored to give some idea of the 
author’s manner; of his vigor, his 
clearness, his originality. With all 
its irregularity, this book is, I feel 
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sure, destined to take an important 
place in art-literature. As a hand- 
book of painting, it is most useful, 
and I trust soon to see a Clear, 
truthful translation make it familiar 
to our American public. I should 
like it to be in the hands of every 
art-student. 

Good advice, critiques on various 
artists, critiques on the schools, fami- 
liar chit-chat, occasional reveries on 
nature, full of poetry, anecdotes — 
all thrown together with a certain 
picturesque confusion, warm from the 
author’s heart and brain: such is 
this book. Itis a mirror of the man. 
Couture talks as he writes, and writes 
as he talks ; if other merits are de- 
nied it, it certainly has that of per- 
fect sincerity, and surely, in these 
days of artificiality, that is a great 
charm ; so great a charm indeed, 
that many beside artists would find 
pleasure in reading it. And now, 
trusting that I have said enough to 
arouse some curiosity and interest in 
this work, I will let the author say 
his 

FAREWELL ! 
“T have animated your courage ; 
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your sympathy, I feel, increases my 
strength ; I have within me what it 
is well to possess—hope. Shall I 
live to see true French art born into 
this world? ... I see it coming. 
Ah! how happy you are to be young ! 

“ Everything announces it to me, 
this art of which I dreamed; the 
indifference of the public for that 
which exists is a good sign; why, 
indeed, should it, so full of life, feel 
an interest in this painting, issued 
from the grave? 

“Look around you, and produce 
pictures. As for me, I have followed 
the order of nature ; I have planted 
in you the good seed of truth; I 
doubt not but that it will germinate. 
By simplifying the means, by shield- 
ing yourself from the embarrassment 
of complications, you will do a use- 
ful underground burrowing. When 
the young shoot springs from the 
earth, cover it with a protecting 
mantle ; this shelter, this protection, 
this tutor, must be your instinct. 
Grow, become strong, cover yourself 
with leaves and fruits, and give re- 
freshment and shade.” 











MAGAS ; 
A TALE 
CHAPTER I. 


Yes, long ago, about the year of 
grace 55, that is, about four years 
after the great apostle of the Gentiles 
had preached at Athens, a small but 
evidently a select band of worship- 
pers was pouring forth from a small 
temple on the banks of the Illissus, 
situated but a short distance from 
that renowned city. This temple 
was dedicated to the sacred nine 
who preside over art, science, music, 
poetry, and dancing. There had 
been a special festival that day, and 
numerous pleasing exhibitions had 
been brought before the gratified 
audience. The mystic dance of 
the sacred sisterhood had typified 
most gracefully the harmony and 
union that reign among the muses ; 
and peace presiding, showed that un- 
der her mild rule alone, the harmo- 
nies of earth could work their glo- 
rious mission to civilize and cheer 
the drooping heart of man. No 
sacrifice of blood was here admitted, 
but music, choral song, and recita- 
tion; poems, plays, and oratorical 
displays ; tableaux and dances, sym- 
bolized alike the worship rendered, 
and the honor due to the chaste and 
favored nine. Therefore was it, that 
the audience was so select. The 
populace, which at that time consist- 
ed mainly of slaves, were for the 
most part too coarse and unrefined 
to appreciate the higher branches of 
the muses’ lore, which were to-day 
brought forward: the games of the 
Saturnalia and the mysteries of Cy- 
bele were more in accordance with 
their taste, and, save the few slaves 
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who attended on their masters as a 
matter of state, or for the sake of 
fashion, the spectators were of a dig- 
nified and refined aspect. 

The games or exhibitions were 
about to close ; a solemn dance ac- 
companied by song had proclaimed 
the benefits to earth, which the sa- 
cred nine occasioned by their peaceful 
rule; and the last strophe ran to the 
effect : 

Here no strifes must warm the veins ; 
For the muses’ sister band 
Comes to lighten earthly chains, 
Comes to greet you hand in hand: 
Science lightens up the land 
Where the muses’ sceptre rules, 
Skilful art instructs the hand, 
Strife is banished from their schools. 
Chorus : Choral sisters, intertwine, 
Sing the praise of muses high ; 
For the muses are divine ; 
Swell the anthem to the sky 


The song had ceased when sud- 
denly, as the audience rose, thinking 
the performance concluded, a thrill- 
ing sweep of a lyre unseen arrested 
their steps ; and a voice sweeter and 
clearer than any heard before sang 
out these words: 


The muse ! a myth! is passed away, 
With earthly types of things unseen : 
*T was but a cloud—refracting ray, 
Rolling the hidden world between 
And man’s aspiring panting soul ! 
Man’s soul’s divine, and yearns to clasp 
(Freed from the yoke of earth’s control) 
That truth, but which eludes the grasp 
While veiled in mythic forms unreal ! 
Awake ! the day-star is arisen ! 
No more shall error’s veil conceal 
The lustrous, brilliant, light of heaven, 
Now streaming, glory to impart 
To vivify each human heart. 


The crowd which had suddenly 
paused, now wondered, and turned 
to every side to look for the singer: 
in vain ; the owner of that splendid 
voice was not to be seen, any more 
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than the player on the silver-toned 
lute. 

A strange influence had passed 
over the throng, unawares: it was 
hushed, awed, mesmerized as it were 
into another state of feeling. Exul- 
tation had passed away ; bewilder- 
ment, questioning followed. What 
did it mean? myth! truth! glory! 
was it philosophy? was it poetry? 
or did an oracle speak? Man’s soul 
divine! that was Platonism ; but Pla- 
to’s school, at its height some four 
hundred years previous, was now at a 
discount. Many sects discussed and 
disputed: but truth? Truth seemed 
as far off as ever ; or rather it seem- 
ed a plaything or a something which 
men used to sharpen their wits on, 
that they might display their argu- 
mentative skill, in the intellectual 
arena ; but for practical conclusions, 
for a real rule of life, which might be 
used as an every-day necessity, pooh ! 
this was not to be thought of ! 

The Grecian world, such of it as 
was free, that is, not actually enslaved, 
not actually held as another man’s 
chattel, was speculative and fond of 
discussion, but it does not appear 
that these discussions did much. in 
forwarding the progress of truth 
among the majority of the population ; 
for that majority were slaves—slaves, 
held for the most part in bondage 
of mind as well as of body. The 
dignity of manhood among these was 
unknown ; and the purity, beauty, 
and loveliness of woman were sacri- 
ficed remorselessly to tyranny of the 
vilest description. We can but shud- 
der as we recall doings even in the 
palmiest days of Grecian freedom, 
over which modesty compels the his- 
torian to cast a veil; for Grecian 
freedom even then meant freedom to 
the few - the workers, the toiling mul- 
titude were slaves—slaves who, when 
their numbers increased so as to 
alarm their masters, might be sacri- 


ficed en masse, as was too often the 
case. They were slaves not only in 
body, but in intelligence, for it was 
deemed dangerous to develop mind. 
Plato himself had been of this opi- 
nion, giving as his reason, “ Lest they 
should learn to resist.” 

Philosophy was made for the few, 
for the free only, because only the 
free could carry out in practice the 
truths of the soul’s divinity which 
philosophy pointed to. 

The words which the poet Lucan 
puts into the mouth of Cesar, had 
long been acted upon even by the 
“wise and good” of the pagan 
world, though they dared not so 
openly express it. “ Humanum pau- 
cis vivit genus.” (Lucan. Phar.) 
“The human race exists but for 
the few.” The workers, (that is, the 
slaves,) in other words, the majority, 
were utterly incapable of being bene- 
fited by the teachings of the sages of 
ancient Greece, not only by position, 
but in consequence of the dulness 
of intellect which the long mainten- 
ance of that position had occasioned. 
Poetry and philosophy condemned 
them as beings of an inferior order. 
Homer says in his Odys. 17, “ that 
Jupiter has deprived slaves of half 
their mind ;” and in Plato we find 
the following: “ It is said that in the 
mind of slaves there is nothing sound 
or complete; and that a prudent man 
ought not to trust that class of per- 
sons.” The consequence of this 
teaching was, that they were held to 
be a mean race, little elevated above 
the brute, and born for the conveni- 
ence of their masters, and subject to 
their caprices ; so the worship of the 
muses Was, to them, with rare excep- 
tions, a thing out of the question. 
These rare exceptions did, however, 
exist, and produced anomalous posi- 
tions not always fruitful in morality. 

The congregation of worshippers 
issuing from the temple of the muses 
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was then composed almost entirely 

of the “free,” although some few of 
the slaves attended their masters for 

purposes of state or style. Among 

the throng were three young nobles 

thus attended ; and, as they issued 

from the edifice, they made their way 

to a grove in the rear, to which only 

a privileged few had access, and sta- 

tioning their attendants within call, 

yet at some little distance, they 

stretched themselves in the shade, 

and began to discuss the adventure. 

Their names were Magas, Critias, 

and Pierus. 

“'The voice was heavenly,” said 
Critias, “ and the music faultless; but 
who could be the player, who the 
singer?” 

“Nay, surely the divine Euterpe, 
aided by the equally divine Erato,” 
said Pierus ; “ who but a muse could 
thus conceal herself ?” 

“ But,” interposed Magas, “you 
forget that the muse would not pro- 
phesy her own overthrow. The 
words we heard to-day portended 
that the worship was to be supplan- 
ted by another of a higher kind; it 
‘pronounced the muse ‘a myth,’ a 
type of something unseen, unreal in 
herself, but pointing to a reality. 
Now, what can this be ?” 

“T know not,” said Critias, “ un- 
less it is also a revelation to make 
known the unknown, as that strange 
man said who preached here some 
four or five years ago; his words 
made an impression on me which 
haunts me still.” 

“ What man? what did he say ?” 
asked Pierus. 

“His name was Paul,” said Critias. 
“He was a small man; a Jew of 
Tarsus, (think of a Jew pretending to 
philosophy!) He came here and 
preached at first in the streets ; then 
he was brought to the Areopagus ; 
my father was one of the council, and 
he took me with him to hear what the 
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new man would say. The place was 
thronged, but most of the fathers 
took the matter lightlyenough. The 
impression he made was on the low- 
ly, the slaves. They took his words 
to heart and pondered them. I have 
caught some of them at times repeat- 
ing them to each other, as if they 
were oracles. His _ theory seems 
made for them especially.” 

“ But what good will it do them ?” 
asked Pierus. 

“Or him who dares foment sedi- 
tion among them?” broke in Magas, 
“ He and others of his ilk had better 
beware. I remember something of 
the circumstance since you mention 
it, but my father thought it an at- 
tempt to raise an insurrection among 
the slaves. The preacher did well 
to take himself off.” 

“T do not see any harm he could 
do,” said Critias. 

“Harm!” answered Magas. “Harm! 
Epicurean that you are, will you never 
see harm till you hear the house is 
on fire? I tell you there is harm; 
he preaches ‘equality’ to slaves, and 
what good can come of that ?” 

“What harm, rather? The poor 
varlets know it for a fact that they 
are not the equals of their masters.” 

“ They are not equal; no, they are 
not equal,” said Magas vehemently ; 
“and they must never be permitted to 
think they are. Their numbers might 
give trouble to us if they imbibed 
such an idea, while to them it could 
be of no real service. They have 
muscle, but not intellect. Set them 
free, they would soon be at logger- 
heads among themselves.” 

“ Intellectual greatness,” said Cri- 
tias, “is rare even among freemen; 
but some slaves have manifested that 
there is no deficiency in that re- 
spect.” 

“Some rare exceptions, perhaps, 
but that proves nothing. Aristotle 
says, and truly: ‘The woman and 
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the slave are distinguished by nature 
herself.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Pierus, “ I remember 
the passage. He says, ‘If we compare 
man to woman, we find that the first 
is superior, therefore he commands ; 
the woman is inferior, therefore she 
obeys. The same thing ought to 
take place among all men. Thus it 
is that those among them who are as 
inferior with respect to others as the 
body is with respect to the soul, and 
the animal to man ; those whose pow- 
ers principally consist in the use of 
the body, (the only service that can 
be obtained from them,) they are na- 
turally slaves.’ ” 

“There can be no doubt aboutit,” 
said Magas. “The very bodies of the 
slaves are different from ours ; they 
are strong, muscular, and fitted for 
labor ; ours are slimmer, more refin- 
ed, more sensitive.” 

“T cannot see how you can build 
any argument on that,” said Critias ; 
“your grand philosopher, even while 
he asserts a different conformation of 
body to exist between the freeman 
and the slave, admits that it some- 
times happens that to a freeman is 
given the body of a slave, and toa 
slave the soul of a freeman. I have 
often found it so. I know some very 
despicable citizens; and I have found 
some noble sentiments in slaves.” 

“Sentiments,” said Magas ; “ what 
business have slaves with 
ments?” 

Critias laughed, and said, “ Slaves 
have sentiment, and memory, and re- 
flection ; by whose permission I do 
not know; but how are you to get rid 
of it? That is the question.” 

“They must be kept in their place 
and made to work,” said Magas. 

“ But,” said Pierus, “ we are losing 
sight of the question as to what the 
last singer intended to convey. Who 
do you think it was ?” 

“Some follower of the Jew Paul ; 
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I know no other sect who would dare 
call the muse a myth.” 

“T would give something to know 
what the Jewish fellow did say ; do 
you remember ?” asked Pierus. 

“T think I can summon some one 
who does.” And Critias called aloud 
to a slave, who drew near. 

“Merion, do you remember the 
Jew preacher ?” 

“I do, most honored master.” 

“ Do you remember what he said ?” 

“Thave his words by heart, mas- 
ter,” replied the slave. 

“ By heart!” muttered Magas, “ by 
Jove ; but, you did worship the fel- 
low !” 

“Well,” rejoined Critias, “and 
what did he say ?” 

The man addressed was a gray- 
headed, stolid-looking person ; his 
intelligence on common matters was 
not deemed great ; he was, however, 
esteemed faithful, trustworthy, and 
affectionate. A sudden glow lighted 
up his features, as his master spoke 
to him, and he became animated 
with an expression that puzzled his 
hearers: he stood forth, threw out 
his right arm, and, in the attitude of 
an orator impressed with the dignity 
and importance of the subject, deli- 
vered word for word the speech made 
by the great apostle of the Gentiles 
in the hall of the Areopagus. 

“My masters,” said the slave, 
“when the preacher Pau! was brought 
to the court of the Areopagites, and 
questioned concerning the new doc- 
trine he was giving out to men, he 
stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill and 
said : 

“*Ve men of Athens, I perceive 
that, in all things, ye are too super- 
stitious; for as I passed by, and be- 
held your devotions, I beheld an 
altar with this inscription, To the 
unknown God; whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you. God that made the world 
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and all things therein, seeing he is 

Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 

not in temples made with hands ; 

neither is worshipped with men’s 

hands, as though he needed any- 

thing, seeing he giveth to all life and 

breath, and all things; and hath 

made of ONE BLOOD all nations of men 

for to dwell on all the face of the 

earth; and hath determined the times 

appointed, and the bounds of their 

habitations ; that they should seek 

the Lord, if haply they might feel 

after him, and find him; though he 

be not far from every one of us. 

For in him we live, and move, and 

have our being; as certain also of 
your own poets have said, For we 
are also his offspring.’” 

“Stop,” said Magas; “where did 
you find that written ?” 

“Tt was not written, noble sir ; it 
was said,” returned the slave. 

“Said! five years ago, and you 
repeat it now, word for word like a 
task,” said Magas ; “did you hear it 
more than once ?” 

“Yes, sir; some who can write, 
took it down, and read it to me more 
than once.” 

“You cannot read ?” 

“ T cannot.” 

Magis frowned and rose to his 
feet. ‘ A dangerous doctrine for our 
slaves to have by heart,” he mutter- 
ed; then turning to his companions 
he said, “Send the varlets home; 
let us have our talk to ourselves.” 

At a sign from the masters, the 
servitors left the premises, and Ma- 
gas resumed: “Do you leave that 
slave at large, Critias, with such a 
doctrine as that in his bosom ?” 

“And why not?” asked Critias ; 
“poor, harmless old Merion, the un- 
wearied attendant on my father’s in- 
firmities ; his place could not be 
supplied in our household for his 
weight in gold.” 

“You did not weigh that speech 
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then; did not observe its tenden- 
cies ?” 

“Well, yes, it is pretty poetry 
enough, rhapsodical enough, but, like 
all rhapsody, harmless.” 

“Harmless! Did you watch the 
other slaves as the old man lighted 
up ; as he said: ‘Ad mankind were 
of one blood, all the offspring of God,’ 
master as well as slave! I am sure 
these varlets understood itso. Such 
teaching as that must kindle fire in 
men’s hearts, must engender rebel- 
lion. ‘That one slave, as you see, has 
got that and more by heart ; do you 
think it has no effect on him?” 

“No bad effect, at least; he is a 
good and faithful servant.” 

“No bad effect! why, man, do you 
not see that if our slaves once be- 
lieve they are of one blood with their 
masters, that they are equally the 
offspring of God, they will arise and 
assert their dignity? Then who will 
do the work ?” 

“You are troubling yourself very 
unnecessarily, my dear Magas ; there 
is no slave in our household who 
works so well or so faithfully as Me- 
rion.” 

“ He’s but biding his time,” 
Magas ; “take care. The man that, 
being unlettered, got that doctrine by 
heart, did so because he cherished it, 
made much of it; he has studied 
its meaning, depend upon it; and 
the meaning to him must be free 
dom.” 

“You did not hear him out,” said 
Critias ; “he believes in a judgment 
after death, which shall right the 
wrongs of earth; the followers of 
this Jew have the oddest ways in 
the world. You know the Lady Da- 
maris ?” 

Magas nodded assent. 

“Well,” rejoined Critias, “I have 
heard her assert that ‘work’ has a 
sanctifying tendency, whatever that 
means ; and they say she takes pains 
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to instruct her slaves in this singular 
philosophy ; she often works with 
them, and treats them as if they 
were poor relations she was bound 
to see well provided for. Strange! 
isn’t it ?” 

“Strange enough,” said Magas, 
“but more dangerous than strange. 
The woman must be looked to.” 

“Nay, leave her to regulate her 
own household,” said Critias, laugh- 
ing; “if you want to make war, try 
your skill with men. There’s Diony- 
sius, who deserted the Areopagus 
soon after that preacher was here ; 
he has freed some of his slaves, 
taught others to read, and teaches 
this new philosophy to all.” 

“The man must be crazed,” said 
Magas; “these strange notions must 
end by revolutionizing society if they 
are allowed to get toa head. They 
must be put a stop to. Whom shall 
we have to work for us, when the 
slave thinks himself as good as his 
master ?” 

“We will work for ourselves then,” 
said Critias. “And perhaps that 
would not be so very hard, after all. 
In the early days of the republic, 
our forefathers tilled their own fields ; 
they were perhaps as happy as we 
are now.” 

“ Are you also touched with this 
mania?” asked Magas, stamping his 
foot fiercely. “I say the slaves are 
ours by right of conquest ; and, for 
the glory of my ancestral race, I'll 
keep my feet upon their.necks.” 

“As the Roman keeps his foot 
on ours, eh, Magas? Could we rouse 
the slaves to noble deeds, through 
the working of noble thoughts, we 
might free our country yet.” 

Magas looked gloomier yet. 

“ Come not upon that strain,” said 
he ; “ we cannot overrule fate! Ha! 
what was that ?” 

"Twas a sweep of the same lute, 
a silver chord of melody that caught 
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tened, and soon these words pealed 
forth : 
He comes! He comes in clouds of glory ! 
Haste, oh! haste to meet thy God ! 
Angels, hymn the thrilling story, 
How on earth his footsteps trod ; 
How those footsteps, faint and weary, 
Tracked thy path, thy soul to save, 
Quit, oh! quit sin’s path, so dreary, 
Plunge thee in the saving waves. 
Ransomed is thy soul for ever, 
Ransomed by his precious blood, 
If but now from sin thou sever, 
Cleansed in the redeeming flood. 
Haste! oh haste! he comes to save thee, 
Then no more let sin enslave thee ! 


“?Tis the same voice!” Why did 
Magas turn pale as he said so? The 
trio separated to search the glades, 
the bushes, the thickets ; every nook 
and corner was probed in vain. The 
muse, mentor, genius, or spirit, what- 
ever it might be, was not to be found. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ CHIONE !” 

“Magas !” 

“Have I found thee at last ?” 

“ Alas !” 

Chione covered her face with her 
hands, her bosom heaved, tears 
trickled through her fingers ; it was 
no gladsome greeting that she be- 
stowed on her lover, yet it was she 
who had sought this interview, or 
rather had given opportunity for it, 
even while pretending to hide her- 
self, and to shun the meeting she 
sought. 

“ A whole year have you been in- 
visible, my Chione; a whole year 
have I sought you in vain ; and, now 
that we meet, you do not throw your- 
self into my arms for very joy ; you 
turn away, and your eyes are filled 
with tears!” 

“ Alas!” 

“You are not glad to see me, Chi- 
one; you have lost your love for 
me !” 

“Oh! would it were so, Magas! 
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would that the sight of you did not 
move me thus; would I had never 
known you! Leave me, Magas!” 
“Leave you now when, after a 
r %o } I} r fi d , uF AVA 
year’s search, I have found you! Leave 


you! What is the meaning of this 
altered tone? Are you no longer Chi- 
one? Am I not Magas?” 


“Tt is true,” said Chione, in a 
very low voice; “it is true I am the 
slave Chione.” 

“The slave! O Chione! have I 
not promised you freedom if you but 
return my love? Last year did I not 
bid you become to me what Aspasia 
was to Pericles—my oracle, my inspi- 
rer, my divinity! and you left me; 
and now that your glowing charms 
have become endued even with a 
higher lustre ; that your voice can at 
will enkindle each noble emotion 
while it thrills the soul with ecstasy, 
now your empire over me is all but 
overpowering.” 

“Yet you did not recognize me 
when I sang in the temple a week 
ago. 

“Not at first; the theme was so 
strange; it troubled me. But at the 
first tone uttered in the grove I knew 
you; I felt that you, and you only, 
could cause such a thrill as then agi- 
tated my whole being. O Chione! 
you were ever to me as the tenth 
muse. Say what has caused your 
absence ?” 

“Did you heed the words of the 
last hymn ?” 

“No, no. How should I? I knew 
the voice, the voice of my own Chione, 
who had so long and so mysterious- 
ly disappeared, and I listened in the 
hope of discovering her retreat. I 
searched, but searched in vain; yet I 
felt sure it was to me she sang. Now 
tell me truly, did you not recognize 
me and address yourself to me ?” 

“Had you heard the words, you 
would not have asked that question.” 

“ But I did not hear them. Even 
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of the first I heard nothing distinctly, 
or at least, nothing that I could under. 
stand ; of the last, nota word ; only 
the fones, the tones of my Chione, 
singing as of yore to enchant me; it 
sounded like a wail for other days; a 
promise, perhaps, for happier ones io 
come.” 

“Tt was neither ; it was an invita- 
tion to a higher life !” 

“A higher life! Yes, a life of 
love with thee, my Chione. A life of 
that sublime love where Cupid does 
honor to the and becomes 
himself the inspirer of sacred song. 
Yes, thou wilt not deny it, though, 
for these eight days past, thou hast 
kept me on the search for thee. Thou 
sawest me in the temple, and to me 
were thy songs directed. I am sure 
of it; for the serving maidens assur 
ed me ’twas a full year since thou 
hadst thyself ministered there, an 
none had seen thee since save the 
daughter of the philosopher of th 
She acknow 
ledged the lute accompaniment, and 


muses, 


} 


day, save Lotis only! 


that it was thy voice it accompani- 
ed.” 

“The traitress !” 

“ Nay, she was hard pressed ; she 
could scarcely avoid the avowal. But 
now, cease this dallying and cunfess 
the truth: was not thy song for me?” 

ut Chione answered no more. 
Perhaps she was asking that question 
of her own heart, and could not an- 
swer it. She leant against a tree in 
the grove in which they were stand- 
ing and sobbed bitterly, but no reply 
issued from her lips. At this junc- 
ture a stately personage approached, 
whom Magas perceiving, saluted with 
the respect due to his evident digni- 
ty. Chione, with her veil gathered 
around her, had her features turned 
toward the tree, her agitation betray- 
ing itself, however, by slight convul- 
sions of her frame. The stranger 
paused, and looked from one to the 
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other: Magas was evidently a stran- 
ger to him; but when, surprised at 
the sudden silence, the maiden for 
an instant changed her posture, and 
the stranger uttered, in amazement, 
the name Chione, she started, gazed 
distractedly, and, in an instant, fled 
from the spot like an arrow shot from 
a bow, so swiftly did she disappear. 

Magas would have followed ; but 
the stranger, speaking in a courteous 
tone, yet with an authority he dared 
not disobey, inquired: “Is that 
young damsel of your kindred, my 
son?” 

“Not so, my lord,” said Magas ; 
“T knew her a year ago, when she 
ministered in the temple of the 
Her ravishing voice then 
enkindled all hearts ; but she disap- 
peared suddenly, and to-day I first 
encounter her after a long absence.” 

“She is a slave, as perhaps you 
know already.” 

“She would adorn 
fiercely rejoined Magas. 

“T see how it is,” softly rejoined 
the elder man; “beware, my son ; 
set not your heart on one beyond your 
reach. Gold cannot purchase Chione. 
You will find others as fair, others 
who will serve you more readily in 
that very temple from which Chione 
has been taken. Pursue not 
who belongs to another master.” 

“Who is her master now?” asked 
Magas impetuously. 

“ You must forgive me for not an- 
swering you,” replied the sage ; 
“in your present humor, it would 
but bring disorder to the state.” 

“One word,” said Magas, spring- 
ing forward so as to prevent the old 
man from departing ; “one word! 
Is it yourself ?” 

“It is not, my son,” replied the 
other gently, as, slightly pushing by 
the young man, he left him with a 
passing salute. 

Magas remained rooted to the spot, 
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knitting his brows and gnashing 
his teeth with vexation. “So near 
the goal of all my hopes, and so 
suddenly foiled ; but I will find her 
yet; and if gold will buy her, 
well! if not, why, other means must 
be tried.” 

It is no longer a grove yielding its 
pleasant shades in the sunny light 
of the beautiful climate of Greece ; 
it is no longer the impassioned tone 
of Magas pouring the honeyed tones 
of flattering love into her ear; the 
slave is at the feet of her mistress, 
in the women’s apartment of a small 
but elegantly adorned dwelling near 
unto the city, and again she is bathed 
in tears. Yet the voice in which 
she is addressed is more sorrowful 
than angry; the tones are rather 
those of a grieving mother than of 
an enraged mistress. But theré was 
a decision, a firmness in the voice 
that told the lady was not to be tri- 
fled with. 

“What is this I hear of thee, my 
poor child ?” 

“ Forgive me, dearest lady, forgive 
me, Lady Damaris.” 

“It is not a question of personal 
offence, my Chione ; thou hast injured 
thyself, not me. A year ago, thou 
didst put on Christ, and vow alle- 
giance to the one true God. Wilt 
thou now forsake him, to follow thy 
own passion ?” 

“T have not forsaken Christ! I 
will never, never forsake him.” 

“No? then why dally with the 
tempter? why seek again what thou 
hast once abjured? When our holy 
bishop rescued thee from the service 
of the pagan altars, at thine own ear- 
nest entreaty, and brought thee here, 
to serve the Lord Jesus, didst thou 
not renounce paganism, its vices, its: 
crimes, z¢s sweets as well as its dét- 
ters ?” 

“T renounce them still.” 
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“ And yet thou goest to a pagan 
temple, to attract the notice of a 
young pagan noble, the enemy of our 
faith!” 

“T went not for that purpose, 
madam, though it ended so. I went 
to see Lotis, as I told you ; she was 
seeking instruction from me as of 
yore ; you are aware she was my 
pupil in music.” 

“And you gave it her, by causing 
her to help you attract your former 
admirer ; fie! Chione, your tale hangs 
not well together.” 

“ Lady, believe me, I knew not of 
the presence of Magas, until I saw 
him there ; I was not thinking of him, 
until he stood beside the pillar with- 
in which I was concealed. It was on 
a sudden impulse that I acted. Lo- 
tis was beside me with her lute ; we 
were both effectually concealed with- 
in one of those hollow, vaulted reces- 
ses used for emitting the more mys- 
terious sounds of the deities, and 
which are known to so few that I 
felt myself doubly secure, when the 
sight of him who could not see me 
caused a rush of blood to my head ; 
I gave Lotis a signal, which she 
obeyed, as thinking, perhaps, I had 
again a part in the performance as I 
used to have, and I sang, not of the 
muse, save as a thing of the past.” 

“T know you cannot believe in 
paganism again, Chione,” said the 
lady solemnly ; “it is not your head 
that is likely to be misled, at least 
not in the first instance. I fear your 
passions, not your understanding. 
The rush of blood was, methinks, 
to your heart, rather than to your 
head.” 

“ Lady, I love my religion, or I 
should not have desired to leave the 
itemple ; I was honored there.” 

“Yes, Chione ; and here you are 
not honored in a way that flatters 
your self-love ; and that is why, after 
a year of trial, you seek the flattery 
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of Magas, rather than the unimpas- 
sioned love of your Christian friends, 
Yet their love is less selfish, more sin- 
cere.” 

“Ttis cold, cold,” muttered Chione. 
Aloud she said, “Madam, I dare 
assure you, my faith is as vivid now 
as it was a year ago.” 

“ My poor child!” said the lady, 
laying her hand upon Chione’s head, 
“go for to-night; another day, we 
will resume the subject. You are 
under the influence of passion at 
this moment ; you know neither your 
own strength nor your own weakness ; 
you scarcely know what you believe 
what you doubt. Your passions are 
awakened, your self-love 
and perhaps wounded. 
be subdued; not by the exercise of 
the understanding, which is powerless 
against such formidable enemies ; 
but by faith, which is the exercise of 
the #eart in God ; for with the h 
man believeth unto justice.* If, 
you say, your faith is as vivid now 
it was a year ago, g 
in prayer, and I too will pray with 
you, my poor child, that our hearts 
may be fashioned after the 
shown us in the mount.” 

Poor Chione! the tenth muse! 
with every pulse palpitating to 
inspirations of poetical and 


aroused, 


These must 


o and exercise 


pattern 


the 
musical 
genius—a genius which in her panted 
for expression, and nourished itself at 
the shrine of self-love. 
bred an orphan in the temple of the 
muses ; gifted with more than ordi 
nary of mind, which ha 
been cultivated even by the residence 
which had been hers from infancy ; 
endowed with grace, beauty, and in 
telligence ; fostered by the praises of 
Magas, who, from being the patron 
of the beautiful and interesting child, 
had become the admirer of the still 
and ever ircreasing loveliness of the 


Poor Chione! 


} 


powers 


* Rom. x. 10 
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maiden. Poor Chione! The truths 
of Christiarity unfolded to her by 
Merion, her uncle, also a slave, at a 
time when her understanding was 
about to reject the mockeries of a 
worship beautiful and fanciful indeed, 
but sustained by no interior power, 
appealing to no standard on which 
she could rely unhesitatingly, had 
taken hold of her imagination, had 
captivated her by their beauty, their 
coherence, their consistency. They 
were the realization of her fondest 
dreams, the filling up of the most 
beautiful pictures that her fancy had 
ever painted ; they were a logical ap- 
peal to her understanding ; and be- 
cause they were all these, she adopt- 
ed them, not beginning to compre- 
hend the éz¢erior spirit, not fathom- 
ing even to the first degree, the mys- 
tery of the cross, that stumbling-block 
to the Fews, and foolishness to the 
Greeks.* Chione’s understanding was 
Christ’s, and her imagination also, 
because the metaphysical proposi- 
tions of the apostle met her ap- 
proval, and the poetry and imagery 
of the church claimed her admira- 
tion; but her Zear¢ seemed still un- 
touched, her thoughts still centred 
in herself, her loves and her hatreds 
still found their source in human 
passion. She judged all things as 
yet by a mere outward, human stan- 
dard ; and the tragic scenes recount- 
ed in the Gospels but moved her in 
the same manner, though in a higher 
degree, as would a tragedy of So- 
phocles or Euripides. They excited 
her feelings to admiration, nay to 
adoration ; but for the regulation of 
the dispositions of her heart, they 
were not yet brought into play. 

In fact, she was disappointed in 
religion, although she did not confess 
her disappointment even to herself. 
Up to the time she had become a 


* : Cor. i. 23. 
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Christian, all things had ministered 
to her self-love. When, yielding to 
the preaching of Merion, (for such it 
was, although addressed to so limited 
an audience,) she had besought his 
intercession to be removed from a 
place where, as her years increased, 
her beauty and position as a slave 
exposed her to danger, she had 
counted on being appreciated by the 
society which she entered; and as 
she had heard of many slaves having 
been set free by the Christians on 
account of the esteem in which they 
were held, she, fancying herself a 
very superior being to the generality 
of slaves, (her beauty, grace, and 
genius having ever called forth such 
unqualified admiration,) could not 
but deem that she should soon be 
accounted well worthy of such an 
advantage. When, then, she found 
herself at the age of sixteen, secluded 
in the household of the Lady Dama- 
ris, treated kindly, but not specially 
indulged ; when she saw that her 
mistress, far from deeming her a 
prodigy, seemed to find in her serious 
failings needing correction, and that 
a probation was deemed necessary 
ere allowing her to profess the faith ; 
she was more hurt than she permitted 
to appear: and the seclusion to 
which she had committed herself, 
when requesting to be transferred 
from the muses’ temple to the silence 
and retirement practised by the house- 
hold of the Lady Damaris, weighed 
upon her spirit, for it gave no scope 
to the love of display which excited 
her genius to pleasurable expression. 
Her intellectual convictions, indeed, 
remained unchanged, but her heart 
sought other interests than those 
around her ; and when it appeared 
that one after another of the slaves 
attached to the lady received their 
freedom, according as they demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of their 
mistress that they were likely to 
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make a good use of it, but that no 
hint was ever given to herself that 
she might expect a like boon, she 
began to wax impatient, to tax her 
mistress with partiality, and finally 
to raise the question whether she 
had not a right to free herself from 
tyranny. Tyranny! The only re- 
straint exercised in her regard was 
such as a tender mother’s vigilance 
would deem necessary. She saw 
not that, at her years, the protection 
of the Lady Damaris was the great- 
est benefit this world could give her, 
accompanied as it was by genuine 
kindness, and an earnest desire to 
cultivate her heart and her under- 
standing in the right direction. 
Freedom ! exterior freedom for a 
girl of sixteen! this became her 
dream by night, her exclusive idea 
by day, and in acting upon the idea, 
she often violated the rules the noble 
and charitable lady had laid down 
for the regulation of her household. 
On an occasion of this kind it was 
that she had visited the muses’ tem- 
ple, saying to herself that it was to 
" give instruction to her former com- 
panion, whom she so much desired 
to meet again. ‘There the sight of 
Magas had brought back ali the flat- 
teries and self-exulting thoughts of 
former days. She had then refrained 
from making herself known, for—a 
slave! and the nobie Magas !—her 
heart revolted at the thought of what 
such a connection must be! A year 
ago she had fled from it ; her pride 
had sustained her then; she had 
called it her virtue. Now she felt 
the need of his praises; now she 
longed for his sweet flatteries ; the 
voice of truth had been too harsh for 
her self-love. She needed adulation, 
passionate adoration. Would Magas 
give it her? She had heard his 
exclamation recognizing her voice: 
from her hiding-place she had seen 
the zeal with which he had sought 
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her; and eight days afterward, by 
dint of watching, she had contrived 
to meet him as if by accident, as we 
have seen; and what was to be the 
result ? 


CHAPTER III. 


“CHIONE, my niece; nay, my daugh- 
ter in Jesus Christ, tell me, for pity’s 
sake, why do I find you here ?” 

“Uncle, I weary of the tedious 
routine of ourhousehold. I come to 
woo the naiads and the fauns of ear 
ly days, for a little relaxation of my 
spirit.” ; 

“The naiads and the fauns! 
Strange worship for a Christian !” 

“Nay, uncle, do not cast religion 
at me for ever. I mean no harm by 
speaking in the language of my child 
hood; and, indeed, I need to recreate 
my soul; my spirit is fainting away 
amid the tedium of our ever immacu- 
late household.” 

“What possible fault can you find 
with the Lady Damaris ?” 

“None, none at all, absolutely 
none. Have I not just said she is 
immaculate, faultless? too perfect, in 
fact, fair as the moon and as chaste; 
ay, and as cold too !” 

“Cold! Lady Damaris who has 
spent her fortune in relieving the in 
digent, in soothing the sorrows of 
the mourner, in setting free the slave. 
Cold! Where, then, will you find the 
fire of charity ?” 

“T wish she would set me free !” 

“You! Are you not too free al- 
ready! as witness this unmaidenly 
step of visiting these glades alone 
and unprotected? Free! Are you 
not already as free as is safe for you? 
is not the Lady Damaris more a mo- 
ther than a mistress to you? Go to, 
your labors are too light, your liberty 
too great, since you know not how 
to make a better use of it. A Chris- 
tian maiden should have more re 
serve.” 
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“What harm is there in sunning 
myself on the river-banks awhile ?” 

“ None, if that is your object, and 
that a/one, though even so, for one in 
your condition there might be dan- 
ger. But, Chione, you do not come 
here either to woo the naiads or the 
fauns, or to sun yourself on the river- 
banks. You come here to meet one 
you are bound to avoid, and I come 
to take you home again.” 

“ By what right ?” 

“ Ay, by what right, base slave ?” 
asked the voice of Magas, as he sud- 
denly came upon the couple. “ By what 
right dare you to interfere with the 
fairest muse of earth’s bright temple? 
you who have scarcely brains enough 
to know whether Apollo steers his 
chariot from east to west or from 
north to south.” 

“Noble sir,” said Merion respect- 
fully, as if unheedfuf of the insulting 
tone in which he was addressed, “ I 
am this maiden’s uncle, and seek but 
to conduct her to a place of safety.” 

“T will dispense with thine office, 
by fulfilling it myself; take thyself 
hence, I say.” 

Merion looked at Chione, who, 
with an incomprehensible caprice, set- 
tled the dispute by rapidly taking 
flight in the direction of the abode of 
the Lady Damaris, thus again leay- 
ing Magas foiled at the moment he 
thought himself certain of an inter- 
view; and, what was still more per- 
plexing, leaving him in a state of un- 
certainty as to whether she desired to 
grant him an interview’or otherwise. 
He turned fiercely upon Merion : 

“Where is the girl flown to? 
Where does she live ?” 

“T cannot tell you, noble sir,” 
said the slave, turning away. 

“For cannot, say will not,” said 
Magas, arresting him. “TI insist on 
knowing where Chione lives.” 

“You cannot know it from me, 
sir,” said Merion, breaking away, 
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while fortunately some persons ap- 
pearing in sight, forbade the noble 
Magas from renewing a contest with 
another person’s servant ; and thus 
the faithful guardian of Chione ef- 
fected his escape. 

It was, however, to the house of 
Dionysius he betook himself to con- 
sult with him concerning the mea- 
sures to be taken to insure the safe- 
ty of his wayward niece. 

It was a difficult matter for the 
learned but simple-hearted bishop, 
known in the city as Dionysius the 
Areopagite, to interfere in. The con- 
version of this noble-hearted prelate 
had, in his own case, been so sincere, 
so entire, it was difficult for him to 
comprehend an adhesion given part- 
ly to the intellectual, partly to the 
moral bearings of the religion of 
Christ, an adhesion which more re- 
sembled a philosophical adoption of 
tenets, than the surrender of the 
whole being into the keeping of his 
divine Lord, such as he understood 
to be the requirement demanded of 
himself when, under the tuition of the 
great apostle, he had learned to put 
on Christ. The gospel had come to 
him, not in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in 
much assurance.* It filled his soul, 
not only with its intellectual delights, 
with its wondrous solutions of the 
dread mysteries of existence, with its 
harmonious developments and sub- 
lime manifestations, but with zméerior 
light. “ Faith” was to him as, alas! 
it is to so few, “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” It animated him 
wholly ; it was a part of himself ; he 
could say with the great apostle in 
very truth, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.”$ 

* Thes. i. 5. +t Heb. xi. 1. t Gal. ii. 20. 
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But Dionysius was the pastor of 
souls; he dared not refuse to come 
to the assistance of one of his flock, 
albeit, that one was a child, a slave, 
and that the request for his interfer- 
ence came to him also from a slave. 
The true-hearted Merion was worthy 
of his highest love ; long since would 
he have redeemed him, and associated 
him in his labors of love, but that 
the slave ever put him off, pointing 
out to him others on whom the maze- 
rial chain weighed more heavily, so 
that its wearers were fainting under 
the burden, while he walked erect. 
The truth had made him free* in 
soul, and he was not willing to en- 
croach on the limited means placed 
at the disposal of the bishop by the 
faithful, while so many of the weaker 
brethren needed help to sustain their 
fainting steps. Besides, as a slave, 
bearing his own burden, Merion 
possessed a greater influence among 
his own class than he would have 
done had he accepted the purchase 
of his liberty. “The poor and lowly,” 
said he to Dionysius, “have many ad- 
vantages which you in higher stations 
wot not of. Truth is not veiled from 
them by politeness, or by the con- 
ventionalism of society; they see 
things as they are, unmasked, and 
view themselves also by another light 
than that which is shed on the man 
to whom everybody bows. TI have 
often thought, my lord, that they 
need an extraordinary degree of 
grace, who are thus placed above the 
multitude. Since our Lord has de- 
clared that it is the ‘foor who cre 
blessed,’ and he himself asks, ‘How 
can ye believe, ye who receive honor 
one of another? Believe me, then, 
my kind friend, there is a greater 
blessing in a position to which no 
worldly honor is attached than to 
others ; at least for poor souls like 


* St. John viii. 32. t St. John v. 44. 
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mine, who cannot claim the extraor- 
dinary graces needed to clear away 
the mists which obscure the light 
from the great ones of this world.” 
Thus pleaded Merion against his own 
advancement, to which the bishop re- 
plied : 

“Tt is true, my Merion, we must 
all become ‘ poor in spirit,’ giving all 
honor to God alone, for the good 
that is in us, since all that man has 
done is to pervert his gifts.” 

“ And the more wonderful, the more 
exalted the gifts, the more they are per- 
verted. Chione’s beauty and talent are 
already turning her away from the re- 
ligion she has professed.” 

“ Nay, not so bad as that, my Me- 
rion. Neither is it the beauty or the 
talent that are in fault. These are 
God’s gifts to Chione. It is the hu- 
man self-love, the self-centralization 
which craves homage and admira- 
tion, that are to blame. It is the 
repetition of the primeval sin, the 
wilful separation of the soul from 
God, for the sake of inordinate gra 
tification. But Chione has worship- 
ped Christ. She will see her error 
and repent.” 

“Would I could think so,” sighed 
the slave. 

“ Nay, now it is you who are want- 
ing in confidence, my good friend. 
Chione is the child of your prayer. 
You begot her in the Lord, and He 
will preserve her for you. How, is 
not so plain. May be, she will /a//. 
Gifts like hers too often lack humil- 
ity, and humility, the foundation of 
the Christian character, sometimes 
needs a fall, in order to produce it. 
Faith you have already won for her, 
from God. Now set yourself to in- 
tercede for her again, to win other 
gifts which shall render her faith 
available to salvation. Ask for her, 
humility, at any price of suffering to 
yourself or her. God will grant your 
prayer, be assured of that, my friend. 
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Now, as to what we can do for the 
exterior circumstance, let me know 
your wishes.” 

" «Ts it possible to remove her from 
the path of that Magas ?” 

“We might try ; though, rich and 
ardent as he is, he would be apt to 
trace her to any place within our 
power to send her. I have friends 
at Corinth. Should you be satisfied 
to send her there ?” 

“They are Christians ?” 

“Else I would not have named 
them. But, reflect, to none is she as 
dear as she is to you. None will 
take the same interest in her, watch 
over her—” 

“ But she will be out of the way of 
Magas.” 

“ Her person will. How her mind 
will be affected, is another question. 
We cannot change the affections or 
annihilate desires by change of place. 
But it shall be as you wish.” 

“ Will the Lady Damaris consent ?” 

“ You know, full well, that the wel- 
fare of her household, temporal and 
eternal, is the object of that lady’s 
constant solicitude. She will agree 
to anything she deems will promote 
hag 

Chione was scarcely surprised when 
she was told that she was to be sent to 
Corinth. Nay, to do her justice, she 
was not altogether grieved. She knew 
herdanger. Her pride and self-respect 
revolted from any degrading connec- 
tion with Magas. And what other 
could she hope for? Neither as a 
slave nor as a freed-woman could 
Magas elevate her to the rank of his 
wife. He himself had proposed As- 
pasia for her model; but Aspasia 
to a Christian maiden! Dazzling as 
was the ideal, not for a moment did 
Chione suffer herself to believe it 
could be hers. Why, then, did she 
hover around her destruction, as a 
moth hovers around the candle? 
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Why did her thoughts perpetually 
dwell on Magas as the only one 
who understood her, the sole being 
on earth who could appreciate her? 
Why had she endeavored, why did 
she still endeavor, to attract his at- 
tention the more that she knew the 
burning passion which fired his im- 
petuous and vehement nature? 

Chione felt but too truly the in- 
ward conflict of her soul. She loved 
Magas. She could not conceal her- 
self from him if he were near—could 
not even avoid him. The attraction 
was too great. But at Corinth she 
could forget him, at Corinth other 
objects would occupy her, at Corinth 
she would again learn to love Christ. 
So to Corinth she consented to go, 
making so little opposition to the 
measure, that Merion half persuaded 
himself he had overrated her weak- 
ness. 

Chione was conveyed away steal- 
thily, in company with a Christian 
family who were making the journey 
homeward. Days elapsed ; and Ma- 
gas watched in vain, set spies in vain. 
Chione was not to be met with. 

“The girl must be ill, or be- 
witched,” said he. “ Three appear- 
ances, and nothing heard of her! A 
whole year since I saw her before, 
and she so changed, beautified, and 
silenced when we met again! What 
can it. mean ?” 

“What can what mean, Magas, 
that you are here talking to yourself, 
and flinging yourself about like a 
madman ?” 

“ Critias !” 

“Yes; it is long since we met. 
What have you been doing since ?” 

“Tracing the girl who imposed 
upon us in the muses’ temple.” 

“What! not forgotten that yet ?” 

“No. It was scarcely an adven- 
ture to be forgotten, save by one who 
cares for nothing, like yourself.” 

“ Well, what have you discoweied >” 
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“This much, at least: the girl is 
Merion’s niece.” 

“So! Then we may suppose her 
rhapsodies referred to the new sect ?” 

“Yes; and that they must be 
looked to. I wish you would let 
me question your slave awhile.” 

“Question all you like; but I 
warn you, Merion is not likely to 
answer you unless /e likes.” 

“ Then we can apply the torture ?” 

“No! not to Merion! no! Not 
on a subject which interferes with no 
one, even though you have assumed 
it as a cobweb to your brain. Me- 
rion is a faithful servant. I consent 
to notorture while he continues such.” 

“ Not if you learn that he is con- 
cerned ‘in hatching a conspiracy 
against the state ?” 

“ Magas, I think you are taking 
leave of your senses.” 


PHILOSOPHY NOT 


THERE are persons who think we 
err, and make our magazine too heavy 
by devoting so large a portion of it 
to quasi-philosophical discussions. 
All readers, we are aware, are not 
and need not be interested in such 
discussions ; but there are some who 
want them, value them, and profit by 
them. One of our contributors has 
received the following letter from a 
distinguished professor in a Southern 
university, which proves that our 
heavy articles are read by some, at 
least, and have served the cause of 
truth. 


October 26, 1867. 
To THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ON 
“THE CARTESIAN DOUBT,” PUBLISHED 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD: 


DEAR Sir: I beg you to accept the pre- 
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But Magas was in love, and would 
neither hear reason nor be turned 
away from his purpose. Merion 
would tell him nothing. He said 
only that he had not seen the girl 
for many days, and that it was not 
his business to inquire to what place 
she had been sent. Lotis, the daugh- 
ter of the principal philosopher of the 
day, had been her frequent companion 
in early days, but of late had seen her 
little, and, since the adventure in the 
temple, not at all. Lotis was suspec- 
ted to know the name of Chione’s 
owner; but, if she did, she kept it 
to herself. Months passed; and 
then Magas disappeared also, and, 
for a while, was not again heard of 
in Athens, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ALWAYS VAIN. 


sentation of this copy of a book I published, 
as you see, in 1860. 

Ido not offer it with any idea that you 
will find in it anything new or instructive to 
you, or with any expectation that you will 
giv> it approval or praise. I have become 
conscious of several of the errors it contains. 

I send it to you under the influence of two 
motives: 1st. To offer you a token of the 
deep gratitude I feel toward you for the 
article on “‘ The Cartesian Doubt,” and other 
articles (which I take also to be from your 
pen) entitled “ Problems of the Age,” pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC WorLD ; this grati- 
tude being felt for the flood of religious and 
intellectual light they have shed upon my 
mind and heart, and for their having con- 
vinced me of the truth of many Catholic 
doctrines I had obscurely perceived, and 
which, through the clearness and force of 
your language and arguments, now shine to 
my eyes with unsullied lustre. Second. I 
also offer you this token, that you may there- 
by judge for yourself how far I was behind, 
and therefore what great advance I must 
have made toward a clear understanding of 
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the true relation and subordination of phi- 
losophy to Catholic doctrine, now that I ad- 
mit that doctrine as received through your 
articles, which I have no doubt are approved 
by the Church. 

“Hoping, sir, you will kindly receive this 
expression of my heartfelt thanks, I sub- 
scribe myself, affectionately and respectfully, 
yours. 

The professor is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the article on Zhe Car- 
tesian Doubt and those on Zhe Prob- 
lems of the Age, are from the same 
writer. This, however, is a matter of 
no consequence ; for in both the pro- 
foundest principles of philosophy are 
treated ; and both, for the most part, 
set forth and defend the same philo- 
sophical doctrine. We lay before 
our readers another letter, from a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, a recent convert 
to the church, which shows that our 
philosophical articles are read by 
eminent men, and with respect, even 
when their doctrine is not accepted. 


December 10, 1867. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

DEAR StR: In THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for 
December, you say, on page 427, “ The 
school Sir William Hamilton founded 
avowedly maintains that philosophy cannot 
rise above the sensible, and that the super- 
sensible, as well as the superintelligible, 
must be taken, if at all, on the authority of 
faith or revelation.” Just before this, you 
also say, ‘The science neither of language 
nor of logic can be mastered by one who 
holds Sir William Hamilton was a philoso- 
pher,” etc. Again, on page 424, you Say, 
“ The tendency of all inductive philosophy, 
as any one may see in the writings of . . 
Sir William Hamilton and his school, is to 
restrict all science to the phenomenal, and, 
therefore, to exclude principles and causes, 
and consequently laws.” 

The ideas here advanced are new to my 
mind, and my object in troubling you with 
this letter is to request you to refer me to 
some philosophical work in which they are 
fully developed. I came into the Catholic 
Church in the spring of 1865, as I supposed 
by a process of induction, and by process 
of induction I am thoroughly convinced 
that we have higher and better evidence 
of the truth of the dogmas of the church, 
than of any scientific fact; indeed, better 
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than we have of any other fact, save that 
of existence. But I have failed to discover 
in the writings of ‘Sir William Hamilton 
(the only one of the writers you mention 
with whom I am even slightly acquainted) 
the tendency you describe, and I cannot un- 
derstand how sucha result could be pro- 
duced by a legitimate inductive philosophy. 
Sir William Hamilton shows that induction, 
when applied to Deity, to the infinite or to 
the absolute, (he ought to have said to any 
spiritual existence also,) fails to yield even 
apparent truth, because it yields contradic- 
tions. It seems to me that this must be a 
very near approach to a true catholic phi- 
losophy, that is, to a definition of the field 
in which induction is to operate ; and I find 
it a weapon which silences, if it does not 
convince, my Protestant friends ; for if they 
admit that their reasoning powers—those 
faculties which enable them to make the 
boasted progress in physical science—give 
no help in explaining the relation which 
exists between them and their Creator, they 
then have to deny, with the deist, that any 
such application exists ; or if it does exist, 
admit that it rests on authority, thus destroy- 
ing the right of private judgment, a result in 
either case fatal to Protestant Christianity. 

I don’t think I am mistaken about what 
Sir William Hamilton teaches, for I have 
his works before me ; but it is very possible 
that I do not comprehend the tendency of 
it ; and I may be entirely wrong in regard- 
ing him as a philosopher second to but few 
since Aristotle. I am not seeking contro- 
versy, but information ; and if you can refer 
me to a book, not too large for a hard-work- 
ing lawyer to read, which will clearly define 
what is regarded in the Catholic Church as 
the philosophy or rationale of religion, you 
will confer a favor which will be long re- 
membered. Very respectfully. 


. The old controvesy with heresy has 
lost its former importance, for heresy 
in our time gives way to downright 
infidelity, or total religious indiffer- 
ence, and the intelligent Catholic, 
who understands his age, is more 
disposed to recognize and cherish 
the fragments of Christian truth still 
retained by the sects respectively 
than to point out and refute their 
heresies. He would be careful not 
to break the bruised reed or to 
quench the smoking flax. In these 
times all whoare not against our Lord 
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are for him. The field of contro- 
versy has changed. The non-Catho- 
lic world is either slowly retracing its 
steps toward the church, or rushing 
headlong into rationalism, naturai- 
ism, humanitarianism, pantheism, 
atheism. The modern atheists are 
a far more numerous class than is 
commonly supposed. Virtually all na- 
turalists, humanitarians, and panthe- 
ists are atheists, and the God ad- 
mitted by the rationalists is not the 
living God, an ever-present Creator 
and upholder of the universe, but an 
abstraction, a vague generalization, 
or a God so bound hand and foot by 
the so-called laws of nature, as to be 
powerless, and incapable of a single 
free movement, or an efficient act. 
These several classes of unbe- 
lievers pretend to base their denial 
of divine revelation, the supernatur- 
al, the Christian religion, the freedom, 
and even the very being of God, on 
science and philosophy ; and it is 
only on scientific and philosophical 
ground that we can meet, and logi- 
cally refute them. No doubt their 
objections are sophistical, unscientific, 
and unphilosophical, yet we can 
show that fact only by means of true 
science and sound philosophy. We 
say nothing here of what grace may 
do ; for it works by a method of its 
own, and by inspiring the will and 
enlightening the understanding, it 
enables one, by a single bound, to 
rise from the lowest deep of infide- 
lity to the sublimest height of faith 
—to a faith that penetrates within 
the veil—lays hold of the unseen and 
the eternal, and conquers the world. 
We speak now only of the human 
means of meeting and overcoming 
the objections of unbelievers to our 
most holy faith, We can meet and 
overcome them, and produce what 
theologians call fides humana, only by 
opposing the true philosophy to their 
f Ilse philosophy—genuine science to 
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their pretended science, real logic to 
their shallow sophistries. 

Is this a work that Catholics can 
prudently neglect? We think not. 
Every age has its own special work 
to perform, its own special enemies 
to combat, and there is neither wis- 
dom nor utility, nor true courage in 
turning our backs upon the enemies 
that assail us, and dealing forth vig- 
orous blows against enemies long 
since vanquished, and now dead, and 
ready to be buried. We must face 
the evil of to-day, the enemy that is 
actually in front of us, and with the 
arms that promise to be effective 
against him. ‘This is not only wis- 
dom, but a necessity, if we would de- 
fend the treasure committed to us. 
Erroris constantly changing its forms, 
and we must attack it under the form 
it assumes here and now. ‘To-day 
it apes the form of science and phi- 
losophy. It will avail us nothing to 
denounce philosophy as vain, of 
science as unreal or valueless. We 
must accept both, and oppose to the 
unreal or false the real and the true. 
We must meet and beat the enemy 
on his own ground, and with his own 
weapons. As the enemy chooses tc 
attack us on the ground of science, 
reason, philosophy, we must meet him 
on that ground, and show that on 
that ground, as on every other, 
Catholicity is invincible, and able to 
command the victory. 

All the great theologians of the 
church have been great philosophers ; 
St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Augustine, St. Tho- 
mas, St. Bonaventura, Suarez, Bos- 
suet, Fénélon, to name no others: 
and all the glorious ages of the 
church have been marked by pro- 
found and vigorous philosophical 
and theological studies, as the fourth, 
the twelfth, the thirteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. If the decline of 
faith marks a decline of science and 
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philosophy, so also does the decline 
of science and philosophy mark usu- 
ally a decline of faith. The revival 
of faith in our century has followed 
or been accompanied by a revival of 
the strong masculine philosophy of 
the fathers and the medizval doc- 
tors. In proportion as men cast 
aside the /rivolezza of the eighteenth 
century, engage in serious studies, 
and learn to think, and think deeply 
and earnestly, faith revives, and men 
who as yet are not believers look 
with reverence and awe on the gran- 
deur and beauty of the Catholic 
Church, over which time and place 
have no influence, exempt from 
human vicissitudes, and on which 
the storms and tempests of the ages 
beat in vain. All serious and think- 
ing men turn toward her, and she 
only is able to give free and full 
scope to thought, and to satisfy its 
demands. 

We do not, of course, fall into the 
absurdity of seeking to convert faith 
into philosophy, nor to substitute phi- 
losophy for faith. Philosophy, strictly 
taken, is the rational element of 
faith, or, more strictly still, the pre- 
amble to faith. It does not give us 
supernatural faith, which is the gift 
of God ; it only removes the intellec- 
tual prohibentia or obstacles to faith, 
and establishes those rational or 
scientific truths or principles which 
faith or revelation presupposes, which 
precede faith, and without which faith 
could have no rational basis or con- 
nection with science. All faith in 
the last analysis is belief and trust in 
the veracity of God, or the affirma- 
tion, Deus est verax, and presupposes 
that God is. We cannot talk of faith 
till we have proved from reason with 
certitude the existence of God. The 
immortality of the soul brought to 
light through the Gospel is not the 
simple existence of the soul in a 
future life, but the immortal life of 
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the blest in glory, rendered possible 
and actual through the incarnation, 
and to which man by his natural 
powers neither does nor can attain. 
This immortality presupposes what 
is commonly meant by the immor- 
tality of the soul, an immortality 
common to the beatified and the 
reprobate. The immortality or con- 
tinued existence of the soul is a ra- 
tional truth, and was held by the 
heathen in all ages, and must be 
capable of being proved with cer- 
tainty by reason prior to faith. Faith 
reveals to us a state of future rewards 
and punishments. But rewards and 
punishments presuppose free agency, 
or the liberty of man, which is a truth 
of reason, and to be proved from rea- 
son alone. Hence the Holy See re- 
quired the traditionalists, who seemed 
disposed to build science on faith, or 
to found faith on scepticism, to sub- 
scribe a declaration that the existence 
of God, the spirituality of the soul, 
and the liberty of man are provable 
with certainty from reason alone 
prior to faith. These are philoso- 
phical truths, and the philosophy 
that denies them or declares itself 
unable to prove them is no philoso- 
phy at all. It is because these great 
truths are provable by natural reason 
that we are morally bound to believe 
the revelation of God when duly 
accredited to us as his revelation, 
and that refusal to believe it when 
so accredited is a sin. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that 
Christian faith not only leaves a wide 
field to reason or philosophy, but 
makes large demands on philosophy, 
requires of natural reason the very 
utmost it can do ; for the highest vic- 
tory of reason is precisely in prov- 
ing with certainty these three great 
scientific or philosophical truths just 
named. How little do they under- 
stand of our religion, who pretend 
that it dwarfs the intellect, gives no 
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scope to reason, and appeals only to 
the external senses and the ignorance 
and credulity of the people! These 
considerations show that reason, 
science, or philosophy has a great 
and important part in relation to 
Catholic faith, and must have ; for all 
the theologians agree that grace sup- 
poses nature, gratia supponit natu- 
ram. It is to the rational soul that 
God speaks. 

Now, it is an undeniable fact, that 
what passes for philosophy with non- 
Catholics either denies those great 
truths which are prior to faith, or 
fails to prove them with certainty. 
With what effect, then, can we meet 
the errors of the age or of our coun- 
try, and advance the cause of Catho- 
lic faith with those who reject it, 
without entering even deeply into 
scientific and philosophical discus- 
sions? To restore faith, we must 
restore reason and philosophy, which 
is its expression ; for reason is, at pres- 
ent, more seriously assailed than faith. 
The controversy to-day is not, as it was 
a hundred and fifty years ago, between 
catholicity and heresy, but between 
catholicity and infidelity, between the 
church and those who deny all reli- 
gion deserving the name; and this 
controversy is precisely in the field 
of philosophy. In denying the church 
and rejecting the Christian mysteries, 
the movement party of the age have 
lost reason, while professing to rely 
on it and to be guided by it. They 
have fallen below reason, and must 
be brought up to it, and be made to 
respect it. The so-called advanced 
party of humanity, the march-of-in- 
tellect or the progress-of-the-species 
party, deny not the faith only, but, in 
act, reason too. The party has no 
tolerable appreciation of the powers 
and capacities of natural reason ; and 
the moment we can get its members to 
reason, to understand what reason can 
do, and is called upon to do, contro- 
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versy is over. We have got their face 
turned toward the truth, and them- 
selves making their way toward the 
church. Hence the great work im- 
mediately at hand is the defence of 
reason. 

_Those Catholics who have not 
been in a position to learn, or who 
have no call, in the way of duty, to 
study the wants and tendencies of 
the age, may not be aware of any 
necessity for this defence of reason, 
and therefore, for the philosophical 
essays, which, from time to time, 
we publish, and may well think that 
we fill with them a space that could 
be better filled with matter less heavy 
and more attractive to the bulk of 
readers. But those who, from their 
position or vocation, are obliged to 
study and comprehend the age, whose 
duty it is to master the literature and 
science of the non-Catholic world, 
and who are in habits of daily inter- 
course with fair-minded and liberal 
non-Catholics, feel the need of such 
essays, both for themselves and for 
those who hold our religion to be 
illogical, unintellectual, unphilosophi- 
cal, and hostile to science. The age 
is earnest, terribly in earnest in the 
pursuit of material gain, and even in 
the cultivation of the material or in- 
ductive sciences ; but, in spiritual 
matters, in the higher philosophy 
which is the preamble to faith, it is 
sadly deficient, and even indifferent ; 
and this defect and this indifference 
must be overcome. We could not 
effect our purpose in publishing this 
magazine, or discharge our duty to 
our countrymen, if we did not do 
our best to overcome them; to stimu- 
late those we are able to influence to 
devote themselves with greater ear- 
nestness to the study of the highest 
and gravest problems of reason now 
up for solution. Our readers know 
well that our aim is not simply to 
amuse or to render ourselves popu- 
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lar. We do not believe it necessary 
to piety to put on a long face, to 
speak with a nasal twang, or to go 
about with the head bowed down 
like a bulrush. We delight to see 
the flowers bloom and to hear the 
birds sing ; we love art and all the 
amenities of social life ; but, with all 
this, we publish our magazine with a 
serious and earnest purpose. rast 
ist das Leben. We aim to serve the 
cause of faith, morals, intellectual 
culture, freedom, and civilization ; to 
do what in us lies, God helping us, 
to restore our countrymen to faith in 
Christianity, and to Christianity in 
its unity and integrity ; and to make 
them work with intelligence and zeal 
for the high destiny to which God, in 
his providence, is calling our beloved 
country. 

The two letters we publish, among 
many other evidences that reach us, 
prove to us that we do not err in de- 
voting a large space to the discussion 
of the highest and most difficult philo- 
sophical questions of the day. These 
letters are from men of education, cul- 
ture, and the first order of intellect and 
intelligence. The first, which the au- 
thor of the article on Zhe Cartesian 
Doubt has kindly placed at our dis- 
posal, proves that our so-called heavy 
articles have cleared up the mind, at 
least, of one soul, and enabled him 
to see and admit the Catholic truth. 
The second letter proves equally the 
part that philosophy plays in bring- 
ing men of a high order of intellect 
to the faith, even when the particular 
system of philosophy followed is not 
precisely that which we ourselves de- 
fend. His letter shows that its writer 
takes an interest in philosophy, and 
believes in its utility. This is enough 
to justify us in our course. 

The writer of this letter appears 
to be a little startled at our censure 
of the inductive philosophy, and 
especially of Sir William Hamilton. 
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We cannot call that eminent and 
erudite Scottish professor a philoso- 
pher, for we understand by philoso- 
phy the science of principles and 
causes. All real principles are onto- 
logical, and Sir William Hamilton 
denies that ontology is or can be 
any object of human science. The 
only things pertaining to philosophy 
he admits are logic and psychology. 
But how can there be psychology 
without ontology? a soul without 
being? or science of the soul 
without science of being, that is, 
without ontology? The soul is not 
self-existent, has not its being in it- 
self, but in God ; “ for in him we live, 
and move, and are,” or have our be- 
ing. How, then, construct a real 
science of the soul, or psychology, 
without science of being, and of the 
relation of the soul to real and ne- 
cessary being, that is, of the divine 
creative act? Logic is both a science 
and art. Men may, no doubt, prac- 
tise the art without a scientific knowl- 
edge of its principles ; but, to under- 
stand logic as a science, he must 
understand its principles, and these 
are ontological. No man fully compre- 
hends logic .as a science till he has 
seen its type and origin in the triper- 
sonality of God, and recognized its 
principle in the divine creative act. 
Sir William Hamilton, then, by ex- 
cluding ontology, excludes from our 
science principles and causes, and 
leaves both logic and psychology 
without any scientific basis. 

The writer says, “ Sir William Ham- 
ilton shows that induction, when ap- 
plied to deity, to the infinite, or to 
the absolute, (he ought to have said 
to any spiritual existence also,) fails 
to yield even apparent truth, because 
it yields contradictions.” We say the 
same, and therefore, while we admit 
inductive sciences, we do not admit 
inductive science or philosophy. 
Principles are given @ priori, not ob- 
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tained, as Kant has amply proved, 
by induction from the facts of expe- 
rience, because without them no ex- 
perience is possible. We agree with 
the writer, not that this “is a near 
approach to a true Catholic philoso- 
phy,” but, “to a definition of the 
field in which induction is to ope- 
rate.” Induction is restricted to the 
analysis and classification of facts, 
which fall or may fall under sensible 
observation, or experiment, and 
therefore the inductive sciences are 
empirical, not apodictic. This is 
what we said, when we said, “ The 
tendency of all inductive philosophy, 
as any one may see in the writings 
of Sir William Hamilton, is to restrict 
all science to the phenomenal, and 
therefore to exclude principles and 
causes, and therefore laws.” 

The writer says, “I came into the 
Catholic Church in the spring of 
1865, as I supposed by a process of 
induction,” etc., and very legitimate- 
ly too, we doubt not. We by no 
means exclude inductive reasoning 
in its place. We do not depreciate 
the inductive sciences, but we hold 
with Bacon that, while the inductive 
method is the true method of study- 
ing the facts of the external world, 
or of constructing the physical scien- 
ces, it is inapplicable in the study of 
philosophy or metaphysics. Philo- 
sophy has been well-nigh banished 
from the English-speaking world by 
neglecting the admonition of Bacon, 
and attempting to construct philoso- 
phy by the inductive method very 
properly adopted in the construction 
of the physical sciences, thus reduc- 
ing the philosopher to a simple phy- 
sicist, and philosophy simply to one 
of the physical sciences, instead of 
recognizing her as their queen, the 
scientia scientiarum. The difference 
between our friend and us is not 
that we differ from him with regard to 
induction or the inductive sciences, 
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but that we hold that there is a sci- 
ence above them, which controls them, 
gives them their law, and renders 
them possible, and which is not ob- 
tainable by induction. This science, 
which corresponds to the sophia or 
sapientia of the ancients, and which 
Aristotle held to be not empirical, 
and the science of first principles, is 
what we call, and the only science 
that we call, philosophy. What our 
friend understands by inductive phi 
losophy lies below what we call phi- 
losophy, and begins where our philo- 
sophy ends. 

In proving the miracles as histori 
cal facts, or the historical identity of 
the church in all ages, and her com- 
mission to teach all men and nations 
all things whatever our Lord has 
commanded or revealed to her, we 
follow the inductive 
must do so, for no other is possible. 
But it must be observed that the in- 
ductive would have even 
here no scientific value without the 
science of the principles, what we 
call the preamble to faith, namely, 
the existence of God, the spiritua- 
lity of the soul, and human liberty. 
Without this science, the induction 
would conclude nothing, and our 
friend as well as we holds that this 
science is not attainable by any in 
ductive process. It must also bs 
observed that the inductions we 
draw from the historical facts in the 
case do not give us divine faith, but 
simply a human faith, or rational be- 
lief in the Catholic Church, as we 
have already explained. The Catho- 
lic believer is more certain of the 
truth of what the church teaches 
than he is of any historical fact ; but 
this higher certainty is not the result 
of induction, for induction can give 
no certainty greater than we have of 
the facts from which it proceeds. 
The greater certainty is the result of 
the donum fidei, or the supernatural 


process, and 


process 
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gift of faith, by which the soul is 
born again or initiated into the 
order of regeneration, and begins its 
return to God as its final cause. 
The soul is thus really joined by 
grace to Jesus Christ, who is the 
real head of every man in the order 
of regeneration, and lives his life, as 
really as, in the order of generation, 
we live the life of Adam our proge- 
nitor. ‘This certainty or firm persua- 
sion, which St. Paul tells us “is the 
substance of things to be hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen,” 

rerum substantia sperandarum, argu- 
mentum non apparentium, which is of 
grace, must not be confounded with 
the fides humana, or certainty which 
is the product of induction. This 
latter certainty, which results from 
the motives of credibility fairly con- 
sidered, and fully comprehended, and 
which, after all, leaves us outside the 
door of the church, is as great as any 
historical or inductive certainty can 
be, but it can be no greater. 

The writer says he has failed to dis- 
cover in the writings of Sir William 
Hamilton the tendency we describe, 
and that he cannot understand how 
such a result could be produced by 
the inductive philosophy; but he 
himself acknowledges that Sir Wil- 
liam shows that induction, applied to 
the infinite or the absolute, fails to 
yield even apparent truth, and says 
he should have added, “or to any 
spiritual existence.” This, with the 
proposed addendum, excludes from 
the inductive philosophy all but finite 
and material or sensible existences, as 
we asserted. Sir William maintains 
expressly that the infinite, the abso- 
lute, the unconditiona] cannot even be 
thought, because, if thought, it would 
be bounded and conditioned by our 
thought — an absurd reason, for it 
supposes that our thought affects the 
object we think! We think things 
because they are, not they are be- 
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cause we think them. The object 
conditions the thought, not the 
thought the object. Sir William’s 
reason proves not that the object 
thought is not infinite, absolute, un- 
conditioned, but simply that our 
thought on its subjective side is finite, 
or, in other words, that we are not 
infinite, and cannot think an infi- 
nite thought or perform an infinite 
act—no very novel assertion. 
Exclude from philosophy the infi- 
nite, the absolute, the unconditional, 
you exclude God, and deny that the 
existence of God can be proved with 
certainty by reason, prior to faith. 
If you exclude all spiritual existences, 
you deny all but material existences, 
and that the spirituality of the soul is 
provable with certainty from natural 
reason. If you exclude God from 
your philosophy, you exclude the 
causa causarum, and therefore all 
finite or second causes. Unable to 
assert any Cause or causes, your phi- 
losophy can recognize only, as we 
said, sensible phenomena ; nay, not 
so much, but simply affections of the 
sensibility, without any power to refer 
them to any external object or cause 
producing them. We think it very 
easy, therefore, to understand where- 
fore the inductive philosophy, as 
gathered from the school of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, should, as we said, 
“tend to restrict all science to the 
phenomena, and therefore to exclude 
principles and causes, and conse- 
quently laws.” Can our friend name 
anything more that can be an object 
of knowledge with Sir William Ham- 
ilton and his school? Will he say 
this is all philosophy can give? that 
is, all that can be known or proved 
by natural reason? If so, what an- 
swer shall we make to Saint Thomas 
and all Catholic theologians who, with 
one accord, maintain that the exist- 
ence of God, universal, necessary, im- 
mutable, real, self-existent and most 
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perfect being, is demonstrable by 
reason? or to the Holy See who has 
required the traditionalist to sub- 
scribe the declaration we have alrea- 
dy mentioned, namely, “ Ratiocina- 
tio Dei existentiam, anime spirituali- 
tatem, hominis libertatem cum certi- 
tudine probare potest”? or to Saint 
Paul, who says, (Rom. i. 20,) “ The 
invisible things of God, even his 
eternal power and divinity, are clearly 
seen from the creation of the world, 
being understood by the things that 
are made, fer ca gue facta sunt intel- 
lecta ? 

_We have dwelt the longer on this 
point because Sir William Hamilton 
happens just now to be esteemed by 
a large class of our countrymen as a 
great philosopher, and his writings 
are exerting a bad influence on phi- 
losophic thought. He, perhaps, had 
no contemporary who surpassed him 
in the literature of philosophy or phi- 
losophical erudition ; he knew all sys- 
tems, ancient, medizval, and modern, 
but he lacked the true zngegno filoso- 
fico, and though a born critic, he can- 
not as an original and comprehensive 
genius be compared even with Dr. 
Thomas Reid, the founder of the 
Scottish His great merit 
was in completing the doctrine of 
perception left imperfect by Reid, by 
proving that we perceive in the sensi- 
ble order things themselves, not mere- 
ly their phantasms, and that perceiv- 
ing and perceiving that we perceive 
are one and the same thing. So far 
he asserted real objective knowledge, 
but knowledge only in the external 
or sensible order. But he undid all 
this again by maintaining that we see 
things under the forms of our own 
understanding ; not as they are in 
themselves, but as we are intellectu- 
ally constituted to see them. To an 
intellect constituted differently from 
vurs they would appear different from 
what they do to us. This has an 


school. 
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ugly squint toward the subjectivism 
of Immanuel Kant, and brings us 
back to the apparent or purely phe 
nomenal. his supposes that all our 
knowledge is only knowledge rela- 
tively to us, or in relation to the pre- 
sent censtitution of our minds. Hence. 
there is nothing absolute or apodictic 
in our science. Things may be in 
reality very different from what we 
see them, or from what they appear 
to us. This renders all our know 
ledge on its objective side uncertain, 
and opens the door to universal scep 
ticism. We think we have done no 
injustice to Sir William Hamilton. 
We rank Sir William Hamilton 
with the Positivists, as we do Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill, because he restricts our scienc 
to the sensible and material order, 
and denies virtually that we can know 
principles and causes. We do not 
pretend that he, Mill, or Spence: 
agrees in all things with August 
Comte, the founder of Positivism; w 


a 


have no reason to suppose that. he 
sympathized knowingly with Comte’s 
avowed atheism, or with his deifica 
But 
the fundamental principle of positi: 

ism, that which excludes ontology 
from the domain of science, is com- 
mon to them all; and it is impossible 
to establish the existence of God, the 
spirituality of the soul, or the liberty 
of man, or anything else without the 
aid of ontological principles. Mr. 
Mansel, the ablest of Sir William 
Hamilton’s disciples, seems 
aware of it, and attempts to found 
science on faith, and faith on—noth- 


ing. 


tion and worship of humanity. 


well 


We would willingly comply with 
our friend’s request, but we know of 
no philosophical work in our lan- 
guage such as he wishes us to name. 
The English-speaking world, since 
Hobbes and Locke, has had no phi- 
losophy, and we are aware of no Eng- 
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lish treatise on philosophy that has 
any philosophical value, though some 
good things may be found in old 
Ralph Cudworth, Henry More, and 
in Reid and Beattie. We know noth- 
ing within a moderate compass in any 
other modern tongue that would meet 
the wishes of our friend much better. 
jalmes’s Fundamental Philosophy, 
translated from the Spanish by H. 
F. Brownson, with an introduction 
by his father, Doctor O. A. Brown- 
son, and published by the Sadliers in 
this city, is the best that occurs to 
us. Several Latin text-books, used 
in our colleges, such as Rothenflue’s, 
Fournier’s, Branchereau’s, and the 
Lugdunensis, are, though not free from 
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objection, yet good introductiors to 
the study of philosophy. For our- 
selves, we collect our philosophy 
from Plato, Aristotle, the fathers and 
theologians, more especially from the 
medizval doctors of the church, aid- 
ed by various modern writers, and 
our own reflections. We follow no 
one author, but regard St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas as the two greatest 
masters of Catholic philosophy that 
have yet appeared. As philosophy 
is the science of reason, we depend 
on the reason common to all men to 
confirm or to reject such philosophi- 
cal views as we from time to time put 
forth. 
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A COMPLETE biography of the elo- 
quent Dominican whose name is one 
of the most brilliant in the history of 
the modern French Church is yet to 
be looked for. If it is ever ade- 
quately written, it will be a work of 
singular fascination. Rich, however, 
as Father Lacordaire’s life was in 
materials for such a book, it was a 
life comparatively poor in striking 
incidents—a life whose best side lay 
apart from the world, and whose 
beauty could be clearly seen only by 
the light of a genuine religious spi- 
rit. In a word, it was his zzer life 
which best merits our notice and 
awakens our sympathy. We shall 
hardly be going too far if we say 

* The Inner Life of the Very Reverend Pére La- 
cordaire, of the Order of Preachers. Translated from 
the French of the Rev. Pére Chocarne, O.P., with 
the author’s permission. By a Religious of the same 
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that the history of his soul is a posi- 


tive romance. This romance Father 
Chocarne has endeavored to relate 
in his excellent narrative of “ The 
Inner Life of the Very Rev. Pére 
Lacordaire.” As a biography, it is 
defective ; but it does not pretend 
to be a biography. It is, rather, a 
description of the mental and spirit- 
ual progress of the man, and a pic- 
ture of his virtues. 

Henry Lacordaire was the son of” 
a village doctor of Recey-sur-Ource, 
in Burgundy, where he was born in 
1802. The gentleness of temper for 
which he was afterward remarkable, 
distinguished him from his cradle, 
and the fiery eloquence by which he 
was to work such wonders may al- 
most be said to have been a gift of 
his boyhood. As a child, his favo- 
rite amusement was to play at being 
priest, and from his mimic pulpit to 
inveigh against the sins of the world 
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with an energy which often became 
alarming. An incident, which he 
relates himself, and which may be 
found in his “Letters to Young 
Men,” published by the Abbé Per- 
reyve, illustrates at once the re- 
markable delicacy of feeling which 
formed, through life, so important 
an element of his character, and 
the piety which distinguished his 
early youth. At the age of ten he 
had been sent to school at the Ly- 
ceum of Dijon. 


“From the very first day,” says he, “ my 
schoolfellows selected me as a kind of play- 
thing or victim. I could not take a step 
without being pursued by their brutality. 
For several weeks they even deprived me, 
by violence, of any other food than my soup 
and bread. In order to escape their ill-treat- 
ment, I used, as often as possible, to get away 
from them during the time of recreation, and, 
going into the schoolroom, conceal myself un- 
der a bench from the eyes alike of my masters 
and companions. There, alone, without pro- 
tection, abandoned by every one, I poured 
out religious tears before God, offering him 
my childish troubles. as a sacrifice, and striv- 
ing to raise myself, by tender sentiments of 
piety, to the cross of his divine Son.” 


Father Chocarne’s remark upon 
this story, though it may seem not 
altogether free from French fanciful- 
ness, is, after all, a just one. 


“ This little sufferer, hidden under a bench 
in the college of which he was afterward to 
be the honor, and taking refuge at the feet 
of the Great Victim, gives the key to the 
entire life of Father Lacordaire. He was 
not to be raised by God until he had been 
abased. He was to know glory, but only 
at the price of hard humiliations and bitter 
disappointments ; and in the hour of suc- 
cess, as in that of trial, his refuge, his re- 
source, his life, his very passion, was to be 
the cross, the cross of Him who sought the 
little schoolboy hidden under his bench.” 


There was nothing at Dijon to keep 
alive the fervor of his religious senti- 
ments, and it was a time indeed 
when, in the confusion of the politi- 
‘cal upheaval which was soon to wreak 
havoc in the social life of France, 
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faith was an unfashionable weakness, 
devotion was an exclusively femi- 
nine accomplishment, and piety was 
supplanted by a pinchbeck philoso 
phy. What wonder, therefore, that he 
left college at the age of seventeen, 
with his faith practically destroyed— 
not an open infidel, but only a nomi- 
nal Christian? At the age of twenty 
he went to Paris to commence the 
practice of the law. It may readily 
be supposed that in the society of the 
metropolis, which was then seething 
with political excitement, and intoxi 
cated with dreams of impossible lib 
erty, in the stirring occupations of 
his career at the bar where he achiev 
ed at once a very signal success, his 
religious impressions would be still 
further weakened. At first this cer 
tainly was the case; yet there was 
one peculiarity of his disposition 
which preserved him from a good 
many of the dangers of his way of 


life, and probably contributed, under 


God, to his conversion. He was one 
who thirsted for love, yet was with 
out a single bosom friend. Henever 
was attracted by the society of wo- 
men ; but he longed for the affection 
of some congenial companion of his 
own sex, who could enter into all his 
hopes and feelings, and share his 
disappointments and his pleasures. 
Without this—and his natural re 
serve long debarred him from it— 
Paris was to him a desert. He was 
forced to withdraw into himself. Soli 
tude and habits of reflection begot 
an abiding melancholy. “ There are 
in me,” he writes at this time, “ two 
contrary principles, which are always 
at war, and which sometimes make 
me very unhappy—a cold, calm rea- 
son, opposed to a burning imagina- 
tion—and the first disenchants me 
of all the illusions which the second 
presents. Nobody would commit 
more follies than I should do on one 
side of my being, were I not with- 
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held by a habit of reflection which 
presents things to me in all their as- 
pects. I have played the game of 
the material interests of this world, 
and, without having much enjoyed 
its pleasures or been intoxicated with 
its delights, I have tasted enough to 
be convinced that all is vain under 
the sun ; and this conviction comes 
both from my imagination, which 
has no limits save the Infinite, and 
from my reason, which analyzes all 
it touches. I have a most religious 
heart, and a very incredulous mind ; 
but, as it is in the nature of things 
that the mind must at last allow it- 
self to be subjugated by the affections, 
it is most likely that I shall one day 
become a Christian. I am alike ca- 
pable of living in solitude, and of 
plunging into the vortex of human 
affairs: I love quiet when I think of 
it, and bustle when I am in it, some- 
times making my castle in the air to 
consist in the life of a village curé, 
and then saying good-by to my day- 
dream as I pass the Pont-Neuf—held 
in my present position by that force 
of reason which convinces me that 
to try everything and to be always 
changing one’s place is not to change 
one’s nature, and that there are wants 
in the heart which earth is powerless 
to satisfy.” 

3y what process he was led out 
of this darkness into the light of re- 
ligious happiness, we do not know. 
Probably he never knew himself the 
precise means by which the grace of 
God wrought his conversion. “Would 
you believe it,’ he wrote in 1824, 
“T am every day growing more and 
more a Christian? It is strange, this 
progressive change in my opinions. 
I am beginning to believe, and yet I 
was never more a philosopher. A 
little philosophy draws us from reli- 
gion, but a good deal of it brings us 
back again.” His progress toward 
the truth was rapid. He shunned 
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the society of his acquaintances. 
Sometimes he was detected on his 
knees behind the columns of silent 
churches. Sometimes his friends 
surprised him wrapt in sorrowful 
meditation among his books. At 
length the clouds broke away. The 
divine light burst upon him in all 
its magnificence. The loving friend 
whom he had sought so long he found 
in the person of his Saviour. The 
affectionate heart which had yearned 
for an object upon which to pour out 
its wealth found one in Jesus Christ. 
The eloquent lips had at last a theme 
worthy of their powers. He resolved 
to become a priest, and at the age 
of twenty-two accordingly entered the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. 

The serenity and peace of mind 
which came upon him in his new life 
was like the reaction after long re- 
straint. He seemed created for the 
priesthood, for he had all the natural 
gifts most fitting the sacred calling ; 
but his life had been forced into the 
wrong channel, and now that the 
pressure was removed, his soul re- 
bounded with an elasticity at which 
his directors now and then stood 
aghast. The strict formalism of St. 
Sulpice, with its rigorous rules of 
propriety, was but little suited to his 
independent character ; yet it was 
something more than a, natural re- 
pugnance to unnecessary restraint 
which inspired him with a gaiety lit- 
tle known in the prim precincts of 
the seminary. 

“It sometimes happened that his lively 
and original nature, not yet under much 
control, betrayed itself in sallies which mani- 
fested something of the gallica levitas, sea- 
soned with Burgundian love of fun. The 
good directors were astounded, and hastened 
to repress this boisterous levity. He never 
could accustom himself to the square cap, 
that strange head-dress, the shape of which 
is so grotesque that one dares not call it by 
its true name. Against these caps Lacor- 
daire declared war, a war at first carried on 
by epigrams, but which soon became one of 
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extermination. He would snatch them out 
of the hands of his friends and throw them 
into the fire. This gave rise to a great com- 
motion, and very lively discussions ensued, 
some declaring in favor of the square cap, 
and others for the biretta, which was then a 
novelty. But novelty and argument were 
two things which St. Sulpice held in equal 
abhorrence. In the evening, therefore, at 
the hour of spiritual reading, the superior 
addressed them a grave reproof, and order 
was once more restored. 

“The Abbé Lacordaire always displayed 
perfect submission to his directors ; and if 
they were sometimes puzzled by the con- 
trasts of his singular character, they never 
had occasion to complain of his want of hu- 
mility, modesty, or obedience. He was be- 
loved by all his companions : his deep and 
earnest nature, wholly given up to his new 
and sacred duties, was adorned with a cer- 
tain freshness of poetry, with the fragrance 
of worldly refinement, and the grace of a 
character long pent up within itself, but now 
reely poured forth ; and all this gave an in- 
describable charm to his personal inter- 
course which made him generally loved and 
sought after. All his masters, however, did 
not understand him; the singularity of some 
of his ways, his liberal opinions, and his in- 
stinctive repugnance to certain points of or- 
dinary routine, doubtless now and then de- 
ceived their observant eyes, and prevented 
them from at once appreciating at its just 
value the pure gold which lay hidden at the 
bottom of the vessel.” 


The consequence of all this was 
that his superiors remained a long 
time in doubt about his vocation, and 
he was not allowed to receive holy 
orders at the usual time. 


“ They felt uneasy when they observed his 
ardor for debates, and the large claims 
which he made for reason. When he 
opened his lips in class to raise any objec- 
tion, his words took so lively and original a 
turn, and his conclusions were so bold, that 
they often proved somewhat embarrassing 
to the professors. At last, in order to save 
time, they begged him to put off his difficul- 
ties till the end of the lecture. He forgot 
this sometimes ; perhaps it was to relate a 
story, but the story generally ended in some 
treacherous question, or some home-thrust 
at the thesis of the master.” 


A project which he seriously began 
to entertain of becoming a Jesuit 
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put an end to this hesitation, and in 
1827 he was ordained priest. Very 
soon afterward an appointment as 
auditor of the Rota at Rome was 
offered him. It was an office pretty 
certain to lead to the episcopacy, but 
he refused it, and accepted the hum- 
ble post of chaplain to a convent of 
visitation nuns in Paris, where his 
widowed mother came to live with 
him. The abundant leisure which 
remained to him in this humble posi- 
tion he diligently employed in study. 
At one time he had nearly made up 
his mind to become a missionary in 
the United States, and he had an in- 
terview respecting the project with 
Bishop Dubois, of New York, when 
that venerable prelate visited France 
in 1830. The bishop offered him 
the post of vicar-general. It would 
be curious to speculate what effect 
his acceptance of this proposal would 
have had upon the history of either 
the French or the American Church. 
Had he been vicar-general, he would 
probably have been the coadjutor 
and successor of Bishop Dubois, and 
the brilliant career of Archbishop 
Hughes would have been missed 
from our annals. In no other dio: 
cese than New York would Arch- 
bishop Hughes have found a proper 
field for the full exercise of his re- 
markable powers ; in no other posi- 
tion than the one he actually occu- 
pied could he have done such good 
service to the church as he effected 
in this chief city of the new world. 
On the other hand, there can be no 
question that Henry Lacordaire was 
but imperfectly fitted for the hard 
and laborious work required in those 
days of an American bishop. It was 
rough work, and the tools needed to 
be not delicate but strong. To one 
who had refused a tempting offer 
from Rome, the prospect of a vicar- 
generalship in America cannot be 
supposed to have held out strong in- 
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ducements ; but there were some 
reasons why a career in this country 
presented itself to his mind in a 
strangely enticing light. He had 
not forgotten his early aspirations for 
political independence. He had al- 
ready given deep thought to the 
problem which was afterward to bring 
him into such prominence before the 
world, of associating society and the 
church, and breaking the unholy alli- 
ance between democracy and infideli- 
ty. Politically he was an earnest 
liberal ; religiously he was a devout 
priest. In France; men did not rea- 
dily see how the two characters could 
beunited ; but in America he believed 
that Catholicism was placed under 
conditions of development and action 
more favorable than in any country 
of Europe. ‘Who is there,” he ex- 
claimed, “ who, at moments when the 
state of his own country saddens 
him, has not turned his eyes toward 
the republic of Washington? Who 


has not, in fancy, at least, sat down 
to rest under the shadow of her for- 


ests and her laws? Weary with the 
spectacle I beheld in France, it was 
on that land that I cast my eyes, and 
thither I resolved to go to ask a hos- 
pitality she has never refused to a 
traveller or a priest.” Having ob- 
tained the consent of his archbishop, 
he went to Burgundy to bid farewell 
to his family. But while there, he 
received a letter from his friend, the 
Abbé Gerbet, which changed his 
course and determined him to re- 
main in France. 

In the spring of 1830, he had be- 
come intimate with the Abbé de la 
Mennais, in whom the hopes of so 
many of the most zealous of the 
religious party in France then cen- 
tred. He was fascinated by the 
genius of that remarkable man ; he 
believed in many of his theories ; he 
tried, with only incomplete success, 
to accept his philosophy ; but De la 
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Mennais was an absolutist in poli- 
tics, and Lacordaire was an earnest 
liberal. The revolution of 1830, 
however, swept away this barrier 
which had hitherto kept the two 
men apart. De la Mennais frankly 
accepted the great changes which 
followed the abdication of Charles X., 
and, in conjunction with some of his 
disciples, prepared to discuss the 
same problem of the church and 
society of which Lacordaire was 
about to seek the solution in Ame- 
rica. In this work Lacordaire was 
invited to take part. “Nothing,” 
says Father Chocarne, “could have 
caused him greater joy ; it amounted 
to a sort of intoxication. . And 
thus the same enthusiastic love of 
liberty which was carrying this ardent 
and generous soul to a country blest 
with a larger freedom than his own, 
stopped him at the very moment of 
his departure, and fixed him for ever 
to take part in the destinies and 
struggles of his native land.” 

The Avenir newspaper, which was 
to be the vehicle of this discussion, 
was founded on the 15th of October, 
1830. ‘The noise of it had no sooner 
gone abroad than a young French 
gentleman of brilliant parts, then in 
Ireland, hastened home to claim a 
share of the labor. This was Mon- 
talembert, and in him Lacordaire 
found the friend for whom he had 
long sought, and a worthy object for 
the affection which he was burning 
to bestow. They met for the first 
time at the house of De la Mennais, 
and loved each other from the first 
with a love such as knit together the 
souls of Jonathan and David. * De la 
Mennais, Lacordaire, and Montalem- 
bert were three of the principal edi- 
tors of the new journal. 


“They declared their object plainly 
enough : it was to claim back for the church 
of France every privilege of liberty, whilst 
rejecting none of its burdens, The revolu- 
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tion had just made a clean sweep of all an- 
cient traditions. Since the restoration of 
order and public worship at the beginning 
of the century, the clergy had learnt to their 
cost the real value of that protection granted 
by a power which was ill-informed as to the 
real nature of its relations with the church; 
they had found out by experience what 
they had gained in consideration under the 
empire, under the restoration, and under the 
recently established régime of the dourgotsie. 
What attitude were they to assume toward 
the new government? Would the old en- 
deavors to form an alliance between the 
throne and the altar now recommence? The 
Avenir was founded to preserve them from 
this temptation. Its programme was, re- 
spect for the charter and for just laws; but 
for the rest, an absolute independence of 
the civil government. It consequently ad- 
vocated liberty of opinion for the press, and 
war against arbitrary power and privilege ; 
liberty of education, and war against the mo- 
nopoly of the university ; liberty of associa- 
tion, and war against the old anti-monastic 
laws revived in evil times; the liberty and 
moral independence of the clergy, and war 
against the budget of public worship. Very 
vague and uncertain limits were assigned to 
these different liberties, and the reserves 
Stipulated, for in the declarations of doctrine 
disappeared often enough when the writers 
were carried away by the ardor of discus- 
sion, and the vehemence of invective. 
They were more frequently engaged, we 
must confess, in obtaining the thing they 
sought than in preventing its abuse. Far 
too radical in their principles, the polemics 
of the journal were yet more so in the course 
of action which they recommended. ‘Li- 
berty is not given, it is taken,’ was a phrase 
continually repeated ; nor did they scruple 
to add example to precept. Every morning 
the charge was sounded, and every day wit- 
nessed some new feat of arms. The clergy 
were addressed as an army drawn up in bat- 
tle array. Every means was tried to kindle 
their ardor; the zeal of the tardy was sti- 
mulated, and deserters were set in the pillo- 
ry. The chiefs of the party were harangued, 
the plan of campaign indicated beforehand, 
the enemy pointed out and pursued to death. 
Philosophers, enemies of religion, ministers, 
miserable pro-consuls, members of the uni- 
versity, citizens, and Gallicans were all at- 
tacked at once. Resistance did but rouse the 
spirit of the combatants ; it seemed as though 
the sun always set too early on their warlike 
ardor. Patience and discretion were not 
much regarded in their system of tactics ; 
they wanted to have everything at once, and 
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not granted with a good grace was to be 
snatched by force, and at the point of the 
sword. This haughty and antagonistic atti- 
tude, this want of experience in men and 
things, more excusable in the young disci- 
ples than it was in their master, formed, in 
our opinion, the greatest fault of the Avenir. 
Its errors and exaggerations of doctrine 
might have been corrected with time, good 
advice, and the practical teaching of facts. 
But those haughty accents, so strange when 
heard from the lips of priests, alarmed even 
their friends, and created a certain conster- 
nation at Rome—Rome ever calm as truth, 
and patient as eternity. The responsibility 
of this false attitude must be charged chiefly 
on the Abbé de la Mennais and the Abbé 
Lacordaire. It was the latter who drew up 
the most incendiary harangues, and opened 
the most difficult questions. 

“The philosophic opinions of M. de la 
Mennais, and the absolute theories of his 
journal, particularly those which represented 
the state payment of the clergy as the badge 
of shame and slavery, had excited a certain 
feeling of distrust among the episcopacy, 
which daily increased. The young disciples 
of M. de la Mennais were never afraid of a 
combat; but their faith and loyalty could 
not endure the vague suspicions raised 
against their orthodoxy. They began to de- 
sire a clear, open explanation, and they de- 
termined to go and demand it from the 
judge of all ecclesiastical controversies, the 
successor of St. Peter.” 


The first suggestion of this course 
came from Lacordaire. He reached 
Rome, with his two companions, 
about the end of December, 1831, 
and besought an audience with the 
Holy Father Gregory XVI. for the 
purpose of explaining their views 
and intentions, and, we may suppose, 
of defending their orthodoxy. But 
Rome is not readily moved by the 
dreams of young enthusiasts, and 
their reception was a cold one. 
They were denied a personal inter- 
view, and were required to put what 
they had to say into writing. At 
the end of two months, Cardinal 
Pacca condescended to notice their 
memorial, promised that it “should 
be examined,” and courteously bade 
them <7 home. The effect of this 
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treatment upon De lta Mennais and 
Lacordaire respectively, is a remarka- 
ble illustration of their characters. 
The one, deeply wounded in his 
pride, is sullen under the reproof and 
at last throws away for ever the pre- 
cious gift of faith. The other ac- 
knowledges his errors, bows humbly 
to the command of God, and, deli- 
vered from “the most terrible of all 
oppressions, that of the intellect,” 
starts afresh upon a more glorious 
career than the one he is forced to 
abandon. “When I arrived at 
Rome,” he writes, “at the tomb of 
the holy apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, I knelt down and said to God, 
‘Lord, I begin to feel my weakness, 
my sight fails me, truth and error 
alike escape my grasp ; have pity on 
thy servant, who comes to thee with 
a sincere heart; hear the prayer of 
the poor.’ I know neither the day 
nor the hour when it took place, but 
at last I saw what I had not before 
seen, and I left Rome free and vic- 
torious. I had learned from my 
own experience that the church is 
the deliverer of the human intellect ; 
and as from freedom of intellect all 
other freedoms necessarily flow, I 
perceived the questions which then 
agitated the world in their true light.” 
“Tt was at this moment, as [ venture 
to believe,” says Montalembert, “ that 
God for ever marked him with the 
seal of his grace and laid up for him 
the reward due to his unshaken fideli- 
ty, so worthy of a priestly soul.” 
Lacordaire now resolved to return 
at once to France, and abandon the 
Avenir entirely. Dela Mennais per- 
sisted in remaining at Rome longer 
and resuming the suspended periodi- 
cal ; but when the pope decided at last 
in his Encyclical Letter of August 
15th, 1832, and decided against him, 
he made a temporary submission, 
and withdrew to his country-house 
at La Chesnaie. In this solitary re- 
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treat, where, in the days of his great- 
ness, a knot of favorite disciples used 
to sit at his feet, he was once more 
joined by Lacordaire, who had more 
confidence in the reality of his mas- 
ter’s obedience to the Holy See than 
after events justified. Before long, 
others of the young school gathered 
under the roof of the lonely manor- 
house. De la Mennais chafed daily 
more and more under the affront to 
his intellect. He gave signs of re- 
bellion. His heart was torn by pas- 
sion, and his lips let fall dark threats 
and alarming murmurs. “ ‘The har- 
rowing spectacle,” says Lacordaire, 
“became too much for me to bear.” 
He wrote M. de la Mennais an af- 
fecting letter of farewell ; and left La 
Chesnaie alone and on foot. It was 


not long before the apostasy of De 
la Mennais brought the sad history 
to an awful close. 

The young priest, who had escaped 
from the snare, hastened to present 


himself to the Archbishop of Paris, 
Mgr. de Quélen. He was received 
with open arms, as a son who had 
returned wounded and weary from 
some dangerous adventure. ‘“ Ycou 
want another baptism,” said the arch- 
bishop, “and I will give you one.” 
He reappointed him to the chaplain- 
cy of the Visitation, and in the re- 
tirement of that peaceful retreat he 
found rest for his disturbed soul, and 
girded up his loins for a fresh battle 
with the world. 

He spent about a year in this soli- 
tude, and then accepted an invitation 
from the officers of the Stanislaus 
College in Paris, to preach a series 
of conferences to the students. Here, 
at last, was the vocation for which 
God had designed him. The pulpit 
was his proper sphere. After the 
first day, the pupils had to give up 
their places to crowds of strangers, 
and the chapel could not contain the 
numbers who flocked to listen to his 
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indescribable eloquence. It was an 
eloquence not restricted by rules. 
The orator trampled under foot the 
artificial forms which for centuries 
had cramped and confined the utter- 
ances of the pulpit. He outraged at 
pleasure all the canons of the schools. 
His conferences were neither lec- 
tures, nor homilies, nor sermons, but 
rather were brilliant discourses on 
sacred subjects in which all the sym- 
pathies of the audience were by turns 
engaged. He spoke not merely as 
a priest, but as a citizen, a poet, a 
philosopher, as a man of the day, 
appreciating the spirit and the wants 
of his own time. But, like all men 
who strike out in a new path, and are 
not satisfied to follow exactly in the 
footsteps of their grandfathers, he 
encountered bitter opposition from a 
certain class of purblind formalists. 
His style, they said, was too human ; 
his rhetoric was too erratic ; his dis- 
respect for the text-books of the 
schools of eloquence was positively 
appalling. Nay, was he not one of 
that pestiferous brood which De la 
Mennais had hatched in the woods 
of La Chesnaie, and which the Pope 
had solemnly condemned ? Was he 
not a liberal*in politics, a friend of 
liberty, an admirer of American re- 
publicanism? - He had recanted his 
errors ; but that was forgotten. He 
had given the strongest proofs of the 
steadfastness of his faith and the 
completeness of his submission to the 
Holy See ; but these were overlook- 
ed. He was not merely an orator, 
but an accomplished theologian, for 
he had always been a hard student ; 
but to this his opponents resolutely 
shut their eyes. They denounced 
him as a dangerous man, a fanatic, 
an innovator, and a corrupter of 
youth. ‘Their clamor at last prevail- 
ed, and by order of the archbishop 
the conferences were suspended. 
This second humiliation, which he 


accepted with the same docility as 
the first, was of short duration. M. 
Affre, afterward Archbishop of Paris, 
pleaded so earnestly for his reinstate- 
ment that he was not only restored 
to the pulpit but appointed a series 
of conferences in the great cathedral 
of Notre Dame. We shall tell in his 
own words how, after a brief hesita- 
tion, he entered upon this important 
duty : 


“ The day having come, Notre Dame was 
filled with a multitude such as had never 
before been seen within its walls. The li- 
beral and the absolutist youth of Paris, 
friends and enemies, and that curious crowd 
which a great capital has always ready for 
anything new, had all flocked together, and 
were packed in dense masses within the old 
cathedral. I mounted the pulpit firmly but 
not without emotion, and began my dis- 
course with my eye fixed on the archbishop 
who, after God, but before the public, was 
to me the first personage in the scene. He 
listened with his head a little bent down, in 
a state of absolute impassihility, like a man 
who was not a mere spectator, nor even a 
judge, but rather as one who ran a personal 
risk by the experiment. I soon felt at home 
with my subject and my audience, and as 
my breast swelled under the necessity of 
grasping that vast assembly of men, and the 
calm of the first opening sentences began to 
give place to the inspiration of the orator, 
one of those exclamations escaped from me 
which, when deep and heartfelt, never fail 
to move. The archbishop visibly trembled. 
I watched his countenance change as he 
raised his head and cast on me a glance ot 
astonishment. I saw that the battle was 
gained in his mind, and it was so already 
in that of the audience. Having returned 
home, he announced that he was going to 
appoint me honorary canon of the cathedral ; 
and they had some difficulty in inducing 
him to wait until the end of the station.” 


The effect of these discourses was 
irresistible. All Paris came to hear 
them ; and over the young men espe- 
cially, into whose wants, tastes, feel- 
ings, hopes, aspirations, disappoint 
ments Father Lacordaire entered so 
thoroughly, because he had experi- 
enced them all himself, his influence 
was almost unbounded. 
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«“ What above all distinguished his preach- 
ing, and marked its providential mission, 
whilst it formed the chief reason of his suc- 
cess, was its adaptation to social needs. It 
gave to society what society was hungering 
and thirsting after; that Living Bread, the 
long privation of which had brought it to 
the verge of death ; it spoke to the world of 
God, and of his Son, our Lord and Saviour. 
Christianity has a social existence, not only 
in the sense that it is itself a society, the most 
united, the most universal, the most ancient, 
the most Catholic, and the most perfect of 
all societies ; but also in this, that all so- 
cieties depend on and live by it, as the body 
depends on the soul, and draws its life from 
thence, and as man depends and lives on 
God. Now the society which the Abbé 
Lacordaire addressed was remarkable pre- 
cisely in this, that it was without God. For 
the first time, perhaps, since civilized na- 
tions have had a history, men were to be 
seen endeavoring to progress without the 
aid of any positive commerce with heaven. 
Sut if it is with difficulty that an individual 
can live without religious faith, much more 
is it impossible for a nation to do so. 
What, in fact, is a nation but a great com- 
munity of sufferings, miseries, weakne 
and maladies of mind and body? Without 
religion, and above all, without Christian- 
ity, where is the remedy for all these evils, 
the consolation for all these misfortunes ? 
The Abbé Lacordaire, himself brought back 
to Catholicism by his deep conviction that 
society could not do without the church, re- 
ceived as his peculiar mission the task of 
developing this truth to the eyes of his 
countrymen. ‘The old state of society,’ 
he said, ‘ perished because it had expelled 
God; the new is suffering, because God has 
not yet been admitted into it.’ His con- 
stant aim, the thought which ran through all 
his instructions, his labors, and his entire 
career, was to contribute what he could in 
order that he might reénter into the faith 
and life of the age.” 


The conferences went on for two 
years without interruption, and with 
constantly increasing success. The 
archbishop bestowed upon the 
preacher the title of “ the new pro- 
phet.” All at once, in May, 1836, 
without any ostensible reason, he re- 
signed his pulpit and went to Rome. 
The fact was, he had not succeeded 
in living down the misrepresentations 
and misconceptions which had em- 
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barrassed him before. He was still 
regarded in many quarters as a dan- 
gerous man, whose zeal was too rash, 
and whose orthodoxy was, at the best, 
but unfirm. What better could he 
do than seek refuge from detraction 
in the very bosom of the church? 
How could he better prove his de- 
vout obedience to the Holy Father 
than by seating himself at the very 
foot of the papal throne? In the re- 
tirement of the Christian capital, he 
pondered upon his future career. A 
life such as he had hitherto led he 
saw was impossible ; whatever good 
he might effect by his preaching 
would hardly counterbalance the evil 
of the opposition he aroused among 
those who could not or would not un- 
derstand him. Moreover, the arch- 
bishop had kindly intimated to him 
that there was no line of duty open 
to him except in the routine of regu- 
lar parochial duty. For this he had 
neither fitness nor vocation. His 
only resource was consequently in 
one of the religious orders. None 
of them except the Society of Jesus 
had yet been restored in France. 
What a glorious task for him to bring 
back some of them to his native 
country! After long deliberation, 
his choice settled upon the Domini- 
cans. The difficulties to be over- 
come were enormous; and not the 
least of the obstacles which he had 
to place under his foot was his own 
character, his independence of spirit, 
his love of liberty, his boldness in 
stepping out of the beaten path. We 
have no space to relate in detail how 
he fought and conquered. He made 
his novitiate at Viterbo, pronounced 
his vows in May, 1840, and the next 
day set out for Rome, where the 
convent of Santa Sabina had been 
consigned for his use and that of the 
six companions who were to join him 
in his mission. His stay here was 
but brief, for he was eager to get 
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back to France. In December, he 
reappeared in his native country, 
wearing the habit which had been 
banished from the kingdom for half 
a century. 


“ Here and there he met with a few marks 
of astonishment, and sometimes of hostility. 
At Paris, where he was expected by no one 
excepting his most intimate friends, many 
rejoiced to see him. His former enemies 
had no time to think of their old rancors, 
nor the lawyers their musty statutes. Every- 
thing else gave way before the sentiment of 
curiosity. All the world wished to see the 
friar, the spectre of past ages, the son of 
Dominic the Inquisitor ; and especially to 
know what he was going to do and to say. 
Mgr. Affre, the new Archbishop of Paris, 
received Pére Lacordaire with delight, saw 
no difficulty in his preaching at Notre Dame 
in his new habit, and only begged him to 
name whatever day he liked. We must 
leave Pére Lacordaire himself to relate the 
story of this bold adventure. 

“*T appeared in the pulpit of Notre Dame 
with my white tunic, gray-black mantle, and 
my tonsure. The archbishop presided, the 
keeper of the seals, and minister of public 
worship, M. Martin, (du Nord,) was also 
present, as he wished to observe for himself 
a scene of which no one could tell the issue. 
Many other distinguished persons concealed 
themselves in the assemL'y, in the midst of 
the crowd which filled the church from the 
doors to the sanctuary. I had chosen for the 
subject of my discourse the Vocation of the 
French Nation, in order to veil the audacity of 
my presence under the popularity of my 
theme. In this I succeeded, and next day the 
keeper of the seals invited me to a dinner- 
party of forty persons, which he gave at the 
chancellor’s mansion. During the repast, M. 
Bourdain, formerly minister of justice under 
Charles X., leant toward one of his neigh- 
bors, and said, “ What a strange turn of 
events! If, when I was keeper of the seals, 
I had invited a Dominican to my table, my 
house would have been burnt down next 
day.” However, the house was not burnt, 
and no newspaper ever invoked the secular 
arm against my auto-da-fé.’ 

“This was, in fact, one of his happiest 
strokes—one of those surprises which he 
was fond of, and which suited the adventur- 
ous side of his character. The effect of this 
reappearance was immense ; the religious 
standard had been planted in the very heart 
of the stronghold ; but the victory was not 
yet completely gained, and many of those 
who had been dazzled and disconcerted by 


the brilliancy and unforeseen character of zhe 
attack, were not long ere they turned against 
him, and demanded an explanation of his 
illegal triumph, in the name of the state.” 

The establishment of the order in 
France was not effected without a 
good many troubles. There was 
trouble at Rome, where he was sus- 
pected and misunderstood until he 
proved his humility and obedience. 
There was trouble in France, where 
the government opposed the intro- 
duction of an order which was still 
forbidden by law, and threatened 
him with penalties which, after all, 
they lacked the courage to enforce; 
and where the timid and short-sighted 
among the clergy would rather have 
had him submit to wrong than com- 
promise a sleepy sort of tranquillity 
by standing up boldly for the right. 
There was even a tedious controver- 
sy which, at this distance of time 
and place, seems wonderfully trivial, 
whether he should be permitted to 
preach in his white habit. But his 
courage conquered. One or two hous- 
es of the order were soon opened ; 
and, when the revolutionary troubles 
came in 1848, the eloquent Domini- 
can was one of the most popular 
men in France. With the establish- 
ment of the republic, a somewhat 
embarrassing question presented it- 
self for his decision. It was not 
easy for him, occupying such a posi- 
tion as he did in the public eye, to 
stand aloof from the great public 
questions of the day. The good of 
religion seemed to require that he 
should mingle in the turmoil of poli- 
tics. He tells how his determination 
was at last effected : 

“ Whilst I was thus deliberating with my- 
self, the Abbé Maret and Frederic Ozanam 
called on me. They spoke to me of the 
trouble and uncertainty that reigned among 
Catholics ; all old rallying-points were dis- 
appearing in what,seemed likely to become 
a hopeless anarchy, which might render the 
new régime hostile to us, and deprive us of 
all chance of obtaining those liberties which 
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had been refused by preceding governments. 
‘The republic,’ they added, ‘is well-dis- 
posed toward us ; we have no such acts of 
barbarity and irreligion to charge it with as 
disgraced the Revolution of 1830. It believes 
and hopes in us ; ought we to discourage it ? 
Moreover, what are we to do?—to what 
other party can we attach ourselves ? What 
do we see before us but ruin? and what is 
the republic, but the natural government of 
a society that has lost all its former anchors 
and traditions ?” 

“To these reasons, suggested by the sit- 
uation of affairs, they added higher and more 
general views, drawn from the future of Eu- 
ropean society, and the impossibility that 
monarchy should ever again find any solid 
resting-place. On this point I did not go so 
far as they. Limited monarchy, in spite of 
its faults, had always seemed to me the most 
desirable of all forms of government, and I 
only saw in the republic a momentary ne- 
cessity until things should naturally take an- 
other course. This difference of opinion was 
serious, and hardly allowed of our working 
together in concert. Nevertheless,the danger 
was urgent, and it was absolutely necessary 
either to abdicate at this solemn moment, 
or frankly to choose one’s party, and bring 
to the help of society, now shaken to its 
very foundations,whatever light and strength 
each one had at his command. Hitherto I 
had taken a definite position with regard to 
public events ; ought I now to take refuge 
in a selfish silence because the difficulties 
were more serious? I might indeed say 
that I was a religious, and so hide myself 
under my religious habit ; but I was a re/i- 
gious militant, a preacher, a writer, surround- 
ed by a sympathy which created very differ- 
ent duties for me from the duties of a Trap- 
pist or a Carthusian. These considerations 
weighed on my consience. Urged by my 
friends to decide, I at length yielded to the 
force of events, and though I felt a strong 
repugnance to the idea of returning to the 
career of a journalist, I agreed, in concert 
with them, to unfurl a standard on which 
should be inscribed together the names of 
Religion, the Republic, and Liberty.” 


This was the origin of a new politi- 
cal journal, the Zre Nouvelle, of which 
he commenced the publication in the 


spring of 1848. Nor was this all. 
The city of Marseilles elected him a 
representative in the constituent as- 
sembly ; and, in his white Domini- 
can habit, he took his seat there on the 
extreme left. We need hardly say 
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that his political carver was a bitter dis- 
appointment to himself, and a disap- 
pointment, too, to many of his friends. 
There was only one party with which 
his principles permitted him to ally 
himself ; but that party, as he saw it 
in the assembly, could not enlist his 
sympathies. “I could not sit there,” 
he said, “ apart from democracy, and 
yet I could not accept democracy as 
I saw it there displayed.” He held 
his seat only two weeks. On the 
15th of May, a mob invaded the hall 
of meeting, and for three hours held 
their representatives intimidated. 
The next day Lacordaire resigned in 
disgust. “I found out,” said he af- 
terward, “that I was nothing but a 
poor little friar, and in no way a Ri- 
chelieu ; a poor friar, loving nothing 
but retirement and peace.” Very 
soon afterward he withdrew likewise 
from the Zre Nouvelle, and here it 
may be said that his public life came 
to a close. He preached for some 
time longer in Notre Dame, but the 
boldness of his language gave of- 
fence, and, after the coup d'état of 
December, 1851, he resisted all en- 
treaties to appear again in the cathe- 
dral pulpit. The strengthening and 
propagation of his order now took 
up all his attention. He visited his 
brethren in other countries, and 
made a short trip to England. Then, 
at the age of fifty, he resolved to de- 
vote himself to the education of the 
young. He founded houses of the 
third order of Dominicans for the 
express purpose of carrying on this 
important work, and in one of them, 
at Soréze, he finally settled down to 
pass the remainder of his days. Here, 
with powers yet unimpaired, the man 
whose eloquence had stirred all 
France applied himself to teaching 
the Greek and Latin grammar. He 
had no fixed system of education, 
but his personal magnetism made 
up for other defects; he gathered 
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around him the best instructors ; he 
lived like a father in the bosom of 
his family ; he filled the place with 
the odor of gentleness and piety. 
Here, on the 21st of November, 
1860, after an illness of nearly a 
year, he preached his last. 
Important as the labor was in 
which Father Lacordaire had spent 
the closing years of his life, we can- 
not help feeling that it was not the 
labor for which he had been specially 
endowed, nor was it that in which 
his heart was most deeply engaged. 
It is rather as the preacher of Notre 
Dame than as the president of So- 
réze, rather as the reconciler of reli- 
gion and society than as a teacher of 
boys, that he stands before us in the 
page of history. What a bitter com- 
ment is it upon the condition of af- 
fairs in France, fifteen or twenty 


years ago, that such a man could be 
stopped in such a career! The sto- 
ry of Lacordaire often reminds us 
of a passage in one of George Eliot’s 
novels, where the life of one who had 
gone through bitter sorrow and dis- 
appointment is described as being 
“like a spoiled pleasure-day, in 
which the music and processions are 
all missed, and nothing is left at 
evening but the weariness of striving 
after what has been failed of.” It 
was partly so with his life ; not whol- 
ly, of course, for the reward of the 
striving came at evening, though the 
object of the struggle had been miss- 
ed. Disappointment and weariness 
were the burdens which God laid 
upon him, and he leaves a brighter 
renown, as well as reaps a brighter 
reward, for the sweetness with which 
he bore them. 





SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT. 


Axsot Isaac said: I know a bro- 
ther who was reaping, and who wish- 
ed to eat an ear of corn, and he said 
to the master of the field: Are you 
willing I should eat one ear of corn? 
And he, hearing these words, was as- 
tonished andsaid: The field is thine, 
Father, and dost thou ask me? So 
scrupulous was the brother. 


Abbot Sisois once said in confi- 
dence: Believe me, I have been thir- 
ty years without praying to God on 
account of my sins; but when I pray 
I say this: O Lord Jesus Christ, 
save me from my tongue. And yet 
it causes me to fall every day, and be 
delinquent. 


Abbot Pastor said: As the bees 


are driven from their hives by smoke 
so that their honey may be obtained, 
even so does bodily rest banish the 
fear of the Lord from the soul, and 
take from it every good work. 


A certain old man determined that 
he would drink nothing for forty 
days. Whenever he was tormented 
by burning thirst, he took a vessel, 
and, having filled it with water, placed 
it before him. And when his breth- 
ren asked why he did this, he an- 
swered: In order that, seeing what I 
greatly desire, and yet not tasting it, 
my suffering may be the more in- 
tense, and hence that the reward 
which God shall give me may be 
greater. 





Providence. 


PROVIDENCE. 


WHEN I remember all my days, 
And note what blessings each displays, 
What words can speak my grateful praise ? 


What varied beauty thrills my sight! 
What sounds my list’ning soul delight ! 
What joys of touch and appetite! 


And, more than any joy of sense, 
The happiness serene, intense, 
That comes to me, I know not whence, 


Unless it be that He is near, 
And speaks some words I cannot hear, 
But which unto my soul are clear. 


For there are times—ah! who can tell 
The gladness inexpressible 
With which my soul doth overswell ! 


Ev’n sorrows that once seemed to press 
My soul to brinks of wretchedness, 
I know were but his means to bless. 


Out of the deeps of pain and fear, 
He led me to a higher sphere, 
Where all his purpose is made clear. 


Had not such sorrow struck my ways, 
I had lived out my earthly days, 
Barren of either prayer or praise. 


Wherefore each day, when I recall 
The blessings which his hands let fall, 
For ¢his I thank him most of all; 


And would not, if I could, forego 
The sorrow which he made me know, 
For unto it so much I owe. 
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Providence. 


This happy life, this lovely earth, 
These joys which every day brings forth, 
Are now to me of tenfold worth. 


Such wondrous love all things disclose, 
Such joy through all my being glows, 
That in my soul a longing grows 


That I might see this One All-Good, 
And tell him all my gratitude, 
In words however weak and rude. 


But ah! I fear it cannot be 
That I this loving God can see, 
For he fills out infinity ; 


And out of him there is no place 
Where I can stand to see his face: 
Enough, I lie in his embrace, 


And sometimes, albeit dimly, feel 
That he is near, and doth reveal 
Himself in joy unspeakable. 


I said, indeed, ‘I shall not see 
Him face to face ;? yet it may be 
That joy of joys awaiteth me. 


For when this grossness, that doth fence 
My being in the bonds of sense, 
Falls off when I am taken hence, 


New powers of which I do not know 
May be revealed in me, and show 
The One to whom myself I owe, 


And I may see him face to face. 
Lord, grant it of thy boundless grace, 
The crown of all my happiness ! 
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FROM THE ETUDIS RELISIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES, PAR DES PERES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE 
Jesus. 


THE PRE-HISTORICAL 


An “ Jnternational Congress of An- 
thropology and Pre-historical Archeo- 
logy” assembled in the amphitheatre 
of the Ecole de Médecine, at Paris, on 
the 17th of last August, and held 
sessions until the 30th. The mean- 
ing of the terms anthropology and 
archeology is familiar ; but the word 
pre-historical, being of recent origin, 
requires an explanation. It is used 
to designate either material objects, 
or events and epochs, or even men, 
anterior not only to written history, 
but also to all oral tradition and to 
every monument having a certain 
date and an origin historically de- 
termined. 

In the lowest strata of the earth 
which we tread, in caverns unknown 
for centuries, under the ¢umudi or 
heaps of shells and fossils ; in the 
bottom of lakes where formerly dwell- 
ings and villages were built on piles ; 
and incromlechs and raths, are found, 
with the bones of animals now ex- 
tinct, arms, instruments, and utensils 
of stone, evidently fashioned by the 
hand of man. In the next stra- 
tum above, the same stone objects 
are found ; but this time the stone is 
polished and accompanied with bones 
of a different character — most fre- 
quently the bones and horns of the 
reindeer. Human remains, skulls, 
jaw-bones, and teeth, begin to appear 
in greater quantity. But in these two 
first layers of the earth no metal is 
discovered. It is only in the third 
stratum that brass, then iron, often 
all the other metals, are met. These 
singular fossils, and the invariable 
order of their existence, in France 


CONGRESS OF PARIS. 


as well as in other countries, are the 
facts of which the present essay treats. 

The epoch in which iron begins to 
appear in the layers of the earth is 
one the date of which is known to 
us either by the relations of histo- 
rians, or by traditional recollections, 
or by inscriptions and medals found 
in the soil. These strata, therefore, 
and their antiquities, belong to the 
historical epoch. But the lower stra- 
ta, of more ancient formation, all the 
fossils found in them, curious spe- 
cimens of primitive industry, monu- 
ments of the social state and man- 
ners of the first men ; human remains 
also which bear testimony to man’s 
physical conformation ; all these, an- 
terior to history, belong to pre-his- 
torical archeology and anthropology. 
These sciences are very young in 
years and manners, but very old by 
their object and the age to which 
they carry back our thoughts. 

The Paris Congress met to com- 
pare the discoveries of different 
countries, and thus obtain a more 
perfect knowledge of the pre-histori- 
cal period, and draw more general 
inferences from it. 

A first congress assembled in 1866, 
at Neufchatel, in Switzerland ; the 
second is that of Paris, last August ; 
the third will meet this year in Eng- 
land. The Congress of Paris was 
singularly favored by the Universal 
Exposition. The most eminent re- 
presentatives of European science 
were there. Russia alone was not 
represented. Among the foreign 
members who spoke were Franks, 
Squier, Vorsaz, Nilsson, Desor, Clé- 
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ment, Virchow, and especially Carl 
Vogt, the learned naturalist. It was 
this outspoken and venturesome sa- 
vantwho at Neufchatel declared him- 
self a partisan of the man-monkey. 
France had there her Lartet, Presi- 
dent, De Mortillet, Secretary, De 
Longperier, the learned antiquarian 
of the Louvre, and De Quatrefages, 
the eminent naturalist of the museum. 
These two last illustrious members 
of the French Institute had a pre- 
ponderating influence in the con- 
gress, for the interest of science and 
the glory of their country. The 
Abbé Bourgeois, the Marquis de 
Vibraye, Alexander Bertrand, Alfred 
Maury, Henry Martin, and Doctor 
Broca, were also present and ad- 
dressed the assembly. 

If we are to believe certain re- 
ports, of which the positivist sheet Za 
fenste Nouvelle is the organ, it was 
proposed to prove satisfactorily that 
the appearance of man on the earth 
dates from one hundred to sixty, or 
at least from forty thousand years; 
that this appearance is not the result 
of a creation properly so called, but 
the term of a slow and necessary 
evolution, as would be, for instance, 
the progressive transformation of the 
monkey type into the human ; im- 
perceptibly taking place for thou- 
sands or rather millions of ages! In 
this way the authority of the Bible 
would be set at naught, as being old, 
and gradually falling to pieces ; but 
more especially because it is revealed 
and undoubtedly true. We could 
then do without the Ayfothesis of a 
God, Creator of man, since our learn- 
ed men would show that they could 
do without the Aypothesis of a God, 
Creator of heaven and earth. 

Was this the real aim of the Paris 
Congress? If so, it was the same as 
that which well-informed men allege 
to have been the object of the first 
hall of the history of labor in the 
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French Exposition. It is certain 
that, for several years, many books, 
reviews, journals, and even so-called 
official discourses which every one 
may read, have openly tended in this 
direction. 

But let us confine our remarks to 
the congress. We dislike to affirm 
that such was the fixed thought of the 
majority of the foreign and French 
members. The love of science, the 
praiseworthy desire of collecting in- 
formation, or of giving it regarding 
facts very ancient in themselves, but 
very new in regard to us; these 
motives gathered in Paris important 
strangers, and Frenchmen of diffe- 
rent classes and opinions. On the 
other hand, it seems impossible to 
deny that an ardent minority had 
the intention of overthrowing the 
biblical theory of creation both as 
to time and character ; of this mino- 
rity all except one were Frenchmen. 

Yet—let us hasten to say it—the 
minority did not succeed. The 
scandal did not take place. The 
majority was not convinced of the 
falsity of the traditional teaching. 
The new doctrines were not found to 
be certain. A few affirmations and 
eccentric theories were expressed. 
But they were so justly, learnedly, 
and wittily answered, that the theo- 
rists had to doubt their ill-judged 
systems. ‘This is a very important 
result in such an affair. 

A programme of all the excursions 
to be made in common to the Expo- 
sition, to the Museum, to the Palace 
of Saint Germain, to the megalithic 
monument at Argenteuil, to the en- 
virons of Amiens, to the Museum of 
Artillery, and to the Museum of the 
Anthropological Society, was traced 
in advance. Six principal questions 
occupied the six evening sessions 
at the Ecole de Médecine. The day 
after these sittings, the members met 
again in the same place, in free ses 
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sion, each to propose his difficulties, 
hear the written communications of 
absent members ; examine packages 
arriving daily, containing new speci- 
mens of the primitive works of man, 
arms, utensils, different instruments 
in stone, in bone, in bronze, or in 
iron found in the bowels of the earth, 
in caverns, or lakes and in Druidi- 
cal cromlechs, raths, or mounds, in 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain, Denmark—in short, 
everywhere. 

The six fundamental questions 
formed six theses, comprising the en- 
tire domain of pre-historical knowledge. 
“ What are the most ancient vestiges 
of man’s existence? In what geologi- 
cal conditions, among what fauna and 
flora have they been found in the dif- 
ferent parts of the globe ; and what 
changes have taken place since then, 
in divisions of land and water?” 
Chis was the first question. Next 
question: “ Has the dwelling of the 
primitive man in caverns been gene- 
ral? Is it true of one race alone, re- 
ferable to one and the same epoch ?” 
Third question: “ What relations are 
there between the men to whom we 
owe the megalithic monuments, and 
those who formed the lake dwellings ?” 
The fourth was: 
duct of indigenous industry, the re- 
sult of a violent conquest, or the 
effect of new commercial relations?” 
This had reference to the use of brass 
in the west. Fifth question: “What 
are, in the different countries of Eu- 
rope, the chief characteristics of the 
first epoch of iron? Is this epoch 
anterior to the historical period?” 
The sixth and last was the most im- 
portant question: “ What are the no- 
tions acquired regarding the anatomi- 
cal characteristics of man in the pre- 
historical times, from the most re- 
mote times to the appearance of 
iron? Can the succession of sev- 
eral races, and their traits, be dis- 
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covered, especially in Western Eu- 
rope ?” 

It is easy to see that the five first 
questions are delicate, difficult, and 
important, though they all centre in a 
point of chronology. But chronology 
in this case is the history of man. It 
is the Bible and revelation. It is tra- 
dition. It is faith. We must assign 
a reasonable date for those ancient 
débris of labor, or of the human be- 
ings whom we certainly meet in all 
the strata called guaternary; and 
probably also in the last layers of the 
tertiary strata, much more ancient 
than the quaternary. This date must 
in no wise change the sacred text. 
This date once found and demon- 
strated, would settle the dispute which 
still exists regarding the chronology 
of the Bible. We know that the 
Catholic Church gives us full liberty 
on this point. But the moment has 
not yet come for pre-historical arch- 
zology to define the limits of the ages 
or years which it calls ‘he age of cut 
stone ; the age of polished stone, or of 
the reindeer ; the age of brass, and the 
of iron. The congress under- 
stood this well. Only two or three 
orators were bold enough to speak of 
thousands of years or of millions of 
Some savans have wonder- 
ful imaginations! But in general, no 
one ventured to determine or define 
the time. Almost always the gentle- 
men used the words epoch, age, period, 
without wishing to be more precise. 
They were afraid to compromise their 
reputations. 

Without doubt, for the same rea- 
son, no savant or person of conse- 
quence wished in the beginning. to 
sign his name to the catalogues of 
the Exposition, relating to the pre-his- 
torical antiquities, or hold himself 
personally responsible for them. But 
behold! after five months, when the 
Exposition was near its close, on 
Thursday, August 29th, M. de Mortil- 
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let offered timidly to the congress a 
little volume of his composition, en- 
titled, Pre-historical Promenades in 
the Universal Exposition. M. de 
Mortillet is also the author of an 
other book, Zhe Sign of the Cross be- 
fore Christianity. He is also collec- 
ting materials for the fositive, or rather 
positivist and philosophical history of 
man. For M. de Mortillet imagines 
that it is necessary for men of genius 
to astonish others, if not by discov- 
eries in truth, at least by their eccen- 
tricities. M. de Mortillet is a man 
of genius. The world may deny it. 
But M. de Mortillet is a better au- 
thority on the subject than any one 
else. This learned gentleman con- 
cludes his Promenades with these 
beautiful phrases: “ The chronology 
taught in all our schools is serridly 
distanced. It hardly comprises the 
historical period. The law of the 
progress of humanity, the law of the 
development of races, and the great 
antiquity of man, are three conse- 
quences which follow clearly, dis- 
tinctly, precisely, and _ irrefragably 
from the work which we have made 
on the Exposition.” In these three 
phrases we perceive the wonderful 
wit, profundity, brilliancy, and genius 
of the author. It is astonishing how 
a gentleman of his extraordinary 
science, although he was secretary of 
its deliberations, could not exercise 
the smallest influence on the con- 
gress, either by his speeches or his 
books ! 

Pre-historical archeology was en- 
richel by many new discoveries at 
the congress. The Abbé Bourgeois, 
among other important facts, observed 
that traces of man were found in the 
tertiary stratum. 

The anthropological question came 
last. Eight days before the close of 
the congress, M. de Quagrefages pro- 
posed that question, in presenting to 
it the first copy of his fine work, 
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Rapport sur les Progrés de 0 Anthro- 
pologie. With great science, clear- 
ness, and modesty, the illustrious 
naturalist, in rendering an account 
of his investigations, held the whole 
assembly attentive. The applause 
which he received showed the es- 
teem in which the author was held, 
and the value of his book. 

Other incidents formed a prelude 
to the final thesis ; but some in an 
opposite direction. We cite a sin- 
gle example. It was asked whether 
the first men had been anthropo- 
phagi or not. It is well known that 
there is a school in France, as well 
as elsewhere, which deems it no dis- 
honor to be descended from canni 
bals or monkeys. A member of the 
congress made a profession of faith 
on this point. The admitted head 
of this school (Doctor Broca) asked 
leave to speak on primitive anthro 
pology. He began by saying that he 
had long hesitated before adopting 
the affirmative, and that the proofs 
so far given did not satisfy him ; but 
a human bone, which he showed to 
the assembly, had finally convinced 
him. This bone had scratches at 
the end of it made by a flint. A 
man of the age of cut stone had tried 
to break the bone at this spot. He 
could not succeed. He had then 
tried to saw the bone in the middle 
with a flint, in order to obtain the 
marrow, with which he wished to re- 
gale himself. Some of the members 
laughed, especially when one, inter- 
rupting the orator, remarked that the 
pretended marks made by the stone 
saw seemed fresh, and produced by 
recent rubbing. When the demon- 
stration was finished, the eminent 
archeologist, M. de Longpé¢rier show- 
ed, from the example of several his- 
torical races, and by specimens which 
are found in public museums, that 
objects of luxury, as well as utensils, 
were often made out of human bones. 
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Instances were given of mallets, bod- 
kins, and musical instruments. As 
to the bone in question, nothing 
showed that the cuts and scratches 
on it pointed out by Doctor Broca 
were not caused by some one trying to 
make a whistle! The reader may 
guess the impression left on the 
congress by this remark, and the 
expression of the doctor’s physiog- 
nomy. 

In anthropology as in archeology 
the celebrities of the congress alleged 
well-proven facts ; either real fossils of 
the human body, bones, skulls, jaw- 
bones, teeth ; or signs naturally con- 
nected with the subject, as hilts of 
swords, or bracelets fitting hands or 
arms much smaller than ours. But 
it was first required to prove the 
authenticity of these antique objects. 
Theories could not be established 
until after the discussion of these 
facts. So the theorists were not at 
ease. They may have complainec 
of having been troubled or gagg 
By whom? By men too learned to 
be the slaves of a system. If such 
complaint were made—and such is 
the rumor—they are the highest eulo- 
gium of those eminent men. 


gagged. 


“ Si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent.’”’* 

At the closing session some human 
skulls, very ancient or supposed to 
be, were ranged on a table. Those 
heads were remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary length of the occiput, by 
their retreating foreheads, high cheek- 
bones, and prominent jaw-bones. 
The object of these skulis was to 
show the great similarity between 
the primitive man and the monkey. 
Doctor Broca, standing before the 
table, made a speech more than an 
hour long about those skulls, discuss- 
ing the authenticity of some and rea- 
soning on the others. He spoke 


* The vulgar herd in silence awestruck scan 
The face of him whom nature marks.a man ! 
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also of a singularjaw-bone. He said 
a few words about the small hands. 
He should logically have concluded 
that the primitive man was a brother 
of the ape. Every one expected this. 
But at the decisive moment, he 
wheeled about, and confessed that 
there were not yet proofs enough to 
justify such a conclusion, and that 
it should not be urged. Was he 
afraid of ridicule or was he really 
convinced in making this conces- 
sion? Let us say that it was con- 
viction on his part. But the doctor’s 
premises were not as inoffensive as 
his conclusion. M. de Quatrefages 
made short work of them. He so 
pulverized the argumenis of Doctor 
sroca, that Carl Vogt, summoned 
against his will to help the doctor, 
admitted the conclusion of his col- 
league. 

Vogt began by declaring himself a 
Darwinian. Although the theory of 
Darwin cannot satisfy the best natu- 
ralists, it knocks the man-monkey 
completely off his legs. Vogt admit- 
ted that it was impossible, in the ac- 
tual condition of science, to hold the 
man-monkey opinion; so great is 
the distance between the lowest hu- 
man type and the highest ape type. 
The Genevan Darwinian indeed add- 
ed, that we might smagine, or might 
discover at some future day a ccm- 
mon type of both races ; but he was 
not very sanguine on this point. 
Only one thing, said he in conclusion, 
remains indisputable after all our 
discussions on the capacity of skulls 
and the shape of the head, namely, 
the progressive development of the 
brain and of the human skull; in 
proportion to the increasing develop- 
ment of intelligences. 

We shall not dispute this double 
progress. It has the sanction of 
that most eminent naturalist and 
anthropologist M. de Quatrefages. 
We even admit a third progress with 
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this savant; that made from the 
Congress of Neufchatel to the Con- 
gress of Paris. Even though we 
should be accused of optimism, we 
shall even hope for greater progress 
in the future congresses. Yes, we 
expect it. Pre-historical studies will 
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add to the facts already known 
others more significative still; and 
the learned will finally and unani- 
mously adopt, in default of certitude, 
theories more probable and more 
convincing as they approach nearer 
to the truth. 





MISCELLANY. 


Singular Effects of Lightning.—Sir 
David Brewster has published an ac- 
count of the effects of lightning in For- 
farshire, which is of much interest. In 
the summer of 1827, a hay-stack was 
struck by lightning. The stack was on 
fire, but before much of the hay was con- 
sumed the fire was extinguished by the 
farm servants. Upon examining the 
hay-stack, a circular passage was ob- 
served in the middle of it, as if it had 
been cut out with a sharp instrument. 
This circular passage extended to the 
bottom. of the stack, and terminated in 
a hole in the ground. Captain Thom- 
son, of Montrose, who had a farm in the 
neighborhood, examined the stack, and 
found in the hole a substance which he 
described as resembling lava. A por- 
tion of this substance was sent by Cap- 
tain Thomson to Sir David’s brother, 
Dr. Brewster, of Craig, who forwarded 
it to Sir David, with the preceding 
statement. The substance found in the 
hole was a mass of silex, obviously form- 
ed by the fusion of the silex in the hay. 
It had a highly greenish tinge, and con- 
tained burnt portions of the hay. Sir 
David presented the specimen to the 
Museum of St. Andrew’s. 


Ancient Glacier in the Pyrenees.—M. 
Charles Martens, who was present at 
the meeting of the British Association, 
read a paper on the ancient glacier of 
the Valley of Argelez, This glacier and 
its affluents descended from the crest of 
the Pyrenees, whose summits now reach 
an altitude varying from 6000 to gooo 
feet. The roots of the glacier were in 


the cirgues of Gavarnie, Troumouse, 
Pragnéres, etc., and the glacier extend- 
ed into the plain as far as the villages 
of Peyrouse, Loubajac, Ade, Juloz, and 
Arcisac-les-Angles. Along the valley, 
polished and striated rocks, scratched 
glacial mud, moraines, and 
erratic boulders, are the proofs of its ex- 
istence. At Argelez, the thickness of 
the glacier was about 2100 feet, and, at 
the opening of the valley at the foot of 
the Pic de Geer, near Lourdes, 1290 
feet. Between Lourdes and the village 
of Ade, the railway runs across seven 
moraines ; and the railway from Lourdes 
to Pau is cut, as far as the village 
of Peyrouse, through glacial deposits. 
The Lake of Lourdes is a glacial lake, 
barred by a moraine, and surrounded by 
numerous erratic boulders proceeding 
from the high Pyrenean mountains. 
Some of the boulders are of large dimen- 
sions: thus one of them, between the lake 
and the village of Poueyferré, is thirty 
feet in length, twenty-three feet in width, 
and eleven feet in height. This lake of 
Lourdes, surrounded by hills covered 
with briars, reminds one, in many re- 
spects, of the small Jakes of Scotland. 


pebbles, 


A Burning Well.—While some arti- 
sans were engaged in making borings 
for an artesian wellat Narbonne, France, 
the water rushed forth with great vio- 
lence, and soon burst into flame. The 
flame, which arises from the combustion 
of carburetted hydrogen, is reddish and 
smoky, and does not emit a smell either 
of bitumen or sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The “ sinking” for the spring was made 
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on the left branch of the Aude, in a plain 
situate about two metres above the sea- 
level, and composed of alluvial mud. 
The alluvial mud extends to a depth of 
six metres ; then follow tertiary lime- 
stones and marls, with the remains of 
marine shells. At the depth of seventy 
metres, the spring containing the inflam- 
mable gas was met with. 


Comets and Meteors.——In a paper on 
this subject, laid before a late meeting 
of the Astronomical Society, Mr. G. J. 
Stony, Secretary to the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland, makes the following 
interesting observations, which tend to 
show, as Schiaparelli has already point- 
ed out, that there is a very natural rela- 
tionship between comets and meteors. 
If interstellar space, external to the 
solar system, be, as is most probable, peo- 
pled with innumerable meteoric bodies 
independent of one another, a comet 
while outside the solar system would in 
the lapse of ages collect a vast cluster 
of such meteorites within itself. Each 
meteorite which approached the comet 
would in general do so in a parabolic 
orbit; and, if it came near enough to 
pass through a part of the comet, this 
parabolic orbit would, by the resistance 
of the matter of the comet, be converted 
into an ellipse. The meteor would, 
therefore, return again and again, and 
on each occasion that it passed through 
the comet its orbit would be still further 
shortened, until at length it would fall 
in, and add one to whatever cluster had 
been brought together by the previous 
repetitions of this process. In this way 
a comet, while moving in outer space, 
beyond the reach of the many powerful 
disturbing influences which prevail with- 
in the solar system, would inevitably 
accumulate within itself just such a 
globular cluster of meteors as the No- 
vember meteors must have been before 
they became associated with the solar 
system. 


How the Earth’s Rotation afects 
Gunnery.—Some may be found to doubt 
that the movement of the earth affects 
the direction of a ball expelled from a 
cannon ; nevertheless, the fact is correct. 
In the Astronomical Register, Mr. Kin- 
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caid says that a simple illustration of 
this effect may be made by attaching to 
the same axis two wheels of different dia- 
meters, so that both shall rotate together. 
If the one have a diameter of three 
feet, and the other of one foot, it is evi- 
dent that any point on the circumference 
of the larger will, during a revolution, 
move through three times as much 
space as a similar point on the periphery 
of the lesser circle, and will, therefore, 
move with three times the velocity. The 
figure of the earth may be considered 
as made up of an infinite number of 
such wheels, diminishing in size from 
the equator to the poles, and all revolv- 
ing in twenty-four hours. Now, if a gun 
be fired from the equator in the direc- 
tion of the meridian, which is obviously 
that of maximum deviation, at an object 
nearer the pole, it is plain that that ob- 
ject, being situated on a smaller circle! 
than the gun, but revolving in the same 
interval of time, will move, during the 
flight of the projectile, through less 
space eastward than the shot, which 
will have imparted to it the greater 
velocity of the larger circle from which 
it started, and the latter will therefore 
tend to strike eastward from its butt. 


Dodo-like Birds of the Mascarene Is- 
lands.—The Committee appointed in 
1865 to investigate this group, has pro- 
duced little result beyond the collection 
of a number of bones from Rodriguez. 
Professor Newton made some general 
remarks upon the specimens collected, 
and he especially dwelt on an unexpected 
confirmation of the testimony of Leguat, 
by the discovery of an extraordinary 
bony knob near the extremity of the 
wing. Leguat, whose account of the 
“Solitaire’s” habits was the only one we 
possessed, mentioned a curious “ ball,” 
as big as a “ musket-bullet,” which the 
male birds possessed under their wing- 
feathers. Now, the existence of this 
ball was proved by the bony knob ex- 
hibited, and thus the veracity of old 
Leguat, on this point, as on so many 
others, was confirmed. In conclusion, 
Professor Newton called attention to 
the fact that at present we only knew of 
the didine bird of the island oi Reunion, 
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that it was white. In the course of last 
year, Mr. Tegetmeier had shown him 
an old water-color painting of a white 
dodo, and this, he was inclined to be- 
lieve, might represent this lost species, 
of which he trusted the French natural- 
ists in that island would succeed in ob- 
taining actual relics. 


Mr. FOLey’s model for the O’Connell 
National Monument in Dublin has been 
unanimously adopted by the Committee. 
The work will be forty feet high, exe- 
cuted in bronze and granite. £10,000 
is already subscribed toward the cost of 
its erection. 


A Slander Refuted—A work has late- 
ly appeared in England, in which every- 
thing Spanish is spoken of with the 
greatest contempt. In reply to the ac- 
cusations made against the queen’s chap- 
lin, the Reverend Canon Dalton writes 
thus to the A¢hena@um: “Will you allow 
me to Provest against the character drawn 
by Miss Edwards of Padre Claret in her 

ecent work entitled, Zirough Spain to 
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the Sahara, which was reviewed in your 
last number, December 14th? When I 
was in Spain last year, I had several 
interviews with the queen’s confessor. 
The estimate which I was then enabled 
to form of his character was the very 
opposite to that drawn by the authoress. 
I should like to know if Miss Edwards 
ever spoke a single word to Padre Claret, 
or even ever saw him. Then there is 
the testimony of Lady Herbert, in her 
work entitled Jmpressions of Spain in 
1866, (London, Bentley, 1867,) at pages 
211-12; her ladyship draws a very dif- 
ferent character of the Padre, taken from 
a personal interview with the illustrious 
prelate. Again I should like to know 
what reasons Miss Edwards has for sty- 
ling Claret’s work, Za Clave de Oro,a 
coarse work? All the works which he 
has published are purely of a devotional 
or literary character, and I am quite con- 
fident that nothing ‘ coarse’ or unbecom- 
ing can be found in any one of them. 
Lastly, I never heard of Padre Claret’s 
coach being driven by four splendid 
mules, because I believe he is not pos- 
sessed even of acab! J. DALTON.” 
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LECTURES ON REASON AND REVELA- 
TION. Delivered in St. Ann's Church, 
New York, during the Season of Ad- 
vent, 1867. By the Rev. Thomas S. 
Preston. New York: The Catholic 
Publication House, 126 Nassau Street. 


The Lectures published in this vol- 
ume were delivered during the Sunday 
evenings of Advent, in St. Ann’s Church. 
They are five in number, on the follow- 
ing subjects: The Office of Reason, 
Relations of Reason and Faith, Condi- 


tions of Revelation, Revelation and 
Protestantism, Revelation and the Cath- 
olic Church. The author’s thesis may 
be thus stated: The Catholic Church is 
proved by reason alone, from the evi- 
dences of credibility by which the 
Christian revelation is demonstrated. 
The Introduction, which is a distinct 
essay in itself, disnoses of two obiec- 
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tions ; first, that the evidence of Chris- 
tianity can be applied to pure Protes- 
tantism, and second, that the Catholic 
Church ought to be proved by miracles 
occurring in every age of her history, as 
well as at the outset. The Rev. author 
has handled his topics with great ability, 
in a clear, neat, and attractive manner, 
and with a brevity and simplicity which 
detract nothing from the force of the 
reasoning, while they lighten very much 
the task of the reader. These Lectures 
will be of great service both to Catho- 
lics and to well-disposed inquirers after 
truth. The typographical execution of 
the volume is in the best stvle. As 
a specimen of our author’s method and 
style, we extract the following passage 
from the introduction. 


“In the following lectures it is the aim of 
the author to set forth, in a clear and con- 
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cise manner, a simple argument whereby 
the claims of the Catholic Church are sub- 
stantiated by reason alone. In the midst of 
the excitements of our day some of the 
plainest truths are forgotten, and men hold 
opinions or pass to conclusions without any 
logical grounds whatever. They even some- 
times contradict the propositions which are 
self-evident to reason in their zeal for intel- 
lectual progress and emancipation from the 
thraldom of the past.- That which is new is 
sought after, even though it overthrow the 
belief of truths heretofore generally admit- 
ted. We are not believers in total deprav- 
ity, and have, therefore, great confidence in 
the good which still remains in human na- 
ture. And as we know that God’s grace is 
ever with man to assist him to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and to lead him in the 
way of virtue, we have great hopes that the 
intellectual and moral movements of our 
day will guide the honest and sincere mind 
to the true light which is its only illumina- 
tion. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the Catholic Church requires of any man 
that he should do away with his reason, or 
cease to exercise those powers which God 
has given him for the proper appreciation of 
truth and goodness. To man’s intelligence 
revelation is addressed, and every new light 
from above only serves to enlarge the thirst 
for knowledge. The divine ways are ever 
harmonious, and the supernatural truth will 
never contradict the natural. The argu- 
ment of these lectures depends upon the 
force of reason alone. We briefly explain 
the nature of human reason and the sphere 
of its operation. We show how the divine 
revelation gives its unerring evidence, to 
which a just intelligence must submit. We 
vindicate all the natural powers, and defend 
the exercise of their just prerogatives. God, 
speaking to man, is bound to give him un- 
mistakable signs that he is speaking, and 
that no deceiver is imposing upon us. 
When these signs are given, then we are 
bound to believe the divine testimony, and 
entirely to accept truths which the vera- 
city of our Maker vouches for. Private 
judgment has its full scope, as to it are clear- 
ly presented the tokens of every supernatu- 
ral intervention. The extrinsic credibility 
of doctrines proposed to faith is thus assur- 
ed to the full conviction of the understand- 
ing. If we goon to say that reason assured 
of a revelation cannot then be the judge of 
the intrinsic credibility of a dogma clearly 
revealed, we only say that reason must act 
in its own sphere, and that the finite must 
not venture to measure the infinite. 


“Tt seems to us that no logical objection 
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can be made against such a restriction of 
private judgment. If man, by his unaided 
powers, could find out all necessary truth, 
there would be no need of a revela- 
tion. Of things beyond the scope of his un- 
derstanding, man can certainly be no judge, 
while it is equally certain that the word of 
God can never deceive. 

“Tt is also a great misunderstanding to 
suppose that Catholics are not allowed to 
use their reason, or that faith has taken the 
place of our ordinary intelligence. So far 
from the truth is this supposition, that the 
aim of the present work will be to show 
that Catholics alone are the followers of 
true reason, always yielding obedience to 
its just dictates, and never swerving in any 
way from its rigid conclusions. The Ca- 
tholic faith presents all its unanswerable 
claims before the mind, and then, as it ap- 
peals to our natural sense of truth and jus- 
tice, it cannot contradict itself by doing 
away with the very faculty which is made 
the judge of its pretensions. Reason, right- 
ly understood, leads with certainty to the 
light of revelation, and that light does in no 
way extinguish the spirit or vitality of na- 
ture. There is full scope for the play of 
the highest intelligence, not in the contra- 
diction of evidence clearly established, nor 
in doubting truth already manifest, but in 
the constant and daily increasing apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of God’s revelation 
whereby all our faculties are brought into 
perfect harmony. There is neither manli- 
ness nor wisdom in the state of perpetual 
doubt which appears to be chosen by many 
as the exercise of a precious liberty. The 
Catholic believes because he has evidence 
of the divine power and goodness, and in 
the very highest exercise of reason bows 
down to God and him only. No human or- 
ganization has a right to bind our conscien- 
ces, and no body of men can form or direct 
our faith. God alone is our master, whose 
word is a law to our understandings and 
our hearts. The church is recognized by 
us because he has established it, and given 
to it authority to teach in his name, and we 
are ever ready to give to any honest mind a 
reason for the faith we hold and profess.” 


Poems. By Ellen Clementine Howarth. 


Newark: Martin R. Dennis & Co. 


1868. 


Poets are said to deal in fiction, which 
does not, however, imply that what they 
sing is false. One may relate a purely 
fictitious story, and it be “an ower-true 
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tale” for all that. In fact, poetry is the 
most beautiful form of the expression of 
truth. « Tell the truth in honest plain 
prose, and the chances are that you tell 
something very unpalatable. Facts are 
proverbially hard. On the contrary, poe- 
try (ifit deserves the name) is ever charm- 
ing, winning, and popular. We say with- 
out hesitation, few of our living lyric poets 
have wreathed more charming verses 
than Mrs. Howarth. Simple and un- 
affected as they are, every line breathes 
the purest sentiment, and sends its 
touching pathos straight to the heart. 
The reason is plain. She reveals the 
truth as her own heart has known it. 
Here she guilelessly tells more of her 
own life, with all its struggles, toil, and 
bitter sorrows, than we think she in- 
tended. Ina word, it is a volume not 
for the eye of strangers, but for the lov- 
ing perusal of friends to whom she 
would wish to speak “eye to eye and 
soul to soul.”” We do not wonder, there- 
fore, that, when these poems appeared 
a few years ago under the title of “ The 
Wind Harp,” without any prefatory key 
to their origin, a few careless critics 
should have failed to penetrate the hid- 
den depths of their meaning. Our 
space does not permit us to quote as 
freely as we could wish. There are 
some undoubtedly better than others, 
but there is not one which our readers 
would not find worthy of particular 
choice and of special merit. 

The first, “The Passion Flower,” 
well deserves its place of honor. We 
give the opening verse : 


“T plucked it in an idle hour, 
And placed it in my book of prayer ; 
*Tis not the only passion flower 
That hath been crushed and hidden there. 
And now through floods of burning tears 
My withered bloom once more I see, 
And I lament the long, long years, 
The wasted years afar from Thee.” 


From a poem entitled “ Gethsemane” 
we cull this most beautiful and truly 
sublime thought. 


“Tis said that every earthly sound 
Goes trembling through the voiceless spheres, 
Bearing its endless echoes round 
The pathway of eternal years. 
Ah! surely, then, the sighs that He 
That midnight breathed, the zephyrs bore 
From thy dim shades, Gethsemane, 
To thrill the world for evermore !”” 
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And who can read the following with- 
out emotion ? 


MY SOLDIER COMES NO MORE 


“Yes, many a heart is light to-day, 

And bright is many a home, 

And children dance along the way 
The soldier heroes come : 

And bands beneath the floral arch 
The gladdest music pour ; 

While beats my heart a funeral march— 
My soldier comes no more. 


One morn from him glad tidings came, 
Joy to my heart they gave ; 

At night I read my hero’s name 
Amid the fallen brave. 

I know not where he met the foe, 
Nor where he sleeps in gore ; 

Enough of woe for me to know, 
My soldier comes no more. 

Now here they 
And flags and pennons gay, 

Who were his comrades in the camp, 
His friends for many a day. 


The music ceases as they pass 


me with heavy tramp, 


Before my cottage door ; 


The flags are lowered ; 


My soldier comes no more. 


What care I for the 
I'he world has lost its ] 
No spring can cl 
No morn disp 
No longer may I hopeful wait 
For summer to restore : 
My heart and home are desolate— 


My soldier comes no more. 


my nig 


Judging from such poems as “ The 
Tress of Golden Hair,” “ Adrift,” “ The 
Stranger’s Grave,” and other pieces sug- 
gested by some ordinary accident in 
life, Mrs. Howarth one of 
those finely strung natures which, like 
the AZolian harp, are moved to give forth 
harmony at the slightest breath that 
passes. The former title of her book, 
“The Wind Harp,” was, to our thinking, 
singularly appropriate. The present 
volume is published in first-class style. 


possesses 


AN EPISTLE OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE 
FAITHFUL SOUL. Written in Latin 
by Joannes Lanspergius, a Charter- 
House Monk, and translated into 
English by Lord Philip, XIXth Ear] 
of Arundel. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society. 


This little book will be hailed by the 
faithful soul who desires to increase very 
much in the love of God, as if it were, 
what its title expresses, a letter written 
by the Saviour of the world himself, and 
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addressed to him personally. It em- 
bodies the very spirit and life of his 
instructions, and teaches us practically 
how to carry out in a systematic way 
the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is easy to read that divine 
sermon in a sentimental way, to feel 
somewhat good while reading it, but 
without gathering much of its meaning, 
or with any desire to practise it any 
more than may be convenient. This 
book will not be very palatable to such 
persons. It contains the strong meat 
for vigorous and earnest souls, rather 
than the light and unsubstantial froth 
which merely nourishes a sickly senti- 
mentalism. We do not doubt there are 
thousands of devout persons in this 
country who would find in this little 
work an invaluable treasure, and, once 
possessing it, they would on no account 
be willing to part with it. They would 
find its directions plain and simple, and 
eminently fitted to lift them up out of a 
low spirituality to the highest state of 
religious peace and perfection. Would 
to God this notice may meet their eye, 
so that they may not be without it. We 
need just such books now in this coun- 
try, to serve to make a number of saints 
and saintly persons, who shall draw 
down from heaven a benediction on not 
only themselves, but on the church of 
God and all our fellow-citizens. May 
more of them be drawn out of the store- 
house of old true Catholic piety and 
devotion, for our spiritual joy and edifi- 
cation. 

It is only necessary to add, that the 
English of the translation is delightful, 
while the mechanical getting up of the 
book, its paper and type, render it most 
agreeable to read. 


1. NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF 
Prussia. An Historical Novel, by 
L. Miihlbach. Translated from the 
German, by F. Jordan. Complete in 
one volume, with illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 8vo, 
pp. 265. 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 
An Historical Novel, by L. Miihlbach ; 
translated from the German by Na- 
thaniel Greene. Complete in one vol- 
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New York: 
1867, 8vo, pp. 


ume, with illustrations. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


255. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 
An Historical Novel, by L. Miihlbach. 
Complete in one volume, with illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1867. 8vo, pp. 301. 


On a former occasion we noticed three 
of the Miihlbach books, all we had then 
read, as favorably as our conscience 
would permit ; for we wish to be thought 
capable of recognizing literary merit in 
books written by others than Catholics. 
Now, Catholics have at least nature, and, 
though we do not recognize the suffi- 
ciency of nature without grace, we yet 
do not hold it to be totally corrupt, or 
count it good for nothing. We are 
always ready to recognize merit in liter- 
ary works, by whomsoever written, if 
able, and true to genuine nature. The 
Miihlbach novels are written with spirit 
and ability, a talent almost approaching 
to genius, with some touches of nature, 
and with considerable historical infor- 
mation. Having said so much, we have 
exhausted our praise. The works are 
true throughout neither to nature nor to 
history, and their moral tone is low and 
unwholesome — pagan, not Christian. 
Their popularity, which can be but short- 
lived—for it is hardly possible to read 
one of them a second time—speaks very 
little in favor of the taste, the knowledge 
of history, or the moral tone of our 
American reading public, as far as pub- 
lished. The least faulty, and to us the 
least repulsive of the series, is Vapoleon 
and the Queen of Prussia, though it 
shows less ability than Foseph LJ. and 
his Court. We broke down before we 
got half through Zhe Daughter of an 
Empress, and we have read only a few 
pages of Marie Antoinette and her Son. 
We have had no desire to have our 
feelings harrowed up by a fresh recital 
of the horrors of the French Revolution, 
especially of the wrongs of the beautiful 
and lovely Queen of France, and the 
young Dauphin. Vapoleon and the 
Queen of Prussia is, however, a book 
we can read, and some portions of it 
with deep interest; but even this is 
disfigured by namby-pamby sentiment. 
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Adulterous love, self-murders, and hor- 
rors of all sorts, enough both to disgust 
the Christian reader, and to give even a 
reader of strong nerves the nightmare 
for weeks after reading it. The Miihl- 
bach is in ecstasy of delight when Na- 
poleon overcomes the virtue of the 
Countess Walewski, and has no doubt 
that the self-murderer has ended all his 
troubles and rests in peace. She seems, 
through all her books, not to regard 
adultery, if prompted by love, or suicide 
either, if inspired by disappointed pa- 
triotism, as a sin. Indeed, throughout 
she writes as a low-minded pagan, not 
as a high-minded Christian. She apo- 
theosizes persons who die with impreca- 
tions of vengeance on their enemies in 
their mouths, and by their own hands ; 
and even the beautiful and slandered 
Queen Louisa has no higher aspirations 
than those of patriotism. 

We have heretofore said of the Miihl- 
bach books that they have too much 
fiction for history, and too much history 
for fiction ; but even a great part of her 
history is itself fiction, in the sense of 
being untrue, which fiction never need 
be. Scott, in his historical novels, com- 
mits a thousand anachronisms, mistakes 
one person for another, and is rarely 
accurate in the minuter details; but he 
never falsifies history, and the impres- 
sion he gives of an epoch or a historical 
person is always truthful. The impres- 
sion the Miihlbach gives, even when 
historically correct as to details, is un- 
historical and untrue. We are no be- 
lievers in the immaculate virtue or high- 
mindedness of the royal and imperial 
courts of the eighteenth century, but no 
one who reflects a moment can believe 
that the Miihlbach gives a true picture 
of them. There is no doubt at all times 
much illicit love, cunning, intrigue, cruel- 
ty, vice, and crime, in the ranks of the 
great, but our experience proves that 
there is something else there also. 
At the time of the French Revolution 
the nobility were corrupt enough, but 
were they more so than the people who 
warred against them? Were the mur- 
derers and applauders of the murder of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette su- 
perior to them in either public or private 
virtue? If the great are bad, the little 


‘and morals of the upper classes. 
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are seldom better ; and nothing can have 
a more unwholesome effect on society 
than the multitude of novels poured 
forth by little women and less men, pro- 
fessing to describe the manners and 
morals, but really traducing the manners 
Such 
novels are untrue in fact, and serve only 
to gratify the mean curiosity and malice 
of the envious and the malignant. Who- 
ever reads the late book of the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland will find 
that she and her husband furnished a 
model of the domestic virtues and affec- 
tions. Even when the Miihlbach pro- 
fesses to write history, she does not 
write it, and perverts it quite unneces- 
sarily when by no means demanded by 
the zxsthetic exigencies of her story. 
We pass over the calumnies of the 
Jesuits and the private life of Ganga- 
nelli, Pope Clement XIV. They please 
us better than would her praise. But 
she represents Charles III., King of 
Spain, as refusing his consent to the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus after 
he had expelled the Jesuits from his 
own dominions, and when he was most 
urgent of all the Bourbon princes for 
their suppression. She represents 
France as in favor of the suppression, 
but holding back her formal assent till 
she could secure that of Spain, when it 
is well known, that the King, Louis XV. 
and Choiseul, then at the head of the 
French government, were rather favor- 
able to the Jesuits than otherwise, and 
gave them up only after a decree of 
parliament had been rendered against 
them, and even then only in order to 
obtain from the parliament, always their 
bitter enemies, the registering of certain 
edicts in which the minister believed 
France was more interested than in 
preserving the society. The Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and several of the 
Italian princes, demanded of the pope, 
under threats of schism, the suppression 
of the order before the Empress Marie 
Theresa reluctantly consented, at the 
order of the pope, to allow the Bull 
suppressing the society to be published 
in her dominions, as the Miihlbach has 
herself described in her Joseph LI. and 
his Court. These works are not only 
not trustworthy in their history, not 
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only in their grouping and coloring fal- 
sify it, but they pervert the judgment, 
prejudice the mind so against the truth 
that it is able only with great difficulty 
to recognize it when it comes to be pre- 
sented by learned and faithful historians. 

The real name of the writer of the 
Miihlbach books is no secret. She is a 
widow, said to be personally a very es- 
timable lady ; and it has been reported 
that she intends coming to this country 
and taking up her residence with us, 
and certainly we would not treat her 
uncourteously. But if the report be 
true, it is a good proof that her works 
are not very popular in Germany, and 
bring her but small pecuniary remunera- 
tion. Her works will not long be popu- 
lar even in this country ; for their popu- 
larity here has, to a great extent, been 
due to their supposed value as truthful 
pictures of the courts of Berlin, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Paris, and Rome, in 
the last century, not to their weak and 
sickly sentimentalism, their low moral 
tone, their worship of Venus or Ante- 
ros, or their cynicism in religion. The 
American people are excessively fond of* 
reading about courts, kings and queens, 
emperors and empresses, dukes and 
duchesses, counts and ccuntesses ; and 
chiefly because they have no such things 
among themselves, they see them only 
as shrouded in mystery. But when they 
find that the Miihlbach books do not, 
after all, raise the veil, or give any trust- 
worthy account of them, they will drop 
them ; for they adopt as their motto, 
Ernst ist das Leben, and can never be 
long fascinated by the debased pagan- 
ism of the Miihlbach. We would by no 
means do the author the slightest harm 
in character or purse, but we advise her 
in the future not to make her novels 
sermons or moral lectures, but to ani- 
mate them with a real ethical spirit, so 
that they will make the reader stronger 
and better, not weaker and worse even 
in the natural order. 


Two THOUSAND MILES ON HORSE- 
BACK.-—SANTA FE AND BACK.—A 
SUMMER TOUR THROUGH KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO, AND NEw- 
MEXICO, IN THE YEAR 1866. By 
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James F. Meline. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1867. 


Really good books of travel have been 
found so entertaining and successful in 
time past, that more recently every quar- 
ter of the accessible globe has spawned 
tourists, and journals, and diaries, and 
* notes,” and “ visits,” of a thousand va- 
rieties of vapidness. England, as usual 
in matters of superficial mediocrity, has 
been completely distanced by America. 
We have dozens of diarists who are pro- 
mising candidates for the compliment 
some wicked spirit once paid Bayard 
Taylor—of having travelled more and 
seen less than any man living. Singu- 
larly enough, our own country has fared 
the worst at our own hands ; singularly, 
because, full of natural wonders of its 
own, it has not to send its Winwood 
Reades to Senegambia for interesting 
material, and its charming, boy-beloved 
Captain Mayne to swear at the luckless 
“closet-naturalist” from all the corners 
of the world. We could turn all the 
Royal Societies loose along the Mis- 
sissippi, and furnish them matter for a 
quarto to each F.R.S. Yet since Porte 
Crayon sharpened the lead-penci] into 
the war-spear, and his charming cousins 
stepped finally out of. the carriage, and 
“ Little Mice” sank to the level of a 
“man and a brother, and possible Con- 
gressman,” only one traveller worth fol- 
lowing has kept the field—the inimitable, 
the perennial Ross Browne, in Washoe, 
or Italy, or St. Petersburg, still the 
prince and paladin of tourists. Thus 
there is wondrous great room in the up- 
per story of this literature, with a whole 
fresh young continent to hold the mir- 
rorto. Mr. Meline has challenged bold- 
ly and well for a good place in the front 
rank of our books of travel. He has 
great advantages and great aptitude for 
the task. His advantages are that, unless 
our spectacles and his artifice deceive us, 
he is a thorough good fellow—the sine 
gua non of the traveller everywhere— 
the shibboleth of the brotherhood of cos- 
mopolites. But besides this, mores ho- 
minum multorum vidit et urbes. lf we 
are not mistaken in remembering Mr. 
Meline as the same gentleman who was 
formerly French Consul in Cincinnati, 
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he is a man who has known European 
capitals and landmarks, and, what is 
better, galleries and sculptures, and not 
known them in vain. And apt he cer- 
tainly is. In the difficult art not to harp 
on anything, this book displays consum- 
mate judgment, and the choice of sub- 
jects shows a tact and skill most remark- 
able in what we understand to be a first 
book. There is just about enough fact 
to make the work decently solid, a good 
deal of fancy and impression, and above 
all,a light hand. The style as a whole 
is really good, because it does pretty 
evenly just what it attempts and pro- 
fesses—sometimes more, seldom less. 
The descriptions of Denver and Central 
City, and the account of the Pueblos of 
New Mexico interested us especially— 
the former for its manner, the latter for 
its interesting and curious facts. But 
another reader would call our selection 
invidious, and cite quite another set of 
incidents. The fact is, Mr. Meline is 
everywhere vivid, easy, and suggestive, 
and we do think we like those two parts 
best because we have friends in Denver, 
and take a special interest in the old 
Poltec question. 


Only one thing, barring a little ped- 
antry here and there, we have to growl 
at in taking a grateful leave of a beguil- 


ing book. The author feels it his duty 
at painfully short intervals to say some- 
thing funny, and has preserved and dish- 
ed up the selectest assortment of aged, 
stale, and stupid jests we ever saw. We 
suspect him to be one of those terrible 
people who enjoy a witticism not wisely 
but too well. The moment he.tries hu- 
mor, his wonted taste and sparkle seem 
to take flight, and he grows to a dotage 
of inane merriment. It is hard to say 
whether the jokes he cracks himself, or 
those which he rehashes, ready cracked, 
are the more benumbingly dismal. The 
most provoking thing is, that the man is 
not at all wanting in play of wit; there 
are a jiundred good and a few clever 
little side-hits in his volume. Only he 
must not force it. The moment he sets 
out systematically to be jocose, he is 
flatness itself. 

But take him for all in all, Mr. Meline 
has written no commonplace book on a 
subject where commonplace has been 
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achieved frequently and fully ; and if he 
will learn to sketch like Ross Browne, 
or half so well, or else hire one of those 
private ubiquities, a “special artist,” 
make no more jokes, quote some, if 
quote he must, that others have made 
within twenty years, and rely more on 
his liveliness of style, he has a future 
before him as a writer of travels. 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. Boston: Lee & 


Shepherd. 1868. 


The aim of the above 
good one. 


volume is a 
The purpose of its author 
is to aid the soul on its way in Christian 
perfection. The “truths” which it con- 
tains are taken from various Protestant 
authors, and a few from Catholic sources. 
The selections struck us at first as hav- 
ing been made without any sectarian 
bias or bigotry. Had we found it so 
unto the end, we should have given it 
our approval. But on page 166 we find 
the following: 

“Will the martyrs, who sowed the 
seed of the church in their blood, have 
no part in the final harvest? The 
mighty reformers, who battered down 
the walls of tyrant error about the ears 
of wicked priests,” etc. 

Who G. W. Bethune is, from whose 
writings the above is extracted, we know 
not; we would, however, advise him, 
whoever he may be, when writing for 
the public, to respect its intelligence 
more, rant less, and remember there is a 
commandment which reads as follows, 
“ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

The aim of this volume was to be 
acceptable to all readers ; the quotations 
from the above writer omitted, would 
remove at least what is offensive to some. 

It is not often that a neglected catho- 
lic truth finds so beautiful an expression 
as in the following passage by the 
“ Country Parson:” 


“There are few who have lived long in 
this world, and have not stood by the bed 
of the dying ; and let us hope that there are 
many who have seen a Christian friend or a 
brother depart—who have looked on such a 
one as life, but not love, ebbed away—as 
the eye of sense grew dim, but that of faith 
waxed brighter and brighter. Have you 
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heard such an one, in bidding you farewell, 
whisper that it was not for ever? have you 
heard such an one tell you so to live, as that 
death might only remove you to a place 
where there-is no dying? And as you felt 
the pressure of that cold hand, and saw the 
earnest spirit that shone through those glaz- 
ing eyes, have you not resolved and promis- 
ed that, God helping you, you would? And 
ever since have you not felt that, though 
death has sealed those lips, and that 
heart is turning back to clay, ¢hat voice is 
speaking yet, ¢hat heart is caring for you 
yet, ‘hat soul is remembering yet the words 
it last spoke to you? From the abode of 
glory it says, ‘Come up hither.’ The way 
is steep, the ascent is toilsome ; it knows it 
well, for it trod it once; but it knows now 
what it knew not then, how bright the re- 
ward, how pleasant the rest that remaineth, 
after the toil is past. And if we go with in- 
terest to the grave of a much-loved friend, 
who bade us when dying, sometimes to visit 
the place where he should be laid when 
dead ; if you hold a request like ¢ha¢ sacred, 
tell me, how much more solemnly and ear- 
nestly we should seek to go where the con- 
ious spirit lives, than where the senseless 
ly moulders! If day after day sees you 
ne to shed the pensive tear of memory 
er the narrow bed where that dear one is 
leeping ; if, amid the hot whirl of your daily 
engagements, you find a calm impressed as 
you stand in that still spot where no world- 
ly care ever comes, and think of the heart 
which no grief vexes now; if the sound of 
the world melts into distance and fades away 
on the ear, at that point whence the world 
looks so little ; if the setting sun, as it makes 
the gravestone glow, reminds you of evening 
hours and evening scenes long since depart- 
ed, and the waving grass, through which the 
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wind sighs so softly, speaks of that one who 
d z 


‘faded as a leaf’ and left you like ‘a wind 
that passeth away and cometh not again,’ 
oh! how much more should every day see 
you striving up the way which will conduct 
you where the living spirit dwells, and 
whence it is ever calling to you, ‘Come up 
hither It was a weak fancy of a dying 
man that bade you come to his burying- 
place ; but it is the perpetual entreaty of a 
living seraph that invites you to join it ¢here.” 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY. 
German of Leopold Shefer. 
Brooks. 
1868. 


From the 
sy C.T. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Whatever may be the merit of the 
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original German, certain it is, this Eng- 
lish version flows like a free rivulet. 
Mr. Brooks is singularly happy in his 
versification. It might, however, just as 
well have been entitled by the author, 
the “ Priest’s Breviary” as the “ Lay- 
man’s Breviary,” for it is quite plain he 
thinks both of those terms convertible. 
We search in vain for any trace of 
faith in the supernatural, and, consider- 
ing the beauty of the sentiments, are 
sorry to find it wanting. The lack of it 
jars upon our Catholic nerves from the 
beginning of its perusal to its ending. 


THE YouNG Fur TRADERS, A Tale of 
the Far North ; THE CoRAL ISLAND, 
A Tale of the Pacific; UNGAVA, A 
Tale of Esquimaux Land; MorGAN 
RATTLER ; or, A Boy’s Adventures in 
the Forests of Brazil. By R. M. Bal- 
lantyne. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 


In these “ books for boys” amusement 
and instruction are admirably combined, 
the adventures met with being varied and 
thrilling, while the local descriptions em- 
body so thoroughly the natural features 
of the regions visited, the productions, 
atmospheric phenomena, etc., as to ren- 
der them not unworthy the perusal of 
children of a larger growth ; they are also 
well got up; good paper, neat binding, 
numerous illustrations. 

Where so much is praiseworthy, we 
are sorry their universal diffusion should 
be so seriously impeded, or rather utterly 
destroyed, by a most wanton display ot 
sectarian rancor. In the Young Fur 
Traders, for instance, we meet with the 
following definitions, certainly not ac- 
cording to Webster: “ Papist, a man 
who has sold his liberty in religious mat- 
ters to the pope ;” “ Protestant, one who 
protests against such an ineffably silly 
and unmanly state of slavery.” And in 
Morgan Rattler, a virulent attack on 
the Brazilian clergy, who, we are told, 
“totally neglected their religious duties ; 
were no better than miscreants in dis- 
guise, teaching the people vice instead 
of virtue—a curse not a blessing to the 
land,” etc. 
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We regret this pitiful outpouring the 
more that, as books of adventures for 
boys, they are otherwise all that could be 
desired. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL; 
oR, A HoL_y MODEL WORTHY OF 
BEING IMITATED BY ECCLESIASTICS, 
RELIGIOUS, AND ALL THE FAITH- 
FUL. Translated from the work of 
the learned M. Andre—Joseph An- 
sart, converted Priest of the Order of 
Malta, etc. By the Sisters of Charity, 
Mount St. Vincent, New York. New 
York: P. O’Shea, 27 Barclay street. 
1868. 


It is a valuable service to present to 
the public, as the author of the above 
translation has done, the pith of other 
and more compendious lives of the great 
St. Vincent de Paul. The life of our 
Saint cannot be read too often by priests, 
by the people, and by all lovers of their 
race. His zeal for religion and his love 
of the poor were unbounded almost ; 
and the extent of his labors, and the 
good he did to the poor and distressed 
of humanity, were never perhaps equal- 
led by any other man. To our non- 
Catholic readers we would say, read the 
life of this man, great in goodness, if 
you would obtain a true idea of the gen- 
uine and perfect fruit of the catholic 
faith. No one, whatever may be his 
creed, can read the life of St. Vincent 
de Paul without feeling his love for God 
and his fellow-men increased and _ in- 
flamed. May it please God to raise up 
in his holy church in our own country a 
priest like St. Vincent de Paul ! 


ROME AND THE Popes. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Karl Bran- 
des, by Rev. W. J. Wiseman, S.T.L. 
Benziger Brothers. 1868. 


This is a volume containing, within a 
small compass, and in a popular style, 
suited to the generality of readers, a his- 
tory of the temporal power of the popes, 
by an author well acquainted with his 
subject. The translator has done a ser- 
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vice to the public, in giving them the 
chance of reading it in English. Just at 
present it is quite appropriate as an off- 
set to the ignorant and silly abuse of 
the papal sovereignty with which the 
public ears are filled. We recommend 
it to all our readers who wish to get 
some solid information on this subject. 
We must repeat, once more, in regard 
to this volume, a criticism we have to 
make too often, that its generally neat 
appearance is marred by many typo- 
graphical errors. Cannot our Catholic 
publishers wake up to the importance of 
correcting their proofs properly? 


SELECTIONS FROM Pope, DRYDEN, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER CATHOLIC 
PoEtTs, who preceded the Nineteénth 
Century: with biographical and lite- 
rary notices of those and other Bri- 
tish Catholic Poets of their class, 
comprising a brief history of British 
Catholic Poetry, from an early period. 
Designed not only for general use, 
but also as a text-book or reader, and 
a prize-book for the higher classes in 
Catholic educational institutions. By 
George Hill, author of the “ Ruins of 
Athens,” “ Titania’s Banquet,” and 
other poems. Examined and ap- 
proved by competent Catholic autho- 
rity. New York. 1867. 


Mr. Hill expresses so succinctly in 
this old-fashioned title-page the real 
character and aim of his useful compila- 
tion that he leaves us, in fact, nothing 
further to say than that he has made his 
title good. 


THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, 
and a sketch of the Franciscan Order. 
By a Religious of the Order of Poor 
Clares, (in England.) With emenda- 
tions and additions, by Very Rev. 
Pamfilo da Magliani, O.S.F., (Su- 
perior of one of the branches of the 
Franciscan Order in the U.S.) New 
York: P. O’Shea, 27 Barclay street. 
1867. 


Many beautiful lives of the Saints 
have been written in England within 
the last few years. This one deserves 
to be classed among them, and is, on the 
whole, the best history of the romantic 
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and poetic life of St. Francis we have 
ever read. The sketches of the history 
of the Order, especially those relating to 
missions in heathen countries, and the 
short biographies of distinguished 
Franciscans, are of great value. The 
Life of St. Francis has a charm entire- 
ly its own, which never wears out, and 
his pious daughter has narrated it well. 
Such a book cannot be too warmly re- 
commended in this age of avarice, 
worldliness, and luxury. We wish, how- 
ever, that the proofs had been more 
carefully corrected. 


CLAUDIA. 
author of 
Dane,” etc. 
ard. 


By Amanda M. Douglas, 
“In Trust,” “Stephen 
Boston: Lee & Shep- 


In this novel, the characters are 
strongly drawn, the incidents varied 
and striking, the dialogue well sustained, 
but the general effect somewhat mar- 
red by a vein of moralizing, which, in 
light literature, unless of absolute neces- 
sity and of a high order, always degene- 
rates into prosiness, causing in that vast 


majority of readers who seek amusement 
only, weariness, if not disgust. 


THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By Mrs. Ellet, author of “The Women 
of the American Revolution,” etc. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This volume is a signal illustration of 
one of the prevailing passions of the 
nineteenth century; a craving which 
brushes the bloom from the lives of our 
lovely young girls, and makes our 
charming matrons common, a passion 
for notoriety ; a morbid desire to peep 
into other people’s windows, or enyage 
them in the improving occupation of 
looking into ours. Here we have the 
entrée not only into the minutie of the 
drawing-rooms of these gueezs, but into 
their bedchambers, and stand beside 
their toilet-tables, and descend into their 
kitchens ; in short, there is no part of 
the houses of these ladies living and 
moving in our midst, unransacked by 
the gossiping pen, save the murseries, 
and we are left to doubt if these sump- 
tuous homes contain such old-fashioned 
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apartments. But the gossiping spirit of 
this book is not the only exceptionable 
feature ; it is extremely snobbish. To 
have descended from the nobility, to 
have a thick volume of genealogy to fall 
back upon, (by the way, we may all have 
even a more ample chronicle than is here 
given us of these noble scions, if we will 
look at the records of the garden of 
Eden for our pedigree,) to be decked in 
velvets, point-lace, and diamonds, to 
have given “select dinners,” or “lavish 
and gorgeous suppers,” seems to be the 
most apparent end and aim of the ma- 
jority of these living “queens.” <A 
sprinkling of pietism and charitable 
deeds is interpolated through the vo- 
lume, apparently to give an “odor of 
sanctity” to the otherwise sensuous 
details. A catechism for the use of the 
rising generation of queens might be 
compiled from the pages before us. 
Here are two or three questions and 
answers taken at random from the pro- 
posed text-book : 


“Q. What is the chief end of one aspiring 
to be a queen in American society ? 

“A. To be clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and to fare sumptuously every day. 

“(. How many gods are there in the ‘ best 
society’ ? 

“A. Three. 

*. Which are they ? 

“A, Genealogy, gold, and good eating. 

“(. What directions are given for dress ? 

“ A. Whose adorning let it be the out- 
ward adorning, wearing of gold and pearls, 
and putting on of apparel.” 


Other questions and answers will 
readily suggest themselves. 


THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION, in the 
English Church. In two scenes. Ed- 
ited by Archdeacon Chasuble, D.D. 
New York: Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 


This unique work, of which a notice 
appeared in the last issue of THE Ca- 
1HOLIC WORLD, is without doubt one 
of the most remarkable satires ever 
penned. The thorough knowledge it 
displays of the Anglican establishment, 
its incisive argumentation, the purity of 
its style, and its irresistible humor have 
never been surpassed in any essay of its 
kind. 
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These characteristics have led many thur Helps. Learned Women and Stu- 

critics in England and in this country to dious Women, by Bishop Dupanloup. 
attribute its authorship to Dr. Newman; Cradle Lands: Egypt, Syria, and the 
but while we think it in every respect Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady 
worthy of that great writer, we feel dis- Herbert of Lea, illustrated. Zhe Round 
posed, from a more careful study of it, to Zowers of Ancient [reland, by Marcus 
believe that it has not emanated from Keane. Zhe History of Irish Periodi- 
his mind, while at the same time we are ca/ Literature, from the end of the seven- 
obliged to confess that we know of no teenth century to the middle of the nine- 
other man in England who wields such teenth century : its Origin, Progress, and 
a mighty pen. It has given the Angli- Results. By Richard Robert Madden. 
can Church an herculean blow, and we _ 2 vols. 8vo. 
cannot see how an honest member of the 
English Church or ofits sister denomina- 
tion, the “Protestant Episcopal Church SEEK AND FIND; OR, THE ADVEN- 
of the United States,” can rise from its TURES OF A SMART Boy. By Oli- 
perusal without an utter loss of confi- ver Optic. 
dence in the discordant, illogical, and Tommy HickuP; or, A PAIR OF BLACK 
unauthoritative system to which they Eyes. By Rosa Abbott. Boston: 
have hitherto given their adherence. Lee & Shepard. 
The baseless fabric crumbles at the 
touch of this literary giant, and sinks to 
a level where it can hardly elicit the ad- 
miration of its most zealous partisans. 


Two handsome volumes of pleasantly 
told though rather marvellous adven- 
ture. 


SADLIER’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, AL- 

MANAC, AND ORDO FOR THE YEAR 

OF oUR LorpD 1868: with a full re- 
port of the various Dioceses in the From Levrotpt & Hort, New York: Nathan the 
8 . a ase ; Wise. A dramatic poem, by Gotthold Ephraim 
United States and British North Lessing. Translated by Ellen Frothingham, pre- 
America, and a list of the Archbish- ceded by a brief account of the poet and his works, 
ops, Bishops, and Priests in Ireland. a aoe ps be s nar 4 sages 4 pes by Kuno 
NT i ae > + 44s ¥ 2 ischer.—~La Litterature rangaise contemporaire, 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co., recueil en prose et en vers de morceaux empruntés, 
31 Barclay street. 1868. aux écrivains les plus renommés du XI Xe Siécle.— 
é Histoire d’une Rouchée de Pain: L’ Homme, par 

= i a ‘ Jean Macé. With a French and English vocz 

The Catholic Almanac for this year lary, and a list of idiomatic expressions —A 


makes its appearance a little earlier than Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners ; comprising 
it has for some vears past From a a grammar, reader, and glossary, with explanatory 
<A ; ga eee = notes. By Samuel M. Shute, Professor in Colum- 
cursory glance at its contents, we think bian College, Washington, D. C—Condensed 
it is more correct in its details than French Instruction, consisting of grammar and ex- 
r 3 : srcises, with cross references. By C. J. Delille. 
some of its predecessors. It is gotten ercises, with cross referenc yC. J. Delile 
up with an eye to the strictest kind of 
economy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York: Lives of 
the Queens of England, from the Norman Con- 
quest. By Agnes Strickland, author of Lives of the 

WE have received from THE CATHO- Queens of England. Abridged by the Author. 

Revised and edi + Caroline G. Parker.—Man- 

LIC PUBLICATION House, where they _—Revised and edited by Caroline G. Parker.—Man 

"ec ¢ ual of Physical Exercises. By William Wood, 

are for sale, the following new works Instructor in Physical Education. With one hun- 

just published in England : The Monks dred and twenty-five illustrations—Home Fairy 

° , . Tales ay Je Macé. ‘Translate y Mz L. 
ef the West, by Count Montalembert, Tales. By Jean Macé. Translated by Mary 

= a t Z 5 Jooth, with errravings.—Folks and Fairies. 

Vols. 1V and V.— Saint Louts, K ing of Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Randall Com- 

France. Thecurious and characteristic fort. With engravings.—French’s First Lessons in 
ife j , atnatita Numbers.—French’s Elementary Arithmetic.—By 

life of this monarch, by De Joinville, John H. French, LL.D.—The Lover’s Dictionary. 

translated from the French. Zhe Story A Poetical Treasury of Lover’s Thoughts, Fan- 
of Chevalier Bayard, from the French cies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, indexed with nearly 


—_ po 7 ten thousand references, and a Dictionary of Com- 
of the loy al servant, M. de Berville and pliments, and a Dictionary of the study of the Ten- 


others. TZ) e Life of Las Casas, by Ar- der Passion. 





